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BAYLEY’S TABLES OF THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 


Tuts is a well-arranged tabular exposition of 
facts connected with the mercantile marine of 
Britain, France and America, compiled from offi- 
cial sources, and suggestive of some curious con- 
clusions, so far as conclusions can be drawn from 
the inevitable uncertainty of such returns. The 
statist and the shipowner will, probably, feel it 
advisable to possess themselves of the publication : 
for the general reader, we will bring together a 
few of the broader facts connected with the subject, 
as he will feel but little interest in the tables, even 
if he could readily comprehend their use. 

The true progress of our shipping-interest is not 
very easily ascertained, partly on account of 
changes in the law of rapistration, partly from the 
impossibility of generalized facts of this kind con- 
taining the whole truth. When we look at the 
increase of our colonial possessions and of the 
Tndia and China trade, together with the additions 
to our manufactures and our population, it does 
not seem to us so great as might have been ex- 
pected. The total number of British vessels, built 
and registered in Europe and the colonies, in 1802, 
was 1,281, measuring, according to the then mode, 
137,500 tons. In 1842, the number was 1,481 
ships, of 207,600 tons. In 1803, (there is no 
return for 1802,) the total number of vessels 
belonging to the British empire, was 20,892, the 
tonnage 2,167,863 ; in 1842, the ships were 30, 185, 
with 3,619, 850 tons. The American returns are 
not so full as ours, being confined to tonnage: the 
ratio of increase is much greater. ‘The amount in 
1790 was 478,377 tons, which, in 1834, had grown 
to 1,758,907 tons. This has not, however, arisen 
from any supplanting of British vessels in the 
trade between Britain and America. In 1821, the 
total tonnage of British vessels entered in Amer- 
ican ports, was 76,900 tons: this had increased, 
in 1834, to 240,700 tons ; the American tonnage 
having also risen from 271,800, in the first period, 
to 431,100 tons, in the last. ‘The carrying trade 
between France and the United States, we have 
lost altogether. In 1821, we had 27,300 tons; 
which had fallen to 24,400 tons in 1822, and has 
since then virtually ceased. The French, as was 
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4,700 tons, in 1821, to 35,100, in 1834; but it 
does not say much for their nautical enterprise, 
that the American tonnage engaged in the trade, 
has risen, in the same period, from 16,200 to 
172,600 tons. Nor does the general account of 
the French marine exhibit a very favorable picture. 
The tonnage belonging to France was 694,100 
tons in 1826, and in 1333, only 647,100, though 
the number of smaller vessels had increased. In 
1827, the ships were 14,322; in 1833, they had 
risen to 15,025. It would be desirable to have 
the returns of a later date. 

In a survey of the private marine of the empire, 
steam must occupy a considerable position ; al- 
though we snspect that its addition to what may 
be called the commerce of the country, is incon- 
siderable. But the increase in this branch is very 
remarkable, both as regards the gross and the de- 
tails. In 1814, there was one steamer of 69 tons in. 
the united kingdom, and that belonged to Scotland. 
Next year, Great Britain had eight steamers— 
three English, five Scotch. In 1816, we had 
twelve—England five, Scotland seven. In 1817, 
Ireland made a beginning with one, and the total 
of the united kingdom was fourteen. In 1818, the 
Southern Saxon shot ahead—having got ten 
steamers, Scotland eight, Ireland still sticking at 
one. The proportions of last year are, 646 for 
England, 128 for Scotland, and 81 for Ireland. 
The following little table exhibits a connected 
view of the advance of British steam-navigation by 
periods of five years. We have no data for a com- 
parison with foreign countries. 


NUMBER OF STEAM-VESSELS BELONGING TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. IRELAND. TOTAL. 
In 1814 0 1 0 1 
1819 11 ll 2 24 
1824 80 29 5 114 
1829 203 57 27 287 
1834 301 77 46 424 
1839 517 117 86 720 
1843 646 128 81 855 


Mr. Bayley’s position as surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Register, naturally directed his attention to losses ; 
and one main reason of commencing his book was- 





to test the statement that the loss of merchant- 
ships was annually increasing. This view he 
seems to doubt ; but the statistics appear to us to 
contradict his opinion. Putting aside ships con- 
demned, captured and broken up, the vessels lost, 
in the last five years, are as follows : 
In 1839. In 1840. In 1841. In 1842. In 1843. 
1,148 1,073 1,053 1,085 1,321 
Among which, two modes of destruction fix atten- 
tion, from the notion of carelessness that attaches 
i to the loss— 


Rundown, 33 50 46 35 45 
— t . = 24 15 24 23 


The vessels reported missing, also, strike the mind, 
from the anxious uncertainty of surviving friends. 
They were— 


Missing,. . 91 57 56 59 80 


The proportion of losses between British and 
| foreign vessels (insured in this country?) is— 


British, . . 911 804 750 808 979 
Foreign,. . 292 321 347 339 440 


1} The particulars relating to the crews, are solely 
for the year 1843 ; and they give the crews saved 
: 1,011 vessels, of 157 part saved, and of 144 all 
ost. 

These are some of the largest points embraced 
in Mr. Bayley’s tables. A variety of lesser sub- 
| jects have a curious or a local interest. Such are 
the comparative views of the number and tonnage 
of vessels at different ports ; more especially, the 
fifteenth table, which brings into juxtaposition the 
years 1701 and 1829 ; London, in the latter year, 
having nearly double as many vessels as the whole 
) of the United Kingdom in the former. Among 
if the smaller topics, the lottery of the Greenland 
) cand Davis Straits whale-fisheries is one of the 
most singular. Thus, in 1828, 89 ships, from a 
degen ports, caught 1,197 fish ; in 1829, the same 
‘number of ships captured but 871 fish; and in 
1830, 91 vessels only took 161 fish. The next 
‘year was better, 88 vessels taking 454 fish; in 
1832, €1 ships got 1,563 fish; and, crowning 
q luck! im 1833, 77 vessels took 1,695 fish.—Spec- 
tator. 








NICHOLAS AND THE JEWS. 


We fear that Nicholas in some measure antici- 
a — his full renown by his too hasty visit to 
F land last summer. ‘True it is, he was received 

with open arms by English noblemen. Dukes, 
whig and tory, scrambled to do him honor. 
Saloons were baile for him, which to this hour 
remain, as gorgeous evidences of the enthusiasm 
of his a to be pointed out to future 
generations as made little less than sacred by the 
temporary presence of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Though steeped from head to heel in the blood and 
tears of Poland, he was approached as almost some- 
thing divine by the aristocracy of England. The 
** better classes’’ smiled, and ducked, and “‘ kissed 
their five fingers’’ to him, and were rewarded with 
gold boxes and diamond rings in acknowledgment 
of such fealty. High-born ladies of England— 
wives and mothers—conveniently oblivious of the 
women of Poland, of their every domestic tie torn 
by the autoerat asunder—were in a flutter of 
- delight at the briefest glance of the emperor—he 
‘was so fine a man—so tall a man—so perfect a 
. gentleman ! 
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And then, the emperor, to act out his part in the 
grim farce, paid the homage of his gold to English 
eharity—and Charity, like Sterne’s recording an- 
gel, must have blushed as she took the alms. 

Well, the emperor had even last summer great 


claims upon the admiration of certain Englishmen; , 


nevertheless, he came among us too soon; he 
should have waited some time longer, when the 
wrongs and sorrows of another one-hundred-and- 
JSifty thousand of his fellow-creatures would, if pos- 
sible, have made him more lustrous in the eyes of 
his worshippers. : 

One hundred and fifty thousand souls! Such is 
the number of helpless Jews driven by the order of 
the autocrat to the deserts of the interior of Russia. 
Some Jews, it was found, upon the frontier, smug- 
gled ; whereupon the magnanimous emperor order- 
ed the removal of the whole Hebrew body. At 
this moment they are being torn from their homes ; 
their property destroyed: their every privilege as 
human creatures laughed to scorn. ‘‘'They are 
compelled,’ says the National, ‘ to seek an exist- 
ence in the silent deserts of the interior of Russia, 
where they will dispute the possession of those 
immense wastes with the birds and beasts of prey 
whi¢h are their sole population. There they will 
find their tomb !”" 

After this, can it be doubted that Nicholas did 
not come too early among us!’ Close and fervent, 
it is true, was the embrace which Prince Albert 
bestowed upon him; but how much sweeter the 
welcome of Nicholas had he been associated with 
the woes of a hundred and fifty thousand Hebrews ! 
He ought to have waited for this last triumph, and 
then the enthusiasm of certain of the English must 
have been prodigious ! 

Besides, what extrinsic value would then have 
been added to the gold boxes and brilliant rings ! 
As it is, they are of course very grateful to their 
possessors—(albeit Punch would as soon have a 
toad in his pocket and an asp about his finger)— 
but associated with the groans and tears of 150,000 
Jews, they would have been invaluable. Moloch 
a, give nothing more peculiarly costly. 
—Punch. 





A Tree Wortn Seemc.—The monarch of 
trees, the emblem of age in the forest, is the 
cypress which stands near Santa Maria del Tule, 
in the province of Oaxaca, republic of Mexico. 
This tree was measured by Baron Humboldt, and 
found to be one handred and eighteen feet in cir- 
ecumference! This makes forty feet in diameter. 
This tree has no sign of decay, and though its 
foliage is less lively than that of smaller trees, cal 
culated by all the data applied to the age of trees, 
this patriarch of the forest has lived four thousand 
years ; perhaps from the Creation! An American 
paper says that there is a tree in Gambia, 132 feet 
in circumference. 


Tue tate Captain Bast Hatt.—Last week 
we mentioned the death of Captain Basil Hall. 
His funeral took place at Kingston, near Southsea. 
It was strictly private. For two years, Captain 
Basil Hall has been lost to his friends and the 
world. A post mortem examination of the brain 
was made, proving that the cause of his illness 
and death arose from a softening of the brain, pro- 
ducing, in the first place, paralysis. This dis- 
order was, probably, brought on by severe mental 
exertion, and by arduous application to the duties 
of his profession, especially in tropical climates. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
1. Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham. 4 vols. 8vo. London: 1840. 


2. Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to 
Sir Horace Mann. 4 vols. 8vo. ndon : 
1843-4. 


More than ten years ago we commenced a sketch 
of the political life of the great Lord Chatham.* 
We then stopped at the death of George the 
Second, with the intention of speedily resuming 
our task. Circumstances which it would be tedi- 
ous to explain, long prevented us from carrying 
this intention into effect. Nor can we regret the 
delay. For the materials which were within our 
reach in 1834 were scanty and unsatisfactory, 
when compared with those which we at present 
possess. Even now, though we have had access 
to some valuable sources of information which have 
not yet been opened to the public, we cannot but 
feel that the history of the first ten years of the 
reign of George the Third is but imperfectly 
known to us. Nevertheless, we are inclined to 
think that we are in a condition to lay before our 
readers a narrative neither uninstructive nor unin- 
teresting. We therefore return with pleasure to 
our long interrupted labor. 

We left Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and 
glory, the idol of England, the terror of France, 
the admiration of the whole civilized world. The 
wind, from whatever quarter it blew, carried to 
England tidings of battles won, fortresses taken, 
provinces added to the empire. At home, factions 
had sunk into a lethargy, such as had never been 
known since the great religious schism of the six- 
teenth century had roused the public mind from 
repose. 

In order that the events which we have to relate 
may be clearly understood, it may be desirable that 
we should advert to the causes which had for a 
time suspended the animation of both the great 
English parties. 

If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we 
look at the essential characteristics of the whig 
and the tory, we may consider each of them as the 
representative of a great principle, essential to the 
welfare of nations. Que is, in an especial manner, 
the guardian of liberty, and the other, of order. 
One is the moving power, and the other the steady- 
ing power of the state. One is the sail, without 
which society would make no progress, the other 
the ballast, without which there would be small 
safety in a tempest. But, during the forty-six 
years which followed the accession of the house 
of Hanover, these distinctive peculiarities seemed 
to be effaced. ‘The whig conceived that he could 
not better serve the cause of civil and religious 
freedom than by strenuously supporting the Pro- 
testant dynasty. The tory conceived that he could 
not better prove his haired of revolutions than by 
attacking a government to which ¢ revolution had 
given being. Both came by degrees to attach 
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more importance to the means than to the end. 
Both were thrown into unnatural situations ; and 
both, like animals transported to an uncongenial 
climate, languished and degenerated. The tory, 
removed from the sunshine of the court, was as a 
camel in the snows of Lapland. The whig, bask- 
ing in the rays of royal favor, was as a reindeer in 
the sands of Arabia. 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a 
strange encounter between a human form and a 
serpent. The enemies, after cruel wounds in- 
flicted, stood for a time glaring on each other. A 
great cloud surrounded them, and then a wonder- 
ful metamorphosis began. Each creature was 
transfigured into the likeness of its antagonist. 
The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs ; the 
man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail. The 
body of the serpent put forth arms; the arms of 
the man shrank into his body. At length the ser- 
pent stood up a man, and spake; the man sank 
down a serpent, and glided hissing away. Some- 
thing like this was the transformation which, dur- 
ing the reign of George the First, befell the two 
English parties. Each gradually took the shape 
and color of its foe; till at length the tory rose 
up erect the zealot of freedom, and the whig 
crawled and licked the dust at the feet of 
power. 

It is true that, when these degenerate politicians 
discussed questions merely speculative, and, above 
all, when they discussed questions relating to the 
conduct of their own grandfathers, they still 
seemed to differ as their grandfathers had differed. 
The whig, who during three parliaments had never 
given one vote against the court, and who was 
ready to sell his soul for the comptroller’s staff, or 
for the great wardrobe, still professed to draw his 
political doctrines from Locke and Milton, still 
worshipped the memory of Pym and Hampden, 
and would still, on the thirtieth of January, take 
his glass, first to the man in the mask, and then to 
the man who would do it without a mask. The 
tory, on the other hand, while he reviled the mild 
and temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy of 
liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in the iron 
tyranny of Stafford and Laud. But, whatever 
judgment the whig or the tory of that age might 
pronounce on transactions long past, there can be 
no doubt that, as respected the practical questions 
then pending, the tary was a reformer, and indeed 
an intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the 
whig was conservative even to bigotry. We have 
ourselves seen similar effects produced in a neigh- 
boring country by similar causes. Who would 
have believed, fifteen years ago, that M. Guizot 
and M. Villemain would have to defend property 
and social order against the Jacobinical attacks of 
such enemies as M. Genoude and M. de La Roche 
Jaquelin ? 

Thus the successors of the old cavaliers had 
turned demagogues; the successors of the old 
Reundheads had turned courtiers. Yet was it long 
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before their mutual animosity began to abate; for 
it is the nature of parties io retain their original 
enmities far more firmly than their original prin- 
ciples. During many years, a generation of whigs, 
whom Sidney would have spurned as slaves, con- 
tinued to wage deadly war with a generation of 
tories whom Jefferies would have hanged for re- 
publicans. 

Through the whole reign of George the First, 
and through nearly half of the reign of George the 
Second, a tory was regarded as an enemy of the 
reigning house, and was excluded from all the 
favors of the crown. Though most of the country 
gentlemen were tories, none but whigs were cre- 
ated peers and baronets. Though most of the 
clergy were tories, none but whigs were created 
deans and bishops. In every county, opulent and 
well-descended tory squires complained that their 
names were left out of the commission of the 
peace ; while men of small estate and mean birth, 
who were for toleration and excise, septennial 
parliaments and standing armies, presided at 
quarter sessions, and became deputy lieutenants. 

By degrees some approaches were made towards 
a reconciliation. While Walpole was at the head 
of affairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of whigs, headed by the heir-appa- 
rent of the throne, to make an alliance with the 
tories, and a truce even with the Jacobites. After 
Sir Robert’s fall, the ban which lay on the tory 
party was taken off. The chief places in the ad- 
ministration continued to be filled by whigs, and, 
indeed, could scarcely have been filled otherwise ; 
for the tory nobility and gentry, though strong in 
sumbers and in property, had among them scarcely 
a single man distinguished by talents, either for 
business or for debate. A few of them, however, 
were admitted to subordinate offices ; and this in- 
dulgence produced a softening effect on the temper 
of the whole body. The first levee of George the 
Second afier Walpole’s resignation was a remark- 
able spectacle. Mingled with the constant sup- 
porters of the house of Brunswick, with the Rus- 
sells, the Cavendishes, and the Pelhams, appeared 
a crowd of faces utterly unknown to the pages and 
gentlemen-ushers, lords of rural manors, whose 
ale and fox-hounds were renowned in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mendip hills, or round the Wrekin, 
but who had never crossed the threshold of the 
palace since the days when Oxford, with the 
white staff in his hand, stood behind Queen 
Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this 
day, both factions were gradually sinking deeper 
and deeper into repose. The apathy of the pub- 
lie mind is partly to be ascribed to the unjust vio- 
lence with which the administration of Walpole 
had been assailed. In the body politic, as in the 
natural body, morbid languor generally succeeds 
to morbid excitement. The people had been mad- 
dened by sophistry, by calumny, by rhetoric, by 
stimulants applied to the national pride. In the 





fulness of bread, they had raved as if famine had 
been in the land. While enjoying such a measure 
of civil and religious freedom as, till then, no great 
society had ever known, they had eried out for a 
Timoleon or a Brutus to stab their oppressors to 
the heart. They were in this frame of mind when 
the change of administration took place ; and they 
soon found that there was to be no change what- 
ever in the system of government. The natural 
consequences followed. To frantic zeal succeeded 
sullen indifference. The cant of patriotism had 
not merely ceased to charm the public ear, but had 
become as nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after 
the downfall of the Rump. The hot fire was over : 
the cold fit had begun; and it was _long before 
seditious arts, or even real grievances, could bring 
back the fiery paroxysm which had run its course, 
and reached its termination. 

Two attempts were made to disturb this tran- 
quillity. The banished heir of the hovse of Stuart 
headed a rebellion; the discontented heir of the 
house of Brunswick headed an opposition. Both 
the rebellion and the opposition came to nothing. 
The battle of Culloden annihilated the Jacobite 
party ; the death of Prince Frederic dissolved the 
faction which, under his guidance, had feebly 
striven to annoy his father’s government. His 
chief followers hastened to make their peace with 
the ministry ; and the political torpor became com- 
plete. 

Five years after the death of Prince Frederic, 
the public mind was for a time violently excited. 
But this excitement had nothing to do with the 
old disputes between whigs and tories. England 
was at war with France. The war had been fee- 
bly conducted. Minorca had been torn from us. 
Our fleet had retired before the white flag of the 
House of Bourbon. A bitter sense of humiliation, 
new to the proudest and bravest of nations, super- 
seded every other feeling. The ery of all the 
counties and great towns of the realm was for a 
government which would retrieve the honor of the 
English arms. The two most powerful men in 
the country were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 
Alternate victories and defeats had made them 
sensible that neither of them could stand alone. 
The interests of the state, and the interests of 
their own ambition, impelled them to coalesce, 
By their coalition was formed the ministry which 
was in power when George the Third ascended 
the throne. 

The more carefully the structure of this cele- 
brated ministry is examined, the more shall we 
see reason to marvel at the skill or the luck which 
had combined in one harmonious whole such vari- 
ous and, as it seemed, incompatible elements of 
force. The influence which is derived from stain- 
less integrity, the influence which is derived from 
the vilest arts of corruption, the strength of aris- 
tocratical connection, the strength of democratical 
enthusiasm, all these things were for the first 
time found together. Newcastle brought to the 
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coalition a vast mass of power, which had de- | know nothing, believe nothing. People who came 
scended to him from Walpole and Pelham. The|to talk with him about shares in lucrative con- 
public offices, the church, the courts of law, the | tracts, or about the means of securing a Cornish 
army, the navy, the diplomatic service, swarmed | corporation, were soon put out of countenance by 
with his creatures. The boroughs, which long | his arrogant humility. They did him too much 
afterwards made up the memorable schedules A |honor. Such matters were beyond his capacity. 

and B, were represented by his nominees. The | It was true that his poor advice about expeditions 
great whig families, which during several genera- ‘and treaties was listened to with indulgence by a 
tions had been trained in the discipline of party | gracious sovereign. If the question were, who 
warfare, and were accustomed to stand together in | should command in North America, or who should 
a firm phalanx, acknowledged him as their cap-|be ambassador at Berlin, his colleagues would 
tain. Pitt, on the other hand, had what New-| probably condescend to take his opinion. But he 
castle wanted, an eloquence which stirred the | had not the smallest influence with the secretary 
passions and charmed the imagination, a high | of the treasury, and could not venture to ask even 
reputation for purity, and the confidence and ar- | for a tide-waiter’s place. 





dent love of millions. 


It may be doubted whether he did not owe as 


The partition which the two ministers made of ‘much of his popularity to his ostentatious purity, 


the powers of government was singularly happy. 
Each occupied a province for which he was well 
qualified ; and neither had any inclination to in- 
trude himself into the province of the other. New- 
castle took the treasury, the civil and eclesiastical 
patronage, and the disposal of that part of the se- 
cret service money which was then employed in 
bribing members of parliament. Pitt was secre- 
tary of state, with the direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs. ‘Thus the filth of all the noisome 
and pestilential sewers of government was poured 
into one channel. Through the other passed only 
what was bright and stainless. Mean and selfish 
politicians, pining for commissionerships, gold 
sticks, and ribands, flocked to the great house at 
the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields. There, at 
every levee, appeared eighteen or twenty pair of 
lawn sleeves ; for there was not, it was said, a sin- 
gle prelate who had not owed either his first ele- 
vation or some subsequent translation to Newcastle. 
There appeared those members of the house of 
commons in whose silent votes the main strength 
of the government lay. One wanted a place 
in the excise for his butler. Another came about 
a prebend for his son. A third whispered that he 
had always stood by his Grace and the Protestant 
succession ; that his last election had been very 
expensive ; that pot-wallopers had now no con- 
science ; that he had been forced to take up money 
on mortgage; and that he hardly knew where to 
turn for five hundred pounds. The duke pressed all 
their hands, passed his arms round all their shoul- 
ders, patted all their backs, and sent away some 
with wages, and some with promises. From this 
traffic Pitt stood haughtily aloof. Not only was 
he himself incorruptible, but he shrank from the 
loathsome dradgery of corrupting others. He had 
not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, 
and ten in office, without discovering how the gov- 
ernment was carried on. He was perfectly aware 
that bribery was practised on a large scale by his 
colleagues. Hating the practice, yet despairing 
of putting it down, and doubting whether, in those 
times, any ministry could stand without it, he de- 
termined to be blind to it. He would see nothing, 





as to his eloquence, or to his talents for the admin- 
istration of war. It was everywhere said with 
delight and admiration that the great commoner, 
without any advantages of birth or fortune, had, in 
spite of the dislike of the court and of the aristoc- 
racy, made himself the first man in England, and 
made England the first country in the world ; that 
his name was mentioned with awe in every palace 
from Lisbon to Moscow ; that his trophies were in 
all the four quarters of the globe ; yet that he was 
still plain William Pitt, without title or riband, 
without pension or sinecure place. Whenever he 
should retire, after saving the state, he must sell 
his coach-horses and his silver candlesticks. Wide- 
ly as the taint of corruption had spread, his hands 
were clean. They had never received, they had 
never given, the price of infamy. Thus the coali- 
tion gathered to itself support from all the high, 
and all the low parts of human nature, and was 
strong with the whole united strength of virtue and 
of mammon. 

Pitt and Newcastle were codrdinate chief minis- 
ters. The subordinate places had been filled on 
the principle of including in the government every 
party and shade of party, the avowed Jacobites 
alone excepted ; nay, every public man who, from 
his abilities or from his situation, seemed likely to 
be either useful in office or formidable in opposition. 

The whigs, according to what was then con- 
sidered as their prescriptive right, held by far the 
largest share of power. The main support of the 
administration was what may be called the great 
whig connection—a connection which, during near 
half a century, had generally had the chief sway 
in the country, and which derived an immense 
authority from rank, wealth, borough interest, and 
firm union. To this connection, of which New- 
castle was the head, belonged the houses of Caven- 
dish, Lennox, Fitzroy, Bentinck, Manners, Con- 
way, Wentworth, and many others of high note. 

There were two other powerful whig connec- 
tions, either of which might have been a nucleus 
for a formidable opposition. But room had been 
found in the government for both. They were 
known as the Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 
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The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl 
Temple. His talents for administration and debate 
were of no high order. But his great possessions, 
his turbulent and unscrupulous character, his rest- 
less activity, and his skill in the most ignoble tac- 
ties of faction, made him one of the most formidable 
enemies that a ministry could have. He was 
keeper of the privy seal. His brother George 
was treasurer of the navy. They were supposed 
to be on terms of close friendship with Pitt, who 
had married their sister, and was the most uxorious 
of husbands. 

The Bedfords, or, as they were called by their 
enemies, the Bloomsbury gang, professed to be 
led by John, Duke of Bedford, but in truth led him 
wherever they chose, and very often led him where 
he never would have gone of his own accord. 
He had many good qualities of head and heart, 
and would have been certainly a respectable, and 
possibly a distinguished man, if he had been less 
under the influence of his friends, or more fortu- 
nate in choosing them. Some of them were in- 
deed, to do them justice, men of parts. But here, 
we are afraid, eulogy must end. Sandwich and 
Rigby were able debaters, pleasant boon compan- 
ions, dexterous intriguers, masters of all the arts 
of jobbing and electioneering, and, both in public 
and private life, shamelessly immoral. Weymouth 
had a natural eloquence, which sometimes aston- 
ished those who knew how little he owed to study. 
But he was indolent and dissolute, and had early 
impaired a fine estate with the dice-box, and a fine 
constitution with the bottle. The wealth and 
power of the duke, and the talents and audacity 
of some of his retainers, might have seriously 
annoyed the strongest ministry. But his assistance 
had been secured. He was lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Rigby was his secretary ; and the whole 
party dutifully supported the measures of the gov- 
ernment. 

Two men had, a short time before, been thought 
likely to contest with Pitt the lead of the house 
of commons—William Murray and Henry Fox. 
But Murray had been removed to the lords, and 
was chief-justice of the king’s bench; Fex was 
indeed still in the commons. But means had been 
found to secure, if not his strenuous support, at 
least his silent acquiescence. He was a poor man ; 
he was a doting father. The office of paymaster- 
general during an expensive war was, in that age, 
perhaps the most lucrative situation in the gift of 
the government. This office was bestowed on 
Fox. The prospect of making a noble fortune in 
a few years, and of providing amply for his darling 
boy Charles, was irresistibly tempting. To hold 
a subordinate place, however profitable, after hav- 
ing led the house of commons, and having been 
intrusted with the business of forming a ministry, 
was indeed a great descent. But a punctilious 
sense of personal dignity was no part of the char- 
acter of Henry Fox. 

We have not time to enumerate all the other 
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men of weight and talents who were, by some tie 


or other, attached to the government. We may 
mention Hardwicke, reputed the first lawyer of the 
age; Legge, reputed the first financier of the 
age; the acute and ready Oswald; the bold and 
humerous Nugent; Charles Townshend, the most 
brilliant and versatile of mankind ; Elliot, Barring- 
ton, North, Pratt. Indeed, as far as we recollect, 
there were in the whole house of commons only 
two men of distinguished abilities who were not 
connected with the government; and those two 
men stood so low in public estimation, that the 
only service which they could have rendered to 
any government would have been to oppose it. 
We speak of Lord George Sackville and Bubb 
Dodington. 

Though most of the official men, and all the 
members of the cabdinet, were reputed whigs, the 
tories were by no means excluded from employ- 
ment. Pitt had gratified many of them with com- 
mands in the militia, which increased both their 
income and their importance in their own counties ; 
and they were therefore in better humor than at 
any time since the death of Anne. Some of the 
party still continued to grumble over their punch 
at the Cocoa-Tree ; but in the house of commons 
not a single one of the malecontents durst lift his 
eyes above the buckle of Pitt’s shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no opposition. Nay, 
there was no sign from which it could be guessed 
in what quarter opposition was likely to arise. 
Several years passed during which parliament 
seemed to have abdicated its chief functions. The 
journals of the house of commons during four ses- 
sions, contain no trace of a division ona party 
question. The supplies, though beyond precedent 
great, were voted without discussion. The most 
animated debates of that period were on road bills 
and inclosure bills. 

The old king was content; and it mattered 
little whether he were content or not. It would 
have been impossible for him to emancipate him- 
self from a ministry so powerful, even if he had 
been inclined to do so. But he had no such incli- 
nation. He had once, indeed, been strongly preju- 
diced against Pitt, and had repeatedly been ill used 
by Neweastle; but the vigor and success with 
which the war had been waged in Germany, and 
the smoothness with which all public business was 
carried on, had produced a favorable change in the 
royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the 
25th of October 1760, George the Second suddenly 
died, and George the Third, then twenty-two years 
old, became king. The situation of George the 
Third differed widely from that of his grandfather 
and that of his great-grandfather. Many years 
had now elapsed since a sovereign of England had 
been an object of affection to any part of his peo- 
ple. The first two kings of the house of Hanover 
had neither those hereditary rights which have often 
supplied the defect of merit, nor those personal 
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qualities which have often supplied the defect of 
title A prince may be popular with little virtue 
or capacity, if he reigns by birthright derived from 
a long line of illustrious predecessors. An usur- 
per may be popular, if his genius has saved or 
aggrandized the nation which he governs. Per- 
haps no rulers have in our time had a stronger hold 
on the affection of subjects than the Emperor Fran- 
cis, and his son-in-law the Emperor Napoleon. 
But imagine a ruler with no better title than Napo- 
leon, and no better understanding than Francis. 
Richard Cromwell was such a ruler; and, as soon 
as an arm was lifted up against him, he fell with- 
out a struggle, amid universal derision. George 
the First and George the Second were in a situa- 
tion which bore some resemblance to that of Rich- 
ard Cromwell. They were saved from the fate of 
Richard Cromwell by the strenuous and able exer- 
tions of the whig party, and by the general con- 
viction that the nation had no choice but between 
the house of Branswick and Popery. But by no 
class were the Guelphs regarded with that devoted 
affection, of which Charles the First, Charles the 
Second, and James the Second, in spite of the 
greatest faults, and in the midst of the greatest 
misfortunés, received innumerable proofs. Those 
whigs who stood by the new dynasty so manfully 
with purse and sword, did so on principles inde- 
pendent of, and indeed almost incompatible with, 
the sentiment of devoted loyalty. The moderate 
tories regarded the foreign dynasty as a great evil, 
which must be endured for fear of a greater evil. 
In the eyes of the high tories, the Elector was the 
most hateful of robbers and tyrants. The crown 
of another was on his head; the blood of the 
brave and Joyal was on his hands. Thus, during 
many years, the kings of England were objects 
of strong personal aversion to many of their sub- 
jects, and of strong personal attachment to none. 
They found, indeed, firm and cordial support 
against the pretender to their throne; but this 
support was given, not at all for their sake, but for 
the sake of a religious and political system which 
would have been endangered by their fall. This 
support, too, they were compelled to purchase by 
perpetually sacrificing their private inclinations to 
the party which had set them on the throne, and 
which maintained them there. 

At the elose of the reign of George the Second, 
the feeling of aversion with which the house 
of Brunswick had long been regarded by half the 
nation had died away; but no feeling of affection 
to that house had yetsprung up. ‘There was little, 
indeed, in the old king’s character to inspire 
esteem or tenderness. He was not our country- 
man. He never set foot on our soil till he was 
more than thirty years old. His speech bewrayed 
his foreign origin and breeding. His love for his 
native land, though the most amiable part of his 
character, was not likely to endear him to his Brit- 
ish subjects. That he was never so happy as 
when he could exchange St. James’ for Hernhau- 
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sen; that, year after year, our fleets were em- 
ployed to convoy him to the Continent ; that the 
interests of his kingdom were as nothing to him 
when compared with the interests of his electo- 
rate, could scarcely be denied. As to the rest, he 
had neither the qualities which make dulness 
respectable, nor the qualities which make libertin- 
ism attractive. He had been a bad son and a 
worse father; an unfaithful husband and an 
ungraceful lover. Not one magnanimous or 
humane action is recorded of him; but many 
instances of meanness, and of a harshness which, 
but for the strong constitutional restraints under 
which he was placed, might have made the misery 
of his people. 

He died; and at once a new world opened. 
The young king was a born Englishman. All his 
tastes and habits, good or bad, were English. No 
portion of his subjects had anything to reproach 
him with. Even the remaining adherents of the 
house of Stuart could scarcely impute to him the 
guilt of usurpation. He was not responsible for 
the revolution, for the Act of Settlement, for the 
suppression of the risings of 1715 and of 1745. 
He was innocent of the blood of Derwentwater 
and Kilmarnock, of Balmerino and Cameron. 
Born more than fifty years after the old line had 
been expelled, fourth in descent and third in suc- 
cession of the Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right. His age, his 
appearance, and all that was known of his charac- 
ter, conciliated public favor. He was in the 
bloom of youth; his person and address were 
pleasing. Scandal imputed to him no vice ; aad 
flattery might, without any glaring absurdity, 
ascribe to him many princely virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment 
of loyalty, a sentiment which had lately seemed 
to be as much out of date as the belief in witches 
or the practice of pilgrimage, should, from the day 
of his accession, have begun to revive. The tories 
in particular, who had always been inclined to 
king-worship, and who had long felt with pain the 
want of an idol before whom they could bow them- 
selves down, were as joyful as the priests of Apis, 
when, after a long interval, they had found a new 
calf to adore. It was soon clear that George the 
Third was regarded by a portion of the nativn 
with a very different feeling from that which his 
two predecessors had inspired. They had been 
merely first magistrates, doges, stadtholders ; he 
was emphatically a king, the anointed of heaven, 
the breath of his people’s nostrils. The years of 
the widowhood and mourning of the tory party 
were over. Dido had kept faith long enough to 
the cold ashes of a former lord; she had at last 
found a comforter, and recognized the vestiges of 
the old flame. The golden days of Harley would 
return; the Somersets, the Lees, and the Wynd- 
hams would again surround the throne. ‘The lati- 
tudinarian prelates, who had not been ashamed to 
correspond with Doddridge and to shake hands 
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with Whiston, would be succeeded by divines of 
the temper of South and Atterbury. The devo- 
tion which had been so signally shown to the 
house of Stuart—which had been proof agai 
defeats, confiscations, and proscriptions, which per- 
fidy , oppression, ingratitude, could not weary, out— 
was now transferred entire to the house of Bruns- 
wick. If George the Third would but accept the 
homage of the cavaliers and high-churchmen, he 
should be to them all that Charles the First and 
Charles the Second had been. 

The prince, whose accession was thus hailed by 
a great party long estranged from his house, had 
received from nature a strong will, a firmness of 
temper to which a harsher name might perhaps be 
given, and an understanding not, indeed, acute or 
enlarged, but such as qualified him to be a good 
man of business. But his character had not yet 
fully developed itself. He had been brought up 
in strict seclusion. The detractors of the princess- 
dowager of Wales affirmed that she had kept her 
children from commerce with society, in order that 
she might hold an undivided empire over their 
minds, She gave a very different explanation of 
her conduct. She would gladly, she said, see her 
sons and daughters mix in the world, if they could 
do so without risk to their morals. But the profli- 
gacy of the people of quality alarmed her. The 
young men were all rakes; the young women 
made love, instead of waiting till it was made to 
them. She could not bear to expose those whom 
she loved best to the contaminating influence of 
such society. The moral advantages of the sys- 
tem of education which formed the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the Queen of Den- 
mark, may perhaps be questioned. George the 
Third was indeed no libertine ; but he brought to 
the throne a mind only half opened, and was for 
some time entirely under the influence of his 
mother and of his groom of the stole, John Stu- 
art, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, even by 
name, to the country which he was soon to govern. 
He had indeed, a short time after he came of age, 
been chosen to fill a vacancy which, in the middle 
of a parliament, had taken place among the Scotch 
representative peers. He had disobliged the whig 
ministers by giving some silent votes with the 
tories, had consequently lost his seat at the next 
dissolution, and had never been reélected. Near 
twenty years had elapsed since he had borne any 
part in politics. He had passed some of those 
years at his seat in one of the Hebrides, and from 
that retirement he had emerged as one of the 
household of Prince Frederic. Lord Bute, ex- 
eluded from public life, had found out many ways 
of amusing his leisure. He was a tolerable actor 
in private theatricals, and was particularly success- 
ful in the part of Lothario. A handsome leg, to 
which both painters and satirists took care to give 
prominence, was among his chief qualifications for 
the stage. He devised quaint dresses for mas- 
He dabbled in geometry, mechanics, 
and botany. He paid some attention to antiqui- 
ties and works of art, and was considered in his 
own circle as a judge of painting, architecture, 
and poetry. It is said that his spelling was in- 
correct. But though, in our time, incorrect spell- 
ing is justly considered as a proof of sordid igno- 
rance, it would be most unjust to apply the same 
rule to people who lived a century ago. The 
novel of Sir Charles Grandison was published 
about the time at which Lord Bute made his 





appearance at Leicester House. Our readers may 
wer remember the account which Charlotte 
i ives of her two lovers. One of them, 
a fashionable baronet who talks French and Italian 
fluently, cannot write a line in his own language 
without some sin against orthography ; the other, 
who is represented as a most respectable specimen 
of the young aristocracy, and something of a vir- 
tuoso, is described as spelling pretty well fora lord. 
On the whole, the 1 of Bute might fairly be 
called a man of cultivated mind. He was also a 
man of undoubted honor. But his understanding 
was narrow, and his manners cold and haughty. 
His qualifications for the part of a statesman were 
best described by Frederic, who often indulged in 
the unprincely luxury of sneering at his depend- 
ents. ‘* Bute,’’ said his royal highness ‘‘ you are 
the very man to be envoy at some small proud 
German court where there is nothing to do,”’ 

Scandal represented the groom of the stole as 
the favored lover of the princess-dowager. He 
was undoubtedly her confidential friend. The 
influence which the two united exercised over the 
mind of the king, was for a time unbounded. 
The princess, a woman and a foreigner, was not 
likely to be a judicious adviser about affairs of 
state; the earl could scarcely be said to have 
served even a noviciate in politics. His notions 
of government had been acquired in the society 
which had been in the habit of assembling round 
Frederic at Kew and Leicester House. That 
society consisted principally of tories, who had 
been reconciled to the house of Hanover by the 
civility with which the prince had treated them, and 
by the hope of obtaining high preferment when he 
should come to the throne. Their political creed 
was a peculiar modification of toryism. It was the 
creed neither of the tories of the seventeenth nor 
of the tories of the nineteenth century ; it was the 
creed, not of Filmer and Sacheverell, not of Per- 
ceval and Eldon, but of the sect of which Boling- 
broke may be considered as the chief doctor. 
This sect deserves commendation for having 
pointed out and justly reprobated some great 
abuses which sprang. up during the long domina- 
tion of the whigs. But it is far easier to point out 
and reprobate abuses than to propose reforms : and 
the reforms which Bolingbroke proposed would 
either have been utterly inefficient, or would have 

roduced much more mischief than they would 
1ave removed, 

The revolution had saved the nation from one 
class of evils, but had at the same time—such is 
the imperfection of all things human—engenaered 
or aggravated another class of evils which required 
new remedies. Liberty and property were secure 
from the attacks of prerogative. Conscience was re- 
spected. No greonen ventured to infringe any 
of the rights solemnly recognized by the instrument 
which had called William and Mary to the throne. 
But it cannot be denied that, under the new sys- 
tem, the public interests and the public morals 
were seriously endangered by corruption and fac- 
tion. During the long struggle against the Stu- 
arts, the chief object of the most enlightened 
statesmen had been to strengthen the house of 
commons. The struggle was over, the victory 
was won, the house of commons was supreme in 
the state ; and all the vices which had till then 
been latent in the represeutative system were ra 
idly developed by prosperity and power. Scarcely 
had the.executive government become really re- 
sponsible to the house of commons, when it began 
































to appear that the house of commons was not 
really responsible to the nation. Many of the con- 
stituent bodies were under the absolute control of 
individuals; many were notoriously at the com- 
mand of the highest bidder. The debates were 
not published; it was very seldom known out of 
doors how a gentleman had voted. Thus, while 
the ministry was accountable to the parliament, 
the majority of the parliament was accountable to 
nobody. Under such circumstances, nothing 
could be more natural than that the members 
should insist on being paid for their votes, should 
form themselves into combinations for the purpose 
of raising the price of their votes, and should at 
critical conjunectures extort large wages by threat- 
ening a strike. Thus the whig ministers of George 
the First and George the Second were compelled 
to reduce corruption to a system, and to practise 
it on a gigantic seale. 

If we are right as to the cause of these abuses, 
we can scarcely be wrong as to the remedy. The 
remedy was surely not to deprive the house of 
commons of its weight in the state. Such a 
course would undoubtedly have put an end to par- 
liamentary corruption and to parliamentary fac- 
tions: for, when votes cease to be of importance, 
they will cease to be bought, and when knaves 
ean get nothing by combining, they will cease to 
eombine. But to destroy corruption and faction 
by introducing despotism, would have been to 
eure bad by worse. The proper remedy evidently 
was, to make the house of commons responsible 
to the nation; and this was to be effected in two 
ways—first, by giving publicity to parliamentary 
proceedings, and thus placing every member on 
his trial before the tribunal of public opinion ; and 
secondly, by so reforming the constitution of the 
honse, that no man should be able to sit in it who 
had not been returned by a respectable and inde- 
pendent body of constituents. 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke’s disciples reeom- 
mended a very different mode of treating the dis- 
eases of the state. Their doctrine was, that a 
vigorous use of the prerogative by a patriot king 
would at once break all factious combinations, and 
supersede the pretended necessity of bribing mem- 
bers of Parliament. The king had only to resolve 
that he would be master, that he would not be 
held in thraldrom by any set of men, that he 
would take for ministers any persons in whom he 
had confidence, without distinction of party, and 
that he would restrain his servants from influenc- 
ing, by immoral means, either the constituent 
bodies or the representative body. This childish 
scheme proved that those who proposed it knew 
nothing of the nature of the evil with which they 

retended to deal. The real cause of the preva- 
ence of corruption and faction was, that a house 
of commons, not accountable to the people, was 
more powerful than the king. Bolingbroke’s 
remedy could be applied only by a king more 
powerful than the house of commons. How 
was the patriot prince to govern in defiance of the 
body without whose consent he could not equip a 
sloop, keep a battalion under arms, send an em- 
hassy, or defray even the charges of his own 
hoasehold? Was he to dissolve the Parliament! 
And what was he likely to gain by appealing to 
Sudbury and Old Sarum against the venality of 
their representatives Was he to send out privy 
seals? Was he to levy ship-money? If so, this 
boasted reform must commence in all probability 
by civil war, and, if consummated, must be con- 
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summated by the establishment of absolute mon- 
archy. Or was the patriot king to carry the 
house of commons with him in his upright de- 
signs? By what means? Interdicting himself 
from the use of corrupt: influence, what motive 
was he to address to the Dodingtous and Win- 
ningtons? Was cupidity, strengthened by habit, 
to be laid asleep by a few fine sentences about 
virtue and union? 

Absurd as this theory was, it had many ad- 
mirers, particularly among men of letters. It 
was now to be reduced to practice ; and the result 
was, as any man of sagacity must have foreseen, 
the most piteous and ridiculous of failures. 

On the very day of the young king’s accession, 
appeared some signs which indicated the approach 
of a great change. The speech which he made 
to his council was not submitted to the cabinet. 
It was drawn up by Bute, and contained some 
expressions which might be construed into reflec- 
tions on the conduct of affairs during the late 
reign. Pitt remonstrated, and begged that these 
expressions might be softened down in the printed 
copy ; but it was not till after some hours of al- 
tercation that Bute yielded ; and, even after Bute 
had yielded, the king affected to hold out till the 
following afternoon. On the same day on which 
this singular contest took place, Bute was not only 
sworr of the privy council, but introduced into 
the cabinet. 

Soon after this, Lord Holdernesse, one of the 
secretaries of state, in pursuance of a plan con- 
certed with the court, resigned the seals. Bute 
was instantly appointed to the vacant place. A 
general election speedily followed, and the new 
secretary entered parliament in the only way in 
which he then could enter it, as one of the sixteen 
representative peers of Scotland.* 

Had the ministers been firmly united, it can 
scarcely be doubted that they would have been 
able to withstand the court. The parliamenta 
influence of the whig aristocracy, combined wit 
the genius, the virtue, and the fame of Pitt, would 
have been irresistible. But there had been in the 
cabinet of George the Second latent jealousies 
and enmities, which now began to show them- 
selves. Pitt had been estranged from his old ally 
Legge, the chancellor of the exchequer. Some 
of the ministers were envious of Pitt’s popularity ; 
others were, not altogether without cause, dis- 
gusted by his imperious and haughty demeanor ; 
others, again, were honestly opposed to some 
parts of his policy. They admitted that he had 
found the country in the depths of humiliation, 
and had raised it to the height of glory; they 
admitted that he had conducted the war with 
energy, ability, and splendid success. But they 
began to hint that the drain on the resources of 
the state was unexampled, and that the public 
debt was increasing with a speed at which Mon- 
tague or Godolphin would have stood aghast. 
Some of the acquisitions made by our fleets and 
armies were, it was acknowledged, profitable as 
well as honorable; but, now that George the 
Second was dead, a courtier might venture to ask 
why England was to become a party in a dispute 
between two German powers. What was it to 
her whether the house of Hapsburg or the house 
of Brandenburg ruled in Silesiat Why were the 


* In the reign of Anne, the house of lords had resolved 
that, under the 23d article of Union, no Scotch peer could 
be created a peer of Great Britain. This resolution was 
not annulled till the year 1782. 
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best English regiments fighting on the Maine! 
Why were the Prussian battalions paid with Eng- 
lish goldt The great minister seemed to think it 
beneath him to calculate the price of victory. 
As long as the Tower guns were fired, as 
streets were illuminated, as French banners were 
carried in triumph through the streets of London, 
it was to him matter of indifference to what extent 
the public burdens were au ted. Nay, he 
seemed to glory in the magnitude of these sacri- 
fices, which the people, fascinated by his elo- 
quence and success, had too readily made, and 
would long and bitterly regret. There was no 
check on waste or embezzlement. Our commissa- 
ries returned from the camp of Prince Ferdinand 
to buy boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival the mag- 
nificence of the old aristocracy of the realm. 
Already had we borrowed, in four years of war, 
more than the most skilful and economical govern- 
ment would pay in forty years of peace. But the 
prospect of peace was as remote as ever. It could 
not be doubted that France, smarting and pros- 
trate, would consent to fair terms of accommoda- 
tion; but this was not what Pitt wanted. War 
had made him powerful and popular; with war, 
all that was brightest in his life was associated : 
for war, his ts were peculiarly fitted. He 
had at length begun to love war for its own sake, 
and was more disposed to quarrel with neutrals 
than to make peace with enemies. 

Such were the views of the Duke of Bedford 
and of the Earl of Hardwicke; but no member 
of the government held these opinions so strongly 
as George Grenville, the treasurer of the navy. 
George Grenville was brother-in-law of Pitt, and 
had always been reckoned one of Pitt’s personal 
and political friends. But it is difficult to conceive 
two men of talents and integrity more utterly un- 
like each other. Pitt, as his sister often said, 
knew nothing accurately except Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen. He had never applied himself steadily to 
any branch of knowledge. He was a wretched 
financier. He never became familiar even with 
the rules of that house of which he was the 
brightest ornament. He had never studied public 
law as a system; and was, indeed, so ignorant of 
the whole subject, that George the Second, on one 
occasion, complained bitterly that a man who had 
never read Vattel should presume to undertake 
the direction of foreign affairs. But these defects 
were more than redeemed by high aad rare gifis ; 
by a strange power of inspiring great masses of 
men with confidence and affection; by an elo- 
quence which not only delighted the ear, but 
stirred the blood and brought tears into the eyes ; 
by originality in devising plans; by vigor in exe- 
cuting them. Grenville, on the other hand, was 
by nature and habit a man of details. He had 
been bred a lawyer; and he had brought the in- 
dustry and acuteness of the temple into official 
and parliamentary life. He was supposed to be 
intimately acquainted with the whole fiscal system 
of the country. He had paid especial attention 
to the law of Parliament, and was so learned in 
all things relating to the privileges and orders of 
me house of feiss vay hey cape who loved him 
east pronou im the only person competent 
to succeed Onslow in the baie. His aot te 
were generally instructive, and sometimes, from 
the gravity and earnestness with which he spoke, 
even impressive ; but never brilliant, and generally 
tedious. Indeed, even when he was at the head 
of affairs, he sometimes found it difficult to obtain 
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the ear of the house. In disposition as well as 
in intellect, he differed widely from his brother-in- 
law. Pitt was utterly regardless of money. He 
would scarcely stretch out his hand to take it; 
and, when it came, he threw it away with childish 
profusion, Grenville, though strictly upright, was 
grasping and parsimonious. Pitt was a man of 
excitable nerves, sanguine in hope, easily elated 
by success and popularity, keenly sensible of 
injury, but prompt to forgive; Grenville’s char- 
acter was stern, melancholy, and _pertinacious. 
Nothing was more remarkable in him than his in- 
clination always to look on the dark side of things. 
He was the raven of the house of commons, 
always croaking defeat in the midst of triumphs, 
and bankruptcy with an overflowing voy soon 
Burke, with general applause, compared Gren- 
ville, in a time of quiet and plenty, to the evil 
spirit whom Ovid described looking down on the 
stately temples and wealthy haven of Athens, and 
searce able to refrain from weeping because she 
could find nothing at which to weep. Such a 
man was not likely to be popular. But to unpop- 
ularity Grenville y Avwy a dogged determination, 
which sometimes forced even who hated him 
to respect him. 


It was natural that Pitt and Grenville, being 
such as they were, should take very different 
views of the situation of affairs. Pitt could see 
nothing but the trophies; Grenviile could see 
nothing but the bill. Pitt boasted that England 
was victorious at once in America, in India, and 
in Germany—the umpire of the continent, the mis 
tress of the sea. Grenville cast up the subsidies, 
sighed over the army extraordinaries, and groaned 
in spirit to think that the nation had borrowed eight 
millions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was not difficult 
for Bute to deal. Legge was the first who fell. 
He had given offence to the young king in the late 
reign, by refusing to support a creature of Bute at 
a Hampshire election. He was now not only 
turned out, but in the closet, when he delivered up 
his seal of office, was treated with gross incivility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event 
with indifference. But the danger was now fast 
approaching himself. Charles the Third of Spain 
had early conceived a deadly hatred of England. 
Twenty years before, when he was king of the 
two Sicilies, he had been eager to join the coali- 
tion against Maria Theresa. But an English fleet 
had suddenly appeared in the Bay of Naples. An 
English captain had landed, had proceeded to the 
palace, laid a watch on the table, and had told 
his majesty that, within an hour, a treaty of neu- 
trality must be signed, or a bombardment would 
commence. The treaty was signed ; the squadron 
sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours after it had 
sailed in; and from that day the ruling passion of 
the humbled prince was aversion to the English 
name. He was at length in a situation in which 
he might hope to gratify that passion. He had 
recently become King of Spain and the Indies. 
He saw, with envy and apprehension, the triumphs 
of our navy, and the rapid extension of our colo- 
nial empire. He was a Bourbon, and sympa 
thized with - psseocr of on. = ~ we or 
he sprang. He wasa iard ; and no ia 
could bear to see Gibeaker and Mizorea' in the 
possession of a foreign power. Impelled by such 
feelings, Charles concluded a secret treaty with 
France. By this treaty, known as the Family 
Compact, the two powers bound themselves, not 
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in express words, but by the clearest implication, 
to make war on England in common. Spain 
postponed the declaration of hostilities only till her 
fleet, laden with the treasures of America, should 
have arrived. 

The existence of the treaty could not be kept a 
secret from Pitt. He acted as a man of his capa- 
city and energy might be expected to act. He at 
once Celeste to declare war against Spain, and 
to intercept the American fleet. He had deter- 
mined, it is said, to attack without delay both 
Havana and the Philippines. 

His wise and resolute counsel was rejected. 
Bute was foremost in opposing it, and was sup- 
ported by almost the whole cabinet. Some of the 
ministers doubted, or affected to doubt, the cor- 
rectness of Pitt’s intelligence ; some shrank from 
the responsibility of advising a course so bold and 
decided as that which he proposed; some were 
weary of his ascendency, and were glad to get 
rid of him on any pretext. One only of his col- 
leagues agreed with him, his brother-in-law, Earl 
Temple. 

Pitt and Temple resigned their offices. To Pitt 
the young king behaved at parting in the most gra- 
cious manner. Pitt, who proud and fiery every- 
where else, was always meek and humble in the 
closet, was moved even to tears. The king and 
the favorite urged him to accept some substantial 
mark of royal gratitude. Would he like to be 
ee governor 6f Canadat A salary of 

5,000 a year should be annexed to the office. 
Residence would not be required. It was true 
that the governor of Canada, as the law then 
stood, could not be a member of the house of 
commons. But a bill should be brought in, 
authorizing Pitt to hold his government together 
with a seat in Parliament, and in the preamble 
should be set forth his claims to the gratitude of 
his country. Pitt answered, with all delicacy, 
that his anxieties were rather for his wife and 
family than for himself, and that nothing would be 
so acceptable to him as a mark of royal goodness 
which might be beneficial to those who are dearest 
tohim. The hint was taken. The same gazette 
which announced the retirement of the secretary 
of state, announced, also, that, in consideration of 
his great publie services, his wife had been created 
a peeress in her own right, and a pensian of three 
thousand pounds a year, for three lives, had been 
bestowed on himself. It was doubtless thought 
that the rewards and honors conferred on the great 
minister would have a conciliatory effect on the 
eg mind. Perhaps, too, it was thought that 

is popularity, which had partly arisen from the 
contempt which he had always shown for money, 
would be damaged by a pension; and, indeed, a 
crowd of libels instantly appeared, in which he 
was accused of having sold his country. Many 
of his true friends thought that he would have best 
consulted the dignity of his character by refusing 
to accept any pecuniary reward from the court, 
Nevertheless, the general opinion of his talents, 
virtues, and services, remained unaltered. Ad- 
dresses were presented to him from several large 
towns. London showed its admiration and affec- 
tion in a still more marked manner. Soon after 
his resignation came the Lord Mayor’s day. The 
king and the royal family dined at Guildhall. Pitt 
was one of the guests. The young sovereign, 
seated by his bride in the state coach, received a 
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mations directed to him. The streets, the balco- 
nies, the chimney-tops, burst into a roar of delight 
as his chariot passed. by, The ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs from the windows. The common 
people clung to the wheels, shook hands with the 
footmen, and even kissed the horses. Cries of 
*“No Bute!’ “*No Newcastle salmon!’’ were 
mingled with the shouts of ‘Pitt forever!” 
When Pitt entered Guildhall, he was welcomed 
by loud huzzas and clapping of hands, in which 
the very magistrates of the city joined. Lord 
Bute, in the mean time, was hooted and pelted 
through Cheapside, and would, it was thought, 
have been in some danger, if he had not taken 
the precaution of surrounding his carriage with 
a strong body-guard of boxers. Many persons 
blamed the conduct of Pitt on. this occasion as 
disrespectful to the king. Indeed, Pitt himself 
afterwards owned that he had done wrong. He 
was led into this error, as he was afterwards led 
into more serious errors, by the influence of his 
turbulent and mischievous brother-in-law, Temple. 

The events which immediately followed Pitt’s 
retirement raised his fame higher than ever. War 
with Spain proved to be, as he had predicted, 
inevitable. News came from the West Indies 
that Martinique had been taken by an expedition 
which he had sent forth. Havana fell ; and it was 
known that he had planned an attack on Havana, 
Manilla capitulated ; and it was believed that he 
had meditated a blow against Manilla. The 
American fleet, which he had proposed to inter- 
cept, had unloaded an immense cargo of bullion in 
the haven of Cadiz, before Bute could be convinced 
that the court of Madrid really entertained hostile 
intentions. 

The session of Parliament which followed Pitt’s 
retirement passed over without any violent storm. 
Lord Bute took on himself the most prominent 
part in the house of lords. He had become 
secretary of. state, and indeed prime minister, 
without having once opened his lips in public 
except as an actor. here was, therefore, no 
small curiosity to know how he would acquit him- 
self. Members of the house of commons crowded 
the bar of the lords, and covered the steps of the 
throne. It was generally expected that the orator 
would break down ; but his most malicious hearers 
were forced to own that he had made a better 
figure than they expected. They, indeed, ridi- 
culed his action as theatrical, and his style as 
tumid. They were especially amused by the long 
pauses which, not from hesitation but from affecta- 
tion, he made at all the emphatic words, and 
Charles Townshend cried out, ‘‘ Minute guns!’’ 
The general opinion, however, was, that if Bute 
had been early practised in debate he might have 
become an impressive speaker, 

In the commons, George Grenville had been en- 
trusted with the lead. The task was not, as yet, a 
very difficult one ; for Pitt did not think fit to raise 
the standard of opposition. His speeches at this 
time were distinguished, not only by that elo- 
quence in which he excelled all his rivals, but also 
by a temperance and a modesty which had too 
often been wanting to his character. When war 
was declared against Spain, he justly laid claim to 
the merit of having foreseen what had at length 
become manifest to all, but he carefully abstained 
from arrogant and acrimonious expressions ; and 
this abstinence was the more honorable to him, 
because his temper, never very placid, was now 
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courtiers had adopted a mode of warfare, which 
was soon turned with far more formidable effect 
against themselves. Half the inhabitants of the 
rub street garrets paid their milk-scores and fet 
their shirts out of pawn, by abusing Pitt. His 
German war, his subsidies, his pension, his wife’s 
erage, were shin of beef and gin, blankets and 
askets of small coal, to the starving poetasters of 
the Fleet. Even in the house of commons, he 
was, ou one occasion, during this session, assailed 
with an insolence and malice which called forth 
the indignation of men of all parties; but he 
endured the outrage with majestic patience. In 
his younger days he had been but too ang to 
retaliate on those who attacked him; but now, 
conscious of his great services, and of the space 
which he filled in the eyes of all mankind, he 
would not stoop to personal squabbles. ‘* This is 
no season,”’ he said, in the debate on the Spanish 
war, ‘‘ for altercation and recrimination. day 
has arrived when every Englishman should stand 
forth for his country. Arm the whole; be one 
people ; forget everything but the public. I set 
you the example. Harassed by slanderers, sink- 
ing under pain and disease, for the public I forget 
both my wrongs and my infirmities !”? On a gene- 
ral review -f his life, we are inclined to think 
that his genius and virtue never shone with so 
pure an effulgence as during the session of 1762. 
The session drew towards the close ; and Bute, 
emboldened by the acquiescence of the houses, re- 
solved to strike another great blow, and to become 
first minister in name as well as in reality. That 
coalition, which a few months before had seemed 
all powerful, had been dissolved. ‘The retreat of 
Pitt had deprived the government of popularity. 
Newcastle had exulted in the fall of the illustrious 
colleague whom he envied and dreaded, and had 
not foreseen that his own doom was at hand. He 
still tried to flatter himself that he was at the head 
of the government ; but insults heaped on insults 
at length undeceived him. Places which had 
always been considered as in his gift, were be- 
stowed without any reference to him. His expos- 
tulations only called forth significant hints that it 
was time for him to retire. e day he pressed on 
Bute the claims of a whig prelate to the arch- 
bishopric of York. ‘If your grace thinks so 
highly of him,’’ answered Bute, ‘1 wonder that 
you did not promote him when *‘ you had the 
power.”’ Still the old man clung with a desperate 
gras; to the wreck. Seldom, indeed, have Chris- 
tian meekness and Christian humility equalled the 
meekness and humility of his patient and abject 
ambition. At length he was forced to understand 
that all was over. He quitted that court where 
he had held high office during forty-five years, 
and hid his shame and regret among the cedars of 
Claremont. Bute became first lord of the treasury. 
The favorite had undoubtedly committed a great 
error. It is impossible to imagine a tool better 
suited to his purposes than that which he thus 
threw away, or rather put into the hands of his 
enemies. If Newcastle had been suffered to play 
at being first minister, Bute might securely and 
quietly have enjoyed the substance of power. The 
gradual introduction of tories into all the depart- 
ments of the government might have been effected 
without any violent clamor, if the chief of the 
great whig connection had been ostensibly at the 
head of affairs. This was strongly represented to 
Bute by Lord Mansfield, a man who may justly be 
called the father of modern toryism, of toryism 
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modified to suit an order of things under which the 
house of commons is the most powerful body in the 
state. The theories which had dazzled Bute could 
not impose on the fine intellect of Mansfield. The 
temerity with which Bute provoked the hostility 
of powerful and deeply-rooted interests, was dis- 
pleasing to Mansfield’s cold and timid nature. Ex- 
postulation, however, was vain. Bute was im- 

tient of advice, drunk with success, eager to be, 
in show as well as in reality, the head of the gov- 
ernment. He had engaged in an undertaking, in 
which a screen was absolutely necessary to his 
success, and even to his safety. He found an 
excellent screen ready in the very place where 
it was most needed; and he rudely pushed it 
away. 

And now the new system of government came 
into full operation. For the first time since the 
accession of the house of Hanover, the tory party 
was in the ascendant. The prime minister him- 
self was a tory. Lord Egremont, who had suc- 
ceeded Pitt as secretary of state, was a tory, and 
the son of a tory. Sir Francis Dashwood, a man 
of slender parts, of small experience, and of no- 
toriously immoral character, was made chancellor 
of the exchequer, for no reason that could be 
imagined, except that he was a tory and had been 
a Jacobite. The royal household was filled with 
men whose favorite toast, a few years before, had 
been the ‘‘king over the water.”’ The relative 
position of the two great national seats of Jearnin 
was suddenly changed. The University of Oxfor 
had long been the chief seat of disaffection. In 
troubled times, the High street had been lined with 
bayonets ; the colleges had been searched by the 
king’s messengers. Grave doctors were in the 
habit of talking very Ciceronian treason in the 
theatre ; and the under-graduates drank bumpers 
to Jacobite toasts, and chanted Jacobite airs. Of 
four successive chancellors of the university, one 
had notoriously been in the Pretender’s service ; 
the other three were fully believed to be in secret 
correspondence with the exiled family. Cambridge 
had therefore been especially favored by the Hano- 
verian princes, and had shown herself grateful for 
their patronage. George the First had enriched 
her whetey  eaetge the Second had contributed 
munificently to her senate-house. Bishopries and 
deaneries were showered on her children. Her 
chancellor was Newcastle, the chief of the whig 
aristocracy ; her high-steward was Hardwicke, 
the whig head of the law. Both her burgesses 
had held office under the whig ministry. Times 
had now changed. The University of Cam- 
bridge was received at St. James’ with com- 
parative coldness. The answers to the addresses 
of Oxford were all graciousness and warmth. 

The watchwords of the new government were 
be and purity. The sovereign was no 
onger to be a puppet in the hands of any subject, 
or of any combination of subjects. George the 
Third would not be forced to take ministers whom 
he disliked, as his grandfather had been forced to 
take Pitt. George the third would not be forced 
to part with any whom he delighted to honor, as 
his grandfather had been ft to part with Car- 
teret. At the same time, the system of bribery 
which had grown up during the late reigns was to 
cease. It was ostentatiously proclaimed that, 
since the accession of the young king, neither con- 
stituents nor representatives had been bought with 
the secret service money. To free Britain from 


corruption and oligarchical cabals, to detach her 
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from continental connections, to bring the bloody 
and expensive war with France and Spain to a 
close, such were the specious objects which Bute 
professed to procure. 

Some of these objects he attained. England 
withdrew, at the cost of a deep stain on her faith, 
from her German connections. The war with 
France and Spain was terminated by a peace, 
honorable indeed and advantageous to our country, 
yet less honorable and less advantageous than 
might have been expected from a long and almost 
unbroken series of victories, by land and sea, in 
every part of the world. But the only effect of 
Bute’s domestic administration was to make fac- 
tion wilder and corruption fouler than ever. 

The mutual animosity of the whig and tory 
parties had begun to languish after the fall of 
Walpole, and had seemed to be almost extinct at 
the close of the reign of George the Second. It 
now revived in all its foree. Many whigs, it is 
true, were still in office. The Duke of Bedford 
had signed the treaty with France. The Duke of 
Devonshire, though much out of humor, still con- 
tinued to be lord-chamberlain. Grenville, who led 
the house of commons, and Fox, who still enjoyed 
in silence the immense gains of the pay-office, had 
always been regarded as strong whigs. But the 
bulk of the party throughout the country regarded 
the new minister with abhorrence. here was, 
indeed, no want of popular themes for invective 
against his character. He was a favorite; and 
favorites have always been odious in this country. 
No mere favorite had been at the head of the gov- 
ernment, since the dagger of Felton reached the 
heart of the Duke of Buckingham. After that 
event, the most arbitrary and the most frivolous of 
the Stuarts had felt the necessity of confiding the 
chief direction of affairs to men who had given 
some proof of parliamentary or official talent. 
Strafford, Falkland, Clarendon, Clifford, Shaftes- 
bury, Lauderdale, Danby, Temple, Halifax, Roch- 
ester, Sunderland, whatever their faults might 
be, were all men of acknowledged ability. They 
did not owe their eminence merely to the favor of 
the sovereign. On the contrary, they owed the 
favor of the sovereign to their eminence. Most of 
them, indeed, had first attracted the notice of the 
court by the capacity and vigor which they had 
shown in opposition. The revolution seemed to 
have forever secured the state against the domi- 
nation of a Carr or a Villiers. Now, however, 
the personal regard of the king had at once raised 
aman who had seen nothing of public business, 
who had never opened his lips in parliament, over 
the heads of a crowd of eminent orators, financiers, 
diplomatists. From a private gentleman, this for- 
tunate minion had at once been turned into a secre- 
tary of state. He had made his maiden speech 
when at the head of the administration. The 
vulgar resorted to a simple explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, and the coarsest ribaldry against the 
princess mother was scrawled on every wall and 
in every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by 
impolitie provocation from its Jong sleep, roused 
in turn a still fiereer and more malignant fury, the 
spirit of national animosity. The grudge of whig 
against tory was mingled with the grudge of Eng- 
lishman against Scot. The two sections of the 
great British people had net yet been indissolubly 
blended together. The events of 1715 and of 1745 
had left painful and enduring traces. The trades- 
men of Cornhill had been in dread of seeing their 





tills and warehouses plundered by bare-legged 
mountaineers from the Grampians. They still 
recollected that Black Friday, when the news 
came that the rebels were at Derby, when all the 
shops in the city were closed, and when the Bank 
of England began to pay in sixpences. The Scots, 
on the other hand, remembered, with natural re- 
sentment, the severity with which the insurgents 
had been chastised, the military outrages, the hu- 
miliating laws, the heads fixed on Temple Bar, 
the fires and quartering-blocks on Kennington 
Conmon. The favorite did not suffer the Lnglish 
to forget from what part of the island he came. 
The ery of all the south was that the public 
offices, the army, the navy, were filled with high- 
cheeked Drummonds and Erskines, Macdonalds 
and Macgillivrays, who could not talk a Christian 
tongue, and some of whom had but lately begun to 
wear Christian breeches. All the old jokes om 
hills without trees, girls without stockings, men 
eating the food of horses, pails emptied from the 
fourteenth story, were pointed against these lucky 
adventurers. ‘To the honor of the Scots it must 
be said, that their prudence and their pride re- 
strained them from retaliation. Like the princess 
in the Arabian tale, they stopped their ears tight, 
and, unmoved by the shrillest notes of abuse, 
walked on, without once looking round, straight 
towards the Golden Fountain. . 

Bute, who had always been considered as a man 
of taste and reading, affected, from the moment of 
his elevation, the character of a Mecenas. If he 
expected to conciliate the public by encouraging 
literature and art, he was grievously mistaken. 
Indeed, none of the objects of his munificence, with 
the single exception of Johnson, can be said to 
have been well selected; and the public, not un- 
naturally, ascribed the selection of Johnson rather 
to the doctor’s political prejudices than to his lite- 
rary merits. For a wretched scribbler named Sheb- 
beare, who had nothing in common with Johnson 
except violent Jacobitism, and who had stood in 
the pillory for a libel on the revolution, was 
honored with a mark of royal approbation, similar 
to that which was bestowed on the author of the 
English Dictionary, and of the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. It was remarked that Adam, a Scotch- 
man, was the court architect, and that Ramsay, a 
Seotchman, was the court painter, and was pre- 
ferred to Reynolds. Mallet, a Scotchman of no 
high literary fame, and of infamous character, par- 
took largely of the liberality of the government. 
John Home, a Scotchman, was rewarded for the 
tragedy of Douglas, both with a pension and with 
asinecure place. But, when the author of the 
Bard, and of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
ventured to ask for a professorship, the emolu- 
ments of which he much needed, and for the duties 
of which he was, in many respects, better quali- 
fied than any man living, he was refused ; and the 
post was bestowed on the pedagogue under whose 
care the favorite’s son-in-law, Sir James Lowther, 
had made such signal proficiency in the graces 
and in the human virtues. 

Thus, the first lord of the treasury was detested 
by many as a tory, by many as a favorite, and by 
many as a Scot. All the hatred which flowed 
from these various sources, soon mingled, and was 
directed, in one torrent of obloquy, against the 
treaty of peace. The Duke of Bedford, who 
negotiated that treaty, was hooted through the 
streets. Bute was attacked in his chair, and was 
with difficulty rescued by a troop of guards. He 
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could hardly walk the streets in safety without 
disguising himself. A gentleman, who died not 
many years ago, used to say, that he once recog- 
nized the favorite earl, in the piazza of Covent- 
Garden, muffled in a large coat, atid with a hat 
and wig drawn down over his brows. His lord- 
ship’s established type with the mob was a jack- 
boot, a wretched pun on his Christian mame and 
title. A jack-boot, generally accompanied by a 
petticoat, was sometimes fastened on a gallows, 
and sometimes committed to the flames. Libels 
on the court, exceeding in audacity and rancor any 
that had been published for many years, now 
appeared daily, both in prose and verse. Wilkes, 
with lively insolence, compared the mother of 
George the Third to the mother of Edward the 
Third, and the Scotch minister to the gentle Mor- 
timer. Churchill, with all the energy of hatred, 
deplored the fate of his country, invaded by a new 
race of savages, more cruel and ravenous than the 
Picts or the Danes, the poor, proud children of 
leprosy and hunger. Itisa slight circumstance, but 
deserves to be recorded, that, in this year, pam- 
pnleteers first ventured to print at length the names 
of the great men whom they oe ge 
the Second had always been the K——. His 
ministers had been, Sir R—— W——, Mr. P—— 
and the Duke of N——. But the libellers of 
George the Third, of the princess mother, and of 
Lord Bute, did not give quarter to a single vowel. 

It was supposed that Temple secretly en- 
couraged the most scurrilous assailants of the gov- 
ernment. In truth, those who knew his habits, 
tracked him as ‘men track a mole. It was his 
nature to grab underground. Whenever a heap 
of dirt was flung up, it might well be suspected 
that he was at work in some foul crooked labyrinth 
below. But Pitt turned away from the filthy work 
of opposition, with the same scorn with which he 
had turned away from the filthy work of govern- 
ment. He had the magnanimity to proclaim every- 
where the disgust which he felt at the insults of- 
fered by his own adherents to the Scottish nation, 
and missed no ss germ, Ad extolling the courage 
and fidelity which the Highland regiments had 
displayed through the whole war. But, though 
he disdained to use any but lawful and honorable 
weapons, it was well known that his fair blows 
were likely to be far more formidable than the 
privy thrusts of his brother-in-law’s stiletto. 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The houses 
were about to meet. The treaty would instantly 
be the subject of discussion. It was probable that 
Pitt, the great whig connection, and the multitude, 
would all be on the same side. ‘The favorite had 
professed to hold in abhorrence those means by 
which preceding ministers had kept the house of 
commons in good-humor. He now began to think 
that he had been too scrupulous. His Utopian 
visions were at an end. It was necessary, not 
only to bribe, but to bribe more shamelessly and 
flagitiously than his predecessors, in order to make 
up for lost time. A majority must be secured, no 
matter by what means. Could Grenville do this? 
Would he do it’ His firmness and ability had not 
been tried in any perilous crisis. He had been 
generally regarded as a humble follower of his 
brother Temple, and of his brother-in-law Pitt, 
and was supposed, though with little reason, to be 
still favorably inclined towards them. Other aid 
must be called in. And where was other aid to 
be found t 

There was one man whose sharp and manly 
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logic had often in debate been found a match for 
the lofty and impassioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose 
‘alents for jobbing were not inferior to his talents 
for debate, whose dauntless spirit shrank from no 
difficalty or danger, and who was as little troubled 
with pe rye as with fears. Henry Fox, or no- 
body, could weather the storm which was about 
to burst. Yet was he a person to whom the court, 
even in that extremity, was unwilling to have 
recourse. He had always been regarded as a 
whig of the whigs. He had been the friend and 
disciple of Walpole. He had long been connected 
My close ties with William Duke of Cumberland, 

y the tories he was more hated than any man 
living. So strong was their aversion to him, that 
when, in the late reign, he attempted to form a 
party against the Duke of Newcastle, they had 
thrown all their weight into Newcastle’s scale. 
By the Scots, Fox was abhorred as the confidential 
friend of the conqueror of Culloden. He was, on 
personal grounds, most obnoxious to the princess 
mother. For he had, immediately after her hus- 
band’s death, advised the late king to take the 
education of her son, the heir-apparent, entirely 
out of her hands. He had recently given, if pos- 
sible, still deeper offence ; for he had indulged, not 
without some ground, the ambitious hope that his 
beautiful sister-in-law, the Lady Sarah Lennox, 
might be queen of England. It had been observed 
that the king, at one time, rode, every morning, b 
the grounds of Holland House, and that, on suc 
occasions, Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess 
at a masquerade, was making hay close to the 
road, which was, then, separated by no wall from 
the lawn. On account of the part which Fox had 
taken in this singular love-affair, he was the only 
member of the privy council who was not sum- 
moned to the meeting at which his majesty an- 
nounced his intended marriage with the princess 
of Mecklenburg. Of all the statesmen of the age, 
therefore, it seemed that Fox was the last with 
whom Bute, the tory, the Scot, the favorite of 
the princess mother, could, under any circum- 
stances, act. Yet to Fox, Bute was now compelled 
to apply. 

ox had many noble and amiable qualities, 
which in private life shone forth in full lustre, and 
made him dear to his children, to his dependents, 
and to his friends; but as a public man he had no 
title to esteem. In him the vices which were 
common to the whole school of Walpole appeared, 
not perhaps in their worst, but certainly in their 
most prominent form; for his parliamentary and 
official talents made all his faults conspicuous, 
His courage, his vehement temper, his contempt 
for appearances, led him to display much that 
others, as unscrupulous as himself, covered 
with a decent veil. He was the most unpopular 
of the statesmen of his time, not because he sinned 
og than many of them, but because he canted 
ess. 

He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt it after the 
fashion of strong minds. He became, not cautious, 
but reckless, and faced the rage of the whole na- 
tion with a scowl of inflexible defiance. He was 
born with a sweet and generous temper ; but he 
had been goaded and baited into a savageness 
which was not natural to him, and which amazed 
and shocked those who knew him best. Such 
was the man to whom Bute, in extreme need, ap- 
plied for succor. 

Such succor Fox was not unwilling to afford. 
Though by no means of an envious temper, he had 
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undoubtedly contemplated the success and popu- 
larity of Pitt with bitter mortification. He thought 
himself Pitt’s match as a debater, and Pitt’s supe- 
rior as a man of business. They had long been 
regarded as well-paired rivals. They had started 
fair in the career of ambition. They had Jong run 
side by side. At length Fox had taken the lead, 
and Pitt had fallen behind. Then had come a 
sudden turn of fortune, like that in Virgil’s foot- 
race. Fox had stumbled in the mire, and had 
not only been defeated, but befouled. Pitt had 
reached the goal, and received the prize. The 
emoluments of the pay-office might induce the 
defeated statesman to submit in silence to the 
ascendency of Lis competitor, but could not satisfy 
a mind conscious of great powers, and sore from 
great vexations. As soon, therefore, as a party 
arose adverse to the war and to the supremacy of 
the great war-minister, the hopes of Fox began 
to revive. His fends with the prineess mother, 
with the Scots, with the tories, he was ready to 
forget, if by the help of his old enemies, he could 
now regain the importance which he had lost, and 
confront Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon ccncluded. 
Fox was assured that, if he would pilot the gov- 
ernment out of its embarrassing situation, he 
should be rewarded with a peerage, of which he 
had long been desirous. He undertook on his 
side to obtain, by fair or foul means, a vote in 
favor of the peace. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement he became leader of the house of com- 
mons; and Grenville, stifling his vexation as well 
as he could, sullenly acquiesced in the change. 

Fox had expected that his influence would secure 
to the court the cordial support of some eminent 
whigs who were his personal friends, particularly 
of the Duke of Cumberland and of the Duke of 
Devonshire. He was disappointed, and soon found 
that, in addition to all his other difficulties, he 
must reckon on the opposition of the ablest prince 
of the blood, and of the great house of Cavendish. 

But he had pledged himself to win the battle ; 
and he was not a man to go back. It was no 
time for squeamishness. Bute was made to com- 
prehend that the ministry could be saved only by 
practising the tactics of Walpole to an extent at 
which Walpole himself would have stared. The 
pay-office was turned into a mart for votes. Hun- 
dreds of members were closeted there with Fox, 
and, as there is too much reason to believe, de- 

arted carrying with them the wages of infamy. 
t was affirmed by persons who had the best op- 
portunities of obtaining information that twenty- 
five thousand pounds were thus paid away in a 
single morning. The lowest bribe given, it was 
said, was a bank note for two hundred pounds. 

Intimidation was joined with corruption. All 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, were to be 
taught that the king would be obeyed. The 
lords-lieutenant of several counties were dismissed. 
The Duke of Devonshire was especially singled out 
as the victim by whose fate the magnates of Eng- 
land were to take warning. His wealth, rank, 
and influence, his stainless private character, and 
the constant attachment of his family to the house 
of Hanover, did not secure him from gross per- 
sonal indignity. It was known that he disapproved 
of the course which the government had taken ; 
and it was accordingly determined to humble the 
arp of the whigs, as he had been nicknamed 

y the princess mother. He went to the palace 
to pay his duty. ‘‘ Tell him,’’ said the king to a 
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page, ‘* that I will not see him.”” The page hesi- 
tated. ‘* Go to him,” said the king, “‘ and tell him 
those very words.” The message was delivered. 
The duke tore off his gold key, and went away 
boiling with anger. His relations who were in 
office instantly resigned. A few days later, the 
king called for the list of privy-councillors, and 
with his own hand struck out the duke’s name. 

In this step there was at least courage, though 
little wisdom or good-nature. But as nothing was 
too high for the revenge of the court, so also was 
nothing too low. A persecution, such as had 
never been known before, and has never been 
known since, raged in every public department. 
Great numbers of humble and laborious clerks 
were deprived of their bread, not because they had 
neglected their duties, not because they had taken 
an active part against the ministry, but merely 
because they had owed their situations to the 
recommendation of some nobleman or gentleman 
who was against the peace. The proscription 
extended to tide-waiters, to gaugers, to doorkeep- 
ers. One poor man to whom a pension had been 
given-for his gallantry in a fight with smugglers, 
was deprived of it because he had been befriended 
by the Duke of Grafton. An aged widow, whe, 
on account of her husband’s services in the navy, 
had, many years before, been made housekeeper 
to a public office, was dismissed from her situa- 
tion, because it was imagined that she was dis- 
tantly connected by marriage with the Cavendish 
family. The public clamor, as may well be sup- 

d, grew daily louder and louder. But the 
ouder it grew, the more resolutely did Fox go on 
with the work which he had begun. His old 
friends could not conceive what had possessed him. 
‘** 1 could forgive,’’ said the Duke of Cumberland. 
‘** Fox’s political vagaries, but I am quite con- 
founded by his inhumanity. Surely he used to be 
the best natured of men.”’ 

At last Fox went so far as to take a legal apin- 
ion on the question, whether the patents granted 

George the Second were binding on George the 
Third. It is said that, if his colleagues had not 
flinched; he would at once have turned out the 
tellers of the exchequer and justices in eyre. 

Meanwhile the parliament met. The ministers, 
more hated by the people than ever, were secure 
of a majority, and they had also reason to hope 
that they would have the advantage in the debates 
as well as in the divisions; for Pitt was confined 
to his chamber by a severe attack of gout. His 
friends moved to defer the consideration of the 
treaty till he should be able to attend. But the 
motion was rejected. The great day arrived. 
The discussion had lasted some time, when a loud 
huzza was heard in palace-yard. ‘The noise came 
nearer and nearer, up the stairs, through the lobby. 
The door opened, and from the midst of a shouting 
multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms of 
his attendants. His face was thin and ghastly, 
his limbs swathed in flannel, his crutch in his hand. 
The bearers set him down within the bar. His 
friends instantly surrounded him, and with their 
help he crawled to his seat near the table. In 
this condition he spoke three hours and a half 
against the peace. During that time he was re- 

atedly forced to sit down and to use cordials. 

t may well be supposed that his voice was faint, 

that his action was languid, and that his speech, 

though occasionally brilliant and impressive, was 

feeble when compared with his best oratorical per- 

formances. But those who remembered what he 
e 
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had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened 
to him with emotion stronger than any that mere 
eloquence can produce. He was unable to stay 
for the division, and was carried away from the 
house amidst shouts as loud as those which had 
announced his arrival. 

A large majority approved the peace. The 
exultation of the court was boundless. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
exclaimed the princess mother, ‘* my son is really 
king.’”’ The young sovereign spoke of himself 
as freed from the bondage in Sich his grandfather 
had been held. On one point, it was announced, 
his mind was unalterably made up. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should those whig grandees, 
who had enslaved his predecessors and endeavored 
to enslave himself, be restored to power. 

His vaunting was premature. The real strength 
of the favorite was by no means proportioned to 
the number of votes which he had, on one par- 
ticular division, been able to command. He was 
soon again in difficulties. The most important 
part of his budget was a tax on cider. This 
measure was opposed, not only by those who were 
generally hostile to his administration, but also by 
many of his supporters. The name of excise had 
always been hateful to the tories. One of the 
chief crimes of Walpole, in their eyes, had been 
his partiality for this mode of raising money. 
The Tory Johnson had in his Dictionary given so 
scurrilous a definition of the word ‘‘ excise,”’ that 
the commissioners of excise had seriously thought 
of prosecuting him. The counties which the new 
impost particularly affected, had always been tory 
counties. It was the boast of John Philips, the 
poet of the English vintage, that the cider-land 
had ever been faithful to the throne, and that all 
the pruning-hooks of her thousand orchards had 
been beaten into swords for the service of the ill- 
fated Stuarts. The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme 
was to produce an union between the gentry and 
yeomanry of the cider-land, and the whigs of the 
_ capital. Herefordshire and Worcestershire were 
in a flame. The city of London, though not so 
directly interested, was, if possible, still more ex- 
cited.. The debates on this question irreparably 
damaged the government. Dashwood’s financial 
statement had been confused and absurd beyond 
belief, and had been received by the House with 
roars of laughter. He had sense enough to be 
conscious of his unfitness for the high situation 
which he held, and exclaimed, in a comical fit of 
despair, ‘‘ What shall Ido? The boys will point 
at me in the street, and cry, ‘ There goes the worst 
chancellor of the exchequer that ever was,’”’ 
George Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke 
strongly on his favorite theme, the profusion with 
which the late war had been carried on. That 

rofusion, he said, had made taxes necessary. 

{e called on the gentlemen opposite to him to say 
where they ae have a tax laid, and dwelt on 
this topic with. his usual prolixity. ‘* Let them 
tell me where,”’ he repeated, in a monotonous and 
somewhat fretful tone. ‘I say, sir, let them tell 
me where. I repeat it, sir; I am entitled to say to 
them—Tell me where.’’ Unluckily for him, Pitt 
had come down to the house that night, and had 
been bitterly provoked by the reflections thrown 
on the war. He cp, himself by murmuring, 
in a whine resembling Grenville’s, a line of a well- 
known song, ‘‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me where.’’ 
**Tf,”’ cried Grenville, ‘‘gentlemen are to be 
treated in this way’’———_ Pitt, as was his fashion 
when he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose 
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deliberately, made his bow, and walked out of the 
house, leaving his brother-in-law in convulsions 
of rage, and everybody else in convulsions of 
laughter. It was long before Grenville lost the 
nickname of the Gentle Shererd. 

But the ministry had vexations still more serious 
toendure. The hatred which the tories and Scots 
bore to Fox, was implacable. In a moment of ex- 
treme peril, they had consented to put themselves 
under his guidance. But the aversion with which 
they regarded him, broke forth as soon as the crisis 
seemed to be over. Some of them attacked him 
about the accounts of the pay-office. Some of 
them rudely interrupted him, when speaking, by 
laughter and ironical cheers. He was naturally 
desirous to escape from so disagreeable a situation, 
and demanded the peerage, which had been prom- 
ised as the reward of his services. 

It was clear that there must be some change in 
the composition of the ministry. But searecly 
any of those who, from their situation, might be 
supposed to be in all the secrets of the government, 
anticipated what really took place. To the amaze- 
ment of the parliament, and the nation, it was 
suddenly announced that Bute had resigned. 

Twenty different explanations of this strange step 
were suggested. Some attributed it to profound 
design, and some to sudden panic. Some said 
that the lampoons of the opposition had driven the 
earl from the field ; some that he had taken office 
only in order to bring the war to a close, and had 
always meant to retire when that object had been 
accomplished. He publicly assigned il] health as 
his reason for quitting business, and, privately, com- 
plained that he was not cordially seconded by his 
colleagues ; and that Lord Mansfield, in particular, 
whom he had himself brought into the cabinet, 
gave him no support in the house of peers. Lord 
Mansfield was, indeed, far too sagacious not to 
perceive that Bute’s situation was one of great 
peril, and far too timorous to thrust himself into 
peril for the sake of another. The probability, 
however, is, that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, 
like the conduct of most men on most occasions, 
was determined by mixed motives. We suspect 
that he was sick of office ; for this is a feeling 
much more common among ministers than persons 
who see public life from a distance, are disposed 
to believe. And nothing could be more natural 
than that thie feeling should take possession of the 
mind of Bute. In general, a statesman climbs by 
slow degrees. Many laborious years elapse before 
he reac the topmost pinnacle of preferment. 
In the earlier part of his career, therefore, he is 
constantly lured on by seeing something above 
him. During his ascent, he gradually es 
inured to the annoyances which belong to a life of 
ambition. By the time that he has attained the 
highest point, he has become patient of labor and 
callous of abuse. He is kept constant to his 
vocation, in spite of all its discomforts, at first by 
hope, and, at last, by habit. It was not so with 
Bute. His whole public life lasted little more than 
two years. On the day on which he became a 
politician, he became a cabinet minister. In a few 
months, he was, beth in name and in show, chief 
of the administration. Greater than he had been 
he could not be. If what he already possessed, 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, no delusion re- 
mained to entice him onward. He had been cloved 
with the pleasures of ambition before he had been 
seasoned to its pains. His habits had not been 
such as were likely to fortify his mind against 
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obloquy and public hatred. He had reached his for- 
ty-eighth year in dignified ease, without knowing, 
by personal experience, what it was to be ridiculed 
id andeead. All at once, without any previous 
initiation, he had found himself exposed to such a 
storm of invective and satire, as had never burst 
on the head of any statesman. The emoluments 
of offce were now nothing to him; for he had just 
succeeded to a princely property by the death of 
his father-in-law. All the honors which could be 
bestowed on him, he had already secured. He 
had obtained the Garter for himself, and a British 

eerage for his son. He seems also to have 
imagined, that, by quitting the treasury, he should 
escape from danger and abuse, without really 
resigning power, and should still be able to ex- 
ercise, in private, supreme influence over the royal 
mind. 

Whatever may have been his motives, he retired. 
Fox at the same time took refuge in the house of 
Lords; and George Grenville became first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 

We believe that those who made this arrange- 
ment fully intended that Grenville should be a 
mere puppet in the hands of Bute; for Grenville 
was as yet very imperfectly known even to those 
who had observed him long. He passed for a 
mere Official drudge ; and he had all the industry, 
the minute accuracy, the formality, the tedious- 
ness, which belong to the character. But he had 
other qualities which had not yet shown them- 
selves—devouring ambition, dauniless courage, 
self-confidence amounting to presumption, and a 
temper which could not endure opposition. He 
was not disposed to be anybody’s tool; and he 
had no attachment, political or personal, to Bute. 
The two men had, indeed, nothing in common, 
except a strong propensity towards harsh and un- 
pepular courses. Their principles were funda- 
mentally different. ° 

Bute was a tory. Grenville would have been 
very angry with any person who should have 
denied his claim to be a whig. He was more 
prone to tyrannical measures than Bute; but he 
loved tyranny only when disguised under the 
forms of constitutional liberty. He mixed up, 
after a fashion then not very unusual, the theories 
of the republicans of the seventeenth century 


with the technical maxims of English law, and | 
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any private friendship between the two statesmen. 
Grenville’s nature was not forgiving ; and he well 
remembered how, a few months before, he had 
been compelled to yield the lead of the house of 
commons to Fox. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole, that 
the worst administration which has governed Eng- 
land since the revolution was that of George 
Grenville. His public acts may be classed under 
two heads, outrages on the liberty of the people, 
and outrages on the dignity of the crown. 

He began by making war on the press. John 
Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, 
was singled out for persecution. Wilkes had, ull 
very lately, been known chiefly as one of the most 
profane, licentious, and agreeable rakes about 
town. He was a man of taste, reading, and en- 
gaging manners. His sprightly conversation was 
the delight of green-rooms and taverns, and pleased 
even grave hearers when he was sufficiently under 
restraint to abstain from detailing the particulars 
of his amours, and from breaking jests on the New 
Testament. His expensive debaucheries forced 
him to have recourse to the Jews. He was soon 
a ruined man, and determined to try his chance as 
a political adventurer. In parliament he did not 
succeed. His speaking, though pert, was feeble, 
and by no means interested his hearers so much as 
to make them forget his face, which was so hide- 
ous that the caricaturists were forced, in their own 
despite, to flatter him. As a writer, he made a 
better figure. He set up a weekly paper, called 
the North Briton. This journal, written with 
some pleasantry, and great audacity and impu- 
dence, had a considerable number of readers. 
Forty-four numbers had been published when 
Bute resigned ; and, though almost every number 
had contained matter groosly libellous, no prose- 
cution had been instituted. The forty-fifth num- 
ber was innocent when compared with the majority 
of those which had preceded it, and indeed con- 
tained nothing so strong as may now be found 
daily in the leading articles of the Times and 
Morning Chronicle. But Grenville was now at 
the head of affairs. A new spirit had been infused 
into the administration. Authority was to be up- 
held. The government was no longer to be 
braved with impunity. Wilkes was arrested under 
a general warrant, conveyed to the Tower, and 


thas succeeded in combining anarchical specula- | confined there with circumstances of unusual se- 


tion with arbitrary practice. 
people was the voice of God; but the only legiti- 
mate organ through which the voice of the people 
could be uttered was the parliament. All power 
was from the people; but to the parliament the 
whole power of the people had been delegated. 
No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years 


The voice of the | verity. 





which immediately followed the resteration, de- 


His papers were seized, and earried to 
the secretary of state. These harsh and illegal 
measures produced a violent outbreak of popular 
rage, which was soon changed te delight and 
exultation. The arrest was pronounced unlawful 
by the Court of Common pleas, in which Chief 
Justice Pratt presided, and the prisoner was dis- 
charged. This victory over the government was 


manded for the king so abject, so unreasoning a | celebrated with enthusiasm both in London and in 


homage, as Grenville, on what he considered as | 


the purest whig principles, demanded for the 
parliament. As he wished to see the parliament 





despotic over the nation, so he wished to see it 
uso despotic over the court. 


the cider counties. 

While the ministers were daily becoming more 
odious to the nation, they were doing their best to 
make themselves also odious to the court. They 





In his view, the gave the king plainly to understand that they 
prime minister, possessed of the confidence of the were determined not to be Lord Bute’s creatures, 
house of commons, ought to be mayor of the and exacted a promise that no secret adviser 
palace. The king was a mere Childeric or Chil- should have access to the royal ear. They soom 
peric, who might well think himself lucky in | found reason to suspect that this promise had nw 
being permitted to enjoy such handsome apart-| been observed. They remonstrated in terms less 
ments at St. James’, and so fine a park at respectful than their master had been accustomed’ 
Windsor. |to hear, and gave him a fortnight to make his. 
Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Gren- choice between his favorite and his cabinet. 
ville were diametrically opposed. Nor was there| George the Third was greatly disturbed. He 
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had but a few weeks before exulted in his deliver- 
ance from the yoke of the great whig connection. 

He had even declared that his honor would not 
permit him ever again to admit the members of 
that connection to his service. He now found that 
he had only exchanged one set of masters for an- 
other set still harsher and more imperious. In his 
distress he thought on Pitt. From Pitt it was pos- 
sible that better terms might be obtained than 
either from Grenville, or from the party of which 
Newcastle was the head. 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into 
the country, repaired to Buckingham House. 
He was astonished to find at the entrance a chair, 
the shape of which was well known to him, and 
indeed to all London. It was myers ese a 
large boot made for the purpose of accommodat- 
ing the great commoner’s gouty leg. Grenville 
guessed the whole. His brother-in-law was clos- 
eted with the king. Bute, provoked by what he 
considered as the unfriendly and ungrateful con- 
duct of his successors, had himself proposed that 
Pitt should be summoned to the palace. 

Pitt had two audieaces on two successive days. 
What passed at the first interview led him to ex- 
pect that the negotiation would be brought to a 
satisfactory close ; but on the morrow he found the 
king less complying. The best account, indeed 
the only trustworthy account of the conference, is 
that which was taken from Pitt’s own mouth by 
Lord Hardwicke. It appears that Pitt strongly 
represented the importance of conciliating those 
chiefs of the whig party who had been so unhappy 
as to ineur the royal displeasure. ‘They had, he 
said, been the most constant friends of the house 
of Hanover. ‘Their power and credit were great ; 
ithey had been long versed in public business. 
uf they were to be under sentence of exclusion, a 
sélid administration could not be formed. His 
majesty could not bear to think of putting himself 
into the hands of those whom he had recently 
chased from his court with the strongest marks of 
anger. ‘*I am sorry, Mr. Pitt,’’ he said, * but I 
see this will not do. My honor is concerned. If 
must support my honor.”’ How his majesty sue- 
ceeded in supporting his honor, we shall soon see. 

Pitt retired, and the king was reduced to request 
the ministers whom, he had been on the point of 
discarding, to remain in office. During the two 
years which followed, Grenville, now closely 
leagued with the Bedfords, was the master of the 
court; and a hard master he proved. He knew 
that he, was kept in place only because there was 
no choice except between himself and the whigs. 
That, under any circumstances, the whigs would 
be forgiven, he thought impossible. The late 
attempt to get rid of him had roused his resent- 
ment; the failure of that attempt had liberated 
him from all fear. He had never been very 
courtly. He now began to hold a language, to 
which, since the days of Cornet Joyce and Presi- 
dent Bradshaw, no English king had been com- 
pelled to listen. 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at the expense 
of justice and liberty, gratified the passions of the 
court while gratifying his own. The persecution 
of Wilkes was eagerly pressed. He had written 
a parody on Pope's Essay on Man, entitled the 
Essay on Woman, and had appended to it notes, 
in ridicule of Warburton’s famous Commentary. 

This composition was exceedingly profligate, 
‘but not more so, we think, than some of Pope’s 
-ewn works—the imitation of the second satire of 





the first book of Horace, for oa ; and, to do 
Wilkes justice, he had not, like Pope, given his 
ribaldry to the world. He had merely printed at 
a private press a very small number of copies, 
which he meant to present to some of his boon 
companions, whose morals were in no more dan- 
ger of being corrupted by a loose book, than a 
negro of being tanned by a warm sun. A tool of 
the government, y giving a bribe to the printer, 
procured a copy of this trash, and placed it in the 
hands of the ministers. The ministers resolved 
to visit Wilkes’s offence against decorum with the 
utmost rigor of the law. What share piety and 
respect for morals had in dictating this resolution, 
our readers may judge from the fact, that no per- 
son was more eager for bringing the libertine poet 
to punishment than Lord March, afterwards Duke 
of Queensberry. On the first day of the session 
of parliament, the book, thus disgracefully ob- 
tained, was laid on the table of the lords by the 
Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s 
interest had made secretary of state. The unfor- 
tunate author had not the slightest suspicion that 
his licentious poem had ever been seen, except by 
his printer and by a few of his dissipated compan- 
ions, till it was produced in fall parliament. 
Though he was a man of easy temper, averse from 
danger, and not very susceptible of shame, the 
surprise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter ruin, 
put him beside himself. He picked a quarrel with 
one of Lord Bute’s dependents, fought a duel, was 
seriously wounded, and, when half recovered, fled 
to France. His enemies had now their own way 
both in the parliament and in the king’s bench. 
He was censured ; expelled from the house of com- 
mons; outlawed. His works were ordered to be 
burned by the common hangman. Yet was the 
multitude still true tohim. In the minds even of 
many moral and religious men, his crime seemed 
light when compated with the crime of his accu- 
sers. The conduct of Sandwich, in particular, 
excited universal disgust. His own vices were 
notorious ; and, only a fortnight before he laid the 
Essay on Woman before the house of lords, he 
had been drinking and singing loose catches with 
Wilkes at one of the most dissolute clubs in Lon- 
don. Shortly after the meeting of parliament, the 
Beggar's Opera was acted at Covent-Garden thea- 
tre. When Macheath uttered the words—*‘ That 
Jemmy Twitcher should peach me I own surprised 
me,’’—pit, boxes, and galleries, burst into a roar 
which seemed hkely to bring the roof down. 
From that day Sandwich was universally known 
by the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher. The cere- 
mony of burning the North Briton was interrupted 
by a riot. ‘The constables were beaten ; the pa- 
per was rescued; and, instead of it, a jack-boot 
and a petticoat were committed to the flames. 
Wilkes had instituted ar action for the seizure of 
his papers, against the under-secretary of state. 
The jury gave a thousand pounds damages. But 
neither these nor any other indications of public 
feeling had power to move Grenville. He had the 
parliament with him : and, according to his politi- 
eal creed, the sense of the na:ion was to be col- 
lected from the parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found reason to fear that 
even the parliament might fail him. On the ques- 
tion of the legality of general warrants, the oppo- 
sition, having on its side all sound principles, all 
constitutional authorities, and the voice of the 
whole nation, mustered in great force, and was 
joined by many who did not ordinarily vote against 
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the government. On one occasion the ministry, in 
a very full house, had a majority of only fourteen 
votes. The storm, however, blew over. The 
spirit of the opposition, from whatever cause, be- 
gan to flag at the moment when success seemed 
almost certain. The session ended without any 
change. Pitt, whose eloquence had shone with its 
usual lustre in all the principal debates, and whose 
popularity was greater than ever, was still a pri- 
vate man. Grenville, detested alike by the court 
and by the people, was still minister. 

As soon as the houses had risen, Grenville took 
a step which proved, even more signally than any 
of his past acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, 
and how fearless his nature was. Among the 
gentlemen not ordinarily opposed to the govern- 
ment, who, on the great constitutional question of 
general warrants, had voted with the minority, 
was Henry Conway, brother of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, a brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a 
well-meaning, though not a wise or vigorous poli- 
tician. He was now deprived of his regiment, the 
merited reward of faithful and gallant service in 
two wars. It was confidently asserted that in 
this violent measure the king heartily concurred. 

But whatever pleasure the persecution of 
Wilkes, or the dismissal of Conway, may have 
given to the royal mind, it is certain that his ma- 
jesty’s aversion to his ministers increased day by 
day. Grenville was as frugal of the public money 
as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to 
the king’s request, that a few thousand pounds 
might be expended in buying some open fields to 
the west of the gardens of Buckingham House. 
In consequence of this refusal, the fields were soon 
covered with buildings, and the king and queen 
were overlooked in their most private walks by the 
upper windows of a hundred houses. Nor was 
this the worst. Grenville was as liberal of words 
as he was sparing of guineas. Instead of explain- 
ing himself in that clear, concise, and lively man- 
ner, which alone could win the attention of a 
young mind new to business, he spoke in the 
closet just as he spoke in the house of commons. 
When he had Mitasesd two hours, he looked at 
his watch, as he had been in the habit of looking 
at the clock opposite the speaker's chair, apologized 
for the length of his discourse, and then went on 
for an hour more. The members of the house of 
commons can cough an orator down, or can walk 
away to dinner; and they were by no means spar- 
ing in the use of these privileges when Grenville 
was on his legs. But the poor young king had to 
endure all this eloquence with mournful civility. 
To the end of his life he continued to talk with 
horror of Grenville’s orations. 

About this time took place one of the most sin- 
gular events in Pitt's life. There was a certain 
Sir William Pynsent, a Somersetshire baronet of 
Whig politics, who had been a Member of the 
house of commons in the days of Queen Anne, 
and had retired to rural privacy when the tory 
party, towards the end of her reign, obtained the 
ascendancy in her councils. His manners were 
eccentric. His morals lay under very odious im- 
putations. But his fidelity to his political opinions 
was unalterable. During fifty years of seclusion 
he continued to brood over the events which had 
drivea him from public life, the dismissal of the 
whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of our 
allies. He now thought that he perceived a close 
analogy between the well-remembered events of his 
youth and the events which he had witnessed in 





extreme old age; between the disgrace of Marl- 
borough and the disgrace of Pitt; between the 
elevation of Harley and the elevation of Bute ; be- 
tween the treaty negotiated by St. John and the 
treaty negotiated by Bedford ; between the wrongs 
of the house of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of 
the house of Brandenburg in 1762. This fancy 
took such possession of the old man’s mind that he 
detacuitned ve leave his whole property to Pitt. In 
this way Pitt unexpectedly came into possession 
of near three thousand pounds a-year. Nor could 
all the malice of his enemies find any ground for 
reproach in the transaction. Nobody could call 
him a legacy-hunter. Nobody could accuse him 
of seizing that to which others had a better claim. 
For he had never in his life seen Sir William ; and 
Sir William had left no relation so near as to be 
entitled to form any expectations respecting the 
estate. 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to flourish ; but his 
health was worse than ever. Wecannot find that, 
during the session which began in January 1765, 
he once appeared in parliament. He remained 
some months in profound retirement at Hayes, his 
favorite villa, scarcely moving except from his arm- 
chair to his bed, and from his bed to his arm-chair, 
and often employing his wife as his amanuensis in 
his most confidential correspondence. Some of 
his detractors whispered that his invisibility was to 
be ascribed quite as much to affectation as to gout. 
In truth his character, high and splendid as it was, 
wanted simplicity. With genius which did not 
need the aid of stage-tricks, and with a spirit 
which should have been far above them, he had 
yet been, through life, in the habit of practising 
them. It was, therefore, now surmised that, hav- 
ing acquired all the consideration which could be 
derived from eloquence and from great services to 
the state, he had determined not to make himself 
cheap by often appearing in public, but, under the 
pretext of ill health, to sufround himself with mys- 
tery, to emerge only at long intervals and on mo- 
mentous occasions, and at other times to deliver 
his oracles only to a few favored votaries, who 
were suffered to make pilgrimages to his shrine. 
If such were his object, it was for a time fully 
attained. Never was the magic of his name so 
powerful, never was he regarded by his country 
with such superstitious veneration, as during this 
year of silence and seclusion. 

While Pitt was thus absent from parliament, 
Grenville proposed a measure destined to produce 
a great revolution, the effects of which will long 
be felt by the whole human race. We speak of 
the act fur imposing stamp-duties on the North 
American colonies. The plan was eminently char- 
acteristic of its author. Every feature of the 
parent was found in the child. A timid statesman 
would have shrunk from a step, of which Wal- 
pole, at a time when the colonies were far less 
powerful, had said—‘‘ He who shall propose it, 
will be a much bolder man than I.’’ But the na- 
ture of Grenville was insensible to fear. A states- 
man of large views would have felt, that to lay 
taxes at Westminster on New England and New 
York, was a course opposed, not indeed to the 
letter of the statute-book, or to any decision con- 
tained in the Term Reports, but to the principles 
of good government, and to the spirit of the consti- 
tution. A statesman of large views would also 
have felt, that ten times the estimated produce of 
the American stamps would have been dearly pur- 
chased by even a transient quarrel between the 
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mother country and the colonies. But Grenville 
knew of no spirit of the constitution distinct from 
the letter of the law, and of no national interests 
except those which are expressed by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. That his policy might give 
birth to deep discontents in all the provinces, from 
the shore of the Great Lakes to the Mexican sea; 
that France and Spain might seize the opportunity 
of revenge; that the empire might be dismem- 
bered; that the debt—that debt with the amount 
of which he perpetually reproached Pitt—might, 
in consequence of his own policy, be doubled ; 
these were possibilities which never occurred to 
that small, D acs mind. 

The Stamp Act will be remembered as long as 
the globe lasts. But, at the time, it attracted 
much less notice in this country than another act 
which is now almost utterly forgotten. The king 
fell ill, and was thought to be in a dangerous 
state. His complaint, we believe, was the same 
which, at a later period, repeatedly incapacitated 
him for the performance of his regal functions. 
The heir-apparent was only two years old. It was 
clearly proper to make provision for the adminis- 
tration of the government, in case of a minority. 
The discussions on this point brought quarrel be- 
tween the court and the ministry to a crisis, The 
king wished to be intrusted with the power of 
naming a regent by will. The ministers feared, 
or affected to fear, that, if this power were con- 
ceded to him, he would name the Princess Mother, 
nay, possibly the Earl of Bute. They, therefore, 
insisted on introducing into the bill words confin- 
ing the king’s choice to the royal family. Having 
thus waibuaed Bute, they urged the king to let 
them, in the most marked manner, exclude the 
princess-dowager also. They assured him that 
the house of commons would undoubtedly strike 
her name out, and by this threat they wrung from 
him a reluctant assent. Ina few days, it appeared 
that the representations by which they had induced 
the king to put this gross and public affront on his 
mother were unfounded. ‘The friends of the prin- 
cess in the house of commons moved that her 
name should be inserted. The ministers could not 
decently attack the parent of their master. They 
hoped that the opposition would come to their 
help, and put on them a force to which they would 
gladly have yielded. But the majority of the 
opposition, though hating the princess, hated 
Grenville more, beheld his embarrassment with 
delight, and would do nothing to extricate him 
from it. The Princess’ name was accordingly 
placed in the list of persons qualified to hold the 
regency. 

The king’s resentment was now at the height. 
The present evil seemed to him more intolerable 
than any other. Even the junta of whig grandees 
could not treat him worse than he had been treated 
by his present ministers. In his distress he poured 
out his whole heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The duke was not a man to be loved ; but 
he was eminently a man to be trusted. He had 
an intrepid temper, a strong understanding, and a 
high sense of honor and duty. Asa general, he 
belonged to a remarkable class of captains,—cap- 
tains, we mean, whose fate it has been to lose 
almost all the battles which they have fought, and 
yet to be reputed stout and skilful soldiers. Such 
captains were Coligni and William the Third. 
We might, perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the 
list. The bravery of the Duke of Cumberland was 
such as distinguished him even among the princes 
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of his brave house. The ivdifference with which 
he rode about amidst musket balls and cannon-balls 
was not the highest proof of his fortitude. Hope- 
less maladies, horrible surgical operations, far from 
unmanning him, did not even discom him, 
With courage, he had the virtues which are akin 
to courage. He spoke the truth, was open in en- 
mity and friendship, and upright in all his dealings. 
But his nature was hard ; and what seemed to him 
justice was rarely tempered with mercy. He was, 
therefore, during many years one of the most 
unpopular men in England. The severity with 
witch he had treated the rebels after the battle of 
Culloden, had gained for him the name of the 
butcher. His attempts to introduce into the army 
of England, then in a most relaxed state, the rigor- 
ous discipline of Potsdam, had excited still stronger 
disgast. Nothing was too bad to be believed of 
him. Many honest people were so absurd as to 
fancy that, if he were left regent during the mi- 
nority of his nephews, there would be another 
smothering in the Tower. These feelings, how- 
ever, had passed away. The duke had been 
living, during some years, in retirement. The 
English, full of animosity against the Scots, now 
blamed his royal highness only for having left so 
many Camerons and Miaskenne to be made gau- 
gers and custom-house officers. He was, there- 
ore, at present a favorite with his countrymen, 
and especially with the inhabitants of London. 

He had little reason to love the king, and had 
shown clearly, though not obtrusively, his dislike 
of the system which had lately been pursued. But 
he had high and almost romantic notions of the duty 
which, as a prince of the blood, he owed to the 
head of his house. He determined to extricate 
his nephew from bondage, and to effect a reconcil- 
iation between the whig party and the throne, on 
terms honorable to both. 

In this mind he set off for Hayes, and was ad- 
mitted to Pitt’s sick room. For Pitt would not 
leave his chamber, and would not communicate 
with any messenger of inferior dignity. And now 
began a long series of errors on the part of the 
illustrious statesman, errors whiqp involved his 
country in difficulties and distresses more serious 
even than those from which his genius had for- 
merly rescued her. His language was haughty, 
unreasonable, almost unintelligible. The only 
thing which could be discerned through a cloud 
of vague and not very gracious phrases was, that 
he would not at that moment take office. The 
truth, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, 
who was Pitt’s evil genius, had just formed a 
new scheme of politics. Hatred of Bute and of 
the princess had, it should seem, taken entire 
possession of Temple’s soul. He had quarrelled 
with his brother George, because George had 
been connected with Bute and the princess. 
Now that George appeared to be the enemy of 
Bute and the princess, Temple was eager to 
bring about a general family reconciliation. The 
three brothers, as Temple, Grenville, and Pitt, 
were popularly called, might make a ministry, 
without Sdblig for aid either on Bute or on 
the whig connection. With such views, ‘Tem- 
ple used all his influence to dissuade Pitt from 
acceding to the propositions of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Pitt was not convinced. But Temple 
had an influence over him such as no other person 
had ever possessed. ‘They were very old friends, 
very near relations. If Pitt’s talents and fame 
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formerly, in times of great need, been useful to 
Pitt. They had never been parted in politics. 
Twice they had come into the cabinet together ; 
twice they had left it together. Pitt could not 
bear to think of taking office without his chief 
ally. Yethe felt that he was doing wrong, that 
he was throwing away a great opportunity of serv- 
ing his country. The obscure and unconciliatory 
style of the answers which he returned to the over- 
tures of the Duke of Cumberland, may be ascribed 
to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not 
at peace with itself. It issaid that he mournfully 
exclaimed to Temple, 


“ Extinxi te meque, soror, populumque, patresque 
Sidonios, urbemque tuam.’’ 


The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt frapeaseiaalile, the Duke of Cum- 
berland advised the king to submit to necessity, 
and to keep Grenville and the Bedfords. It was, 
indeed, not a time at which offices could safely be 
left vacant. The unsettled state of the govern- 
ment had produced a general relaxation through 
all the departments of the public service. Meet- 
ings, which at another time would have been harm- 
less, now turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost 
to the dignity of rebellions. The houses of Par- 
liament were blockaded by the Spitalfields weavers. 
Bedford House was assailed on all sides by a fu- 
rious rabble, and was strongly garrisoned with 
horse and foot. Some people attributed these dis- 
turbances to the friends of Bute, and some to the 
friends of Wilkes. But, whatever might be the 
cause, the effect was general insecurity. Under 
such cireumstances the king had no choice. With 
bitter feelings of mortification, he informed the 
ministers that he meant to retain them. 

‘They answered by demanding from him a prom- 
ise on his royal word never more to consult Lord 
Bute. The promise was given. They then de- 
manded something more. Lord Bute’s brother, 
Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucrative office in Scotland. 
Mr. Mackenzie must be dismissed. The king re- 
plied that the office had been given under very 
peculiar circumstances, and that he had promised 
never to take it away while he lived. Grenville 
was obstinate, and the king, with a very bad grace, 
yielded. 

The session of parliament was over. The tri- 
umph of the ministers was complete. The king 
was almost as much a prisoner as Charles the First 
had been, when in the Isle of Wight. Such were 
the fruits of the policy which, only a few months 
before, was represented as having forever secured 
the throne against the dictation of insolent subjects. 

His majesty’s natural resentment showed itself 
in every look and word. In his extremity, he 
looked wistfully towards that whig connection, 
once the object of his dread and hatred. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who had been treated with 
such unjustifiable harshness, had lately died, and 
had been sueceeded by his son, who was still a 
boy. ‘The king condescended to express his re- 
gret for what had passed, and to invite the young 
duke to court. The noble youth came, attended 
by his uncles, and was received with marked 
graciousness, 

This and many other symptoms of the same 
kind irritated the ministers. They had still in 
store for their sovereign an insult which would 


have provoked his grandfather to kick them out of | excellent sense, and stainless character. He was 





many pages, which they had drawn up with great 
care. His majesty was accused of breaking his 
word, and of treating his advisers with gross un- 
fairness. The princess was mentioned in language 
by no means eulogistic. ints were thrown out 
that Bute’s head was in danger. The king was 

lainly told that he must not continue to show, as 

e had done, that he disliked the situation in which 
he was placed ; that he must frown upon the op- 
position, that he must carry it fair towards his 
ministers in public. He several times interrupted 
the reading, by declaring that he had ceased to 
hold any communication with Bute. But the min- 
isters, Auiasastiog his denial, went on; and the 
king listened in silence, almost choked by rage. 
When they ceased to read, he merely made a ges- 
ture expressive of his wish to be left alone. He 
afterwards owned that he thought he should have 
gone into a fit. 

Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the 
Duke of Cumberland ; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land again had recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really 
desirous to undertake the direction of affairs, and 
owned, with many dutiful expressions, that the 
terms offered by the king were all that any subject 
could desire. But Temple was impracticable ; 
and Pitt, with great regret, declared that he could 
not, without the concurrence of his brother-in-law, 
undertake the administration. 

The duke now saw only one way of delivering 
his nephew. An administration must be formed 
of the whigs in opposition, without Pitt's help. 
The difficulties seemed almost insuperable. Death 
and desertion had grievously thinned the ranks of 
the party lately supreme in the state. Those 
among whom the duke’s choice Jay might be di- 
vided into two classes, men too old for important 
offices, and men who had never been in any im- 
portant office before. The cabinet must be com- 
posed of broken invalids or of raw recruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil. If 
the new whig statesmen had little experience in 
business and debate, they were, on the other hand 
pure from the taint of that political immorality 
which had deeply infected their predecessors 
Long prosperity had corrupted that great party 
which had expelled the Stuarts, limited the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and curbed the intolerance 
of the hierarchy. Adversity had already produced 
a salutary effect. On the day of the accession of 
George the Third, the ascendency of the whig 
party terminated ; and on that day the purification 
of the whig party began. The rising chiefs of 
that party were men of a very different sort from 
Sandys and Winnington, from Sir William Younge 
and Henry Fox. They were men worthy to have 
charged by the side of Hampden at Chalgrove, or 
to have exchanged the last embrace with Russell 
on the scaffold in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. They 
carried into politics the same gh principles of 
virtue which regulated their private dealings, nor 
would they stoop to promote even the noblest and 
most salutary ends by means which honor and 
probity condemn. Such men were Lord John 
Cavendish, Sir George Saville, and others whom 
we hold in honor as the second founders of the 
whig party, as the restorers of its pristine health 
and energy after half a century of degeneracy. 

The chief of this respectable band was the Mar- 
quis.of Rockingham, a man of splendid fortune, 
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tance and embarrassment to address the house of 
lords. But, though not a great orator, he had in 
a high degree some of the qualities of a statesman. 
He chose his friends well ; and he had, in an ex- 
traordinary degree, the art of attaching them to 
him by ties of the most honorable kind. The 
cheerful fidelity with which they adhered to him 
through many years of almost hopeless oppo- 
sition, was less admirable than the disinterested- 
ness and delicacy which they showed when he 
rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and the 
abuse of party cannot be betier illustrated than by 
a Siviliel between two powerful connections of 
that time, the Rockinghams and the Bedfords. 
lhe Rockingham party was, in our view, exactly 
what a party should be. It consisted of men 
bound together by common opinions, by common 
public objects, by mutual esteem. ‘That they de- 
sired to obtain, by honest and constitutional means, 
the direction of affairs, they openly avowed. But, 
though often invited to accept the honors and 
emoluments of office, they steadily refused to do 
so on any conditions inconsistent with their prin- 
ciples. The Bedford party, as a party, had, as 
far as we can discover, no principle whatever. 
Rigby and Sandwich wanted public money, and 
thought that they should fetch a higher price 
jointly than singly. They therefore acted in con- 
cert, and prevailed on a much more important 
= a much better man than themselves to act with 
them. 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of Cum- 
berland now had recourse. The marquis con, 
sented to take the treasury. Newcastle, so lon 
the recognized chief of the whigs, could not well 
be excluded from the ministry. He was appointed 
keeper of the privy seal. A very honest clear- 
headed country gentleman, of the name of Dowdes- 
well, became chancellor of the exchequer. Gene- 
ral Conway, who had served under the Duke of 
Cumberland, and. was strongly attached to his 
royal highness, was made secretary of state, with 
the lead in the house of commons. A great whig 
nobleman, in the prime of manhood, from whom 
much was at that time expected, Augustus Duke 
of Grafton, was the other secretary. 

The oldest man living could remember no gov- 
ernment so weak in oratorical talents and in official 
experience. The general opinion was, that the 
ministers might hold office during the recess, but 
that the first day of debate in parliament would be 
the last day of their power. Charles Townshend 
was asked what he thought of the new adminis- 
tration. ‘It is,” said he, ‘*mere lute-string : 
pretty summer wear. It will never do for the 
winter.” 

At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham had the 
wisdom to discern the value, and secure the aid, 
of an ally, who, to eloquence surpassing the elo- 
quence of Pitt, and to industry which shamed the 
industry of Grenville, united an amplitude of com- 
prehension to which neither Pitt nor Grenville 
could lay claim. A young Irishman had, some 
time before, come over to push his fortune in Lon- 
dou. He had written much for the booksellers ; 
but he was best known by a little treatise, in which 
the style and reasoning of Bolingbroke were 
mimicked with exquisite skill, and by a theory, of 
more ingenuity than soundness, touching the plea- 
sures which we receive from the objects of taste. 
He had also attained a high reputation as a talker, 
and was regarded by the men of letters who sup- 
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ped together at the Turk’s Head as the only match 
in conversation for Dr. Johnson. He now became 
pers secre to Lord Rockingham, and was 
rought into parliament by his patron's influence. 
These arrangements, indeed, were not made with- 
out some difficulty. The Duke of Neweastle, 
who was always meddling and chattering, adjured 
the first lord of the treasury to be on his guard 
against this adventurer, whose real name was 
O’ Bourke, and whom his grace knew to be a wild 
Trishman, a Jacobite, a Papist, a concealed Jesuit. 
Lord Rockingham treated the calumny as it de- 
served ; and the whig party was paren and 
adorned by the accession of Edmund Burke. 

The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; 
for it sustained about this time an almost irrepara- 
ble loss. The Duke of Cumberland had formed 
the government, and was its main support. His 
exalted rank and great name in some degree bal- 
anced the fame of Pitt. As mediator between the 
whigs and the court, he held a place which no 
other person could fill. The strength of his char- 
acter supplied that which was the chief defect of 
the new ministry. Conway, in particular, who, 
with excellent intentions and respectable talents, 
was the most dependent and irresolute of human 
beings, drew from the councils of that masculine 
mind a determination not his own. Before the 
meeting of parliament the duke suddenly died. 
His death was generally regarded as the signal of 
great troubles, and on this account, as well as from 
respect for his personal qualities, was greatly 
lamented. It was pete ts that the mourning in 
London was the most general ever known, and 
was both deeper and longer than the Gazette had 


prescribed. 

In the mean time, every mail from America 
brought alarming tidings. The crop which Gren- 
ville had sown, his successors had now to reap. 
The colonies were in a state bordering on rebellion. 
The stamps were burned. The revenue officers 
were tarred and feathered. All traffic between 
the discontented provinces and the mother country 
was interrupted. The exchange of London was 
in dismay. Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpool 
were threatened with bankruptcy. In Leeds, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, it was said that three arti- 
sans out of every ten had been turned adrift. 
Civil war seemed to be at hand; and it could not 
be doubted, that, if once the British nation were 
divided against itself, France and Spain would 
soon take part in the quarrel. 

Three courses were open to the ministers. The 
first was to enforee the stamp act by the sword. 
This was the course on which the king, and Gren- 
ville, whos the king hated beyond all living men, 
were alike bent. ‘The natures of both were arbi- 
trary and stubborn. They resembled each other so 
mueh that they could never be friends; but they 
resembled each other also so much, that they saw 
almost all important practical questions in the same 
point of view. Neither of them would bear to be 
governed by the other; but they perfectly agreed 
as to the best way of governing the people. 

Another course was that which Pitt recom- 
mended. He held that the British parliament was 
not constitutionally competent to pass a law for 
taxing the colonies. He therefore considered the 
stamp act asa nullity, as a document of no more 
validity than Charles’ writ of ship-money, or 
James’ proclamation dispensing with the penal 
laws. ‘This doctrine seems to us, we must own, 
to be altogether untenable. 


























Between these extreme courses lay a third way. 
The opinion of the most judicious and temperate 
statesmen of those times was, that the British con- 
stitution had set no limit whatever to the legislative 
powers of the British king, lords, and commons, 
over the whole British Empire. Parliament, they 
held, was legally competent to tax America, as 
parliament was legally competent to commit any 
other act of ed or wickedness, to confiscate the 
property of all the merchants in Lombard street, 
or to attaint any man in the kingdom of high trea- 
son, Without examining witgesses against him, or 
hearing him in his own defence. The most atro- 
cious act of confiscation or of attainder is just as 
valid an act as the toleration act or the habeas cor- 
pus act. But from acts of confiscation and acts of 
attainder, lawgivers are bound, by every obligation 
of morality, systematically to refrain. In the same 
manner ought the British legislature to refrain 
from taxing the American colonies. The stamp 
act was indefeasible, not because it was beyond the 
constitutional competence of parliament, but be- 
cause it was unjust and impolitic, sterile of reve- 
nue, and fertile of discontents. These sound doc- 
trines were adopted by Lord Rockingham and his 
colleagues, and were, during a long course of 
years, inculeated by Burke, in orations, some of 
which will last as long as the English language. 

The winter came; the parliament met; and the 
state of the colonies instantly became the subject 
of fierce contention! Pitt, whose health had been 
somewhat restored by the waters of Bath, reap- 
peared ia the house of commons, and, with ardent 
and pathetic eloquence, not only condemned the 
stamp act, but applauded the resistance of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia ; and vehemently maintained, 
in defiance, we must say, of all reason and of all 
authority, that, according to the British constitu- 
tion, the supreme legislative power does not in- 
clude the power to tax. The language of Gren- 
ville, on the other hand, was such as Strafford 
might have used at the council-table of Charles the 
First, when news came of the resistance to the 
liturgy at Edinburgh. ‘The colonists were traitors ; 
those who excused them were little better. Frig- 
ates, mortars, bayouets, sabres, were the proper 
remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an intermediate position ; 
they proposed to declare that the legislative author- 
ity of the British parliament over the whole em- 
pire was in all cases supreme ; and they proposed, 
at the same time, to repeal the stamp act. To 
the former measure Pitt objected ; but it was car- 
ried with scarcely a dissentient voice. The repeal 
of the stamp act, Pitt strongly supported; but 
against the government was arrayed a formidable 
assemblage of opponents. Grenville and the 
Bedfords were furious. Temple, who had now 
allied himself closely with his brother, and sepa- 
rated himself from Pitt, was no despicable enemy. 
This, however, was not the worst. The ministry 
was without its natural strength. It had to strug- 
gle, not only against its avowed enemies, but 
against the insidious hostility of the king, and 
of a set of persons who, about this time, began to 
be designated as the king’s friends. 

The character of this faction has been drawn by 
Burke with even more than his usual force and 
vivacity. Those who know how strongly, through 
his whole life, his judgment was biassed by his 

assions, may not unnaturally suspect that he has 
eft us rather a caricature than a likeness; and yet 
there is scarcely, in the whole portrait, a single 
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touch of which the fidelity is not proved by facts 
of unquestionable authenticity. 
| The public generally regarded the king’s friends 
‘as a hody of which Bute was the directing soul. 
‘It was to no purpose that the earl professed to 
have done with polities, that he absented himself 
year after year from the levee and the drawing- 
room, that he went to the north, that he went to 
| Rome. The notion, that, in some inexplicable 
| manner, he dictated all the measures of the court, 
was fixed in the minds, not only of the multitude, 
but of some who had good opportunities of obtain- 
ing information, and who ought to have been su- 
perior to vulgar prejudices. Our own belief is, 
that these suspicions were unfounded, and that he 
ceased to have any communication with the king 
on political matters some time before the dismissal 
of George Grenville. The supposition of Bute’s 
influence is, indeed, by no means necessary to ex- 
plain the phenomena. The king, in 1765, was ne 
longer the ignorant and inexperienced boy who 
had, in 1760, been managed by his mother, and 
his groom of the stole. He had, during several 
years, observed the struggles of parties, and con- 
ferred daily on high questions of state with able 
and experienced politicians. His way of life had 
developed his understanding and character. He 
was now no longer a puppet, but had very decided 
opinions both of men and things. Nothing could 
be more natural than that he should have high 
notions of his own prerogatives, should be impa- 
tient of opposition, and should wish all public men 
to be detached from each other and dependent on 
himself alone ; nor could anything be more natu- 
ral than that, in the state in which the political 
world then was, he should find instruments fit for 
his purposes. : 
hus sprang into existence and into note a rep- 
tile species of politicians never before and never 
since known in our country. These men dis- 
claimed all political ties, except those which bound 
them to the throne. They were willing to coalesce 
with any party, to abandon any party, to undermine 
any party, to assault any party, at a moment’s 
notice. To them, all administrations and all op- 
positions were the same. They regarded Bute, 
Grenville, Rockingham, Pitt, without one senti- 
ment either of predilection or of aversion. They 
were the king’s friends. It is to be observed that 
this friendship implied no personal intimacy. 
These people had never lived with their master, 
'as Dodington at one time lived with his father, or 
(as Sheridan afterwards lived with his son. They 
| never hunted with him in the morning, or played 
cards with him in the evening ; never shared his 
mutton or walked with him among his turnips. 
Only one or two of them ever saw his face, except 
on public days. The whole band, however, always 
‘had early and accurate information as to his per- 
sonal inclinations. None of these people were 
high in the administration. They were generally 
to be found in places of much emolument, little 
labor, and no respousibility ; and these places they 
continued to occupy securely while the cabinet 
| Was six or seven times reconstructed. Their pe- 
‘culiar business was not to support the ministry 
against the opposition, but to support the king. 
against the ministry. Whenever his majesty was 
‘induced to give a reluctant assent to the introduc- 
tion of some bil] which his constitutional advisers 
regarded as necessary, his friends in the house of 
‘commons were sure to speak against it, te vote 
Against it, to throw in its way every obstruction 
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compatible with the forms of parliament. If his 
majesty found it necessary to admit into his closet 
a secretary of state or a first lord of the treasury 
whom he disliked, his friends were sure to miss 
no opportunity of thwarting and humbling the ob- 
noxious minister. In return for these services, the 
king covered them with his protection. It was to 
no purpose that his resp: nsible servants complained 
to him that they were daily betrayed and impeded 
by men who were eating the bread of the govern- 
ment. He sometimes justified the offenders, 
sometimes excused them, sometimes owned that 
they were to blame, but said that he must take 
time to consider whether he could part with them. 
He never would turn them out; and, while every- 
thing else in the state was constantly changing, 
these sycophants seemed to have a life-estate in 
their offices. 

It was well known to the king’s friends, that 
though his majesty had consented to the repeal of 
the stamp act, he had consented with a very bad 
grace, and that though he had eagerly welcomed 
the whigs, when, in his extreme need and at his 
earnest entreaty, they had undertaken to free him 
from an insupportable yoke, he had by no means 
got over his early prejudices against his deliverers. 
The ministers soon found that, while they were 
encountered in front by the whole force of a strong 
opposition, their rear was assailed by a large body 
of those whom they had regarded as auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adher- 
ents went on resolutely with the bill for repealing 
the stamp act. They had on their side all the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
realm. In the debates the government was pow- 
erfully supported. ‘Two great orators and states- 
men, belonging to two different generations, re- 
peatedly put forth all their powers in defence of 
the bill. ‘The house of commons heard Pitt for the 
last time, and Burke for the first time, and was in 
doubt to which of them the palm of eloquence 
should be assigned. It was indieod a splendid sun- 
set and a splendid dawn. 

For a time the event seemed doubtful. In sev- 
eral divisions the ministers were hard pressed. 
On one occasion, not less than twelve of the king's 
friends, all men in office, voted against,the govern- 
ment. It was to no purpose that Lord Rocking- 
ham remonstrated with the king. His. majesty 
confessed that there was ground for complaint, but 
hoped that gentle means would bring the muti- 
neers to a better mind. If they persisted in their 
misconduct, he would dismiss them. 

At length the decisive day arrived. The galle- 
ry, the lobby, the Court of Requests, the stair- 
cases, were crowded with merchants from all the 

reat ports of the island. ‘The debate lasted till 
cae after midnight. On the division, the ministers 
had a great majority. The dread of civil war, 
and the ontery of all the trading towns of the 
kingdom, had been too strong for the combined 
strength of the court and the opposition. 

It was in the first dim twilight of a February 
morning that the doors were thrown open, and 
that the chiefs of the hostile parties showed them- 
selves to the multitude. Conway was received 
with loud applause. But when Pitt appeared, all 
eyes were fixed on him alone. All hats were in 
the air. Lond and long huzzas accompanied him 
‘to his chair, and a train of admirers escorted him 
all the way to his home. Then came forth Gren- 
‘ville. As soon as he was recognized, a storm of 
‘hisses and curses broke forth. He turned fiercely 





on the crowd, and caught one man by the throat. 
The bystanders were in great alarm. If a scuffle 
began, none could say how it might end. Fortu- 
nately the person who had been collared only said, 
“Pv i may not hiss, sir, I hope I may laugh,”’ 
and laughed in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, that all the 
opponents of the ministry, save one, were disposed 
to let the bill pass without any further contention. 
But solicitation and expostulation were thrown 
away on Grenville. His indomitable spirit rose 
up stronger and stronger under the load of public 
hatred. He fought out the battle obstinately to 
the end. On the last reading he had a sharp alter- 
cation with his brother-in-law, the last of their 
many sharp altercations. Pitt thundered in his 
loftiest tones against the man who had wished to 
dip the ermine of a British king in the blood of 
the British people. Grenville replied with his 
wonted intrepidity and asperity. ‘‘If the tax,’’ 
he said, ‘* were still to be laid on, I would lay it 
on. For the evils which it may produce my ac- 
cuser is answerable. His profusion made it neces- 
sary. His declarations against the constitutional 

wers of king, lords, and commons, have made 
it doubly necessary. I do not envy him the huzza. 
I glory in the hiss. If it were to be done again, 
I would do it.” 

The repeal of the stamp act was the chief 
measure of Lord Rockinghamgs government. But 
that government is entitled to the praise of having 

ut a stop to two oppressive practices, which, in 
ilkes’ case, had attracted the notice and excited 
the just indignation of the public. The house of 
commons was induced by the ministers to pass a 
resolution, condemning the use of general war- 
rants, and another resolution, condemning the 
seizure of papers in cases of libel. 

It must be added, to the lasting honor of Lord 
Rockingham, that his administration was the first 
which, during a long course of years, had the 
courage and the virtue to refrain from bribin 
members of parliament. His enemies accuse 
him and his friends of weakness, of haughtiness, 
of party spirit; but calumny itself never dared to 
couple his name with corruption. 

nhappily his government, though one of the 
best that has ever existed in our country, was also 
one of the weakest. The king’s friends assailed 
and obstructed the ministers at every turn. To 
appeal to the king was only to draw forth new 
promises amd new evasions. His majesty was 
sure that there must be some misunderstanding. 
Lord Rockingham had better speak to the gentle- 
men. They should be dismissed on the next 
fault. The next fault was soon committed, and 
his majesty still continued to shuffle. It was too 
bad. it was quite abominable ; but it mattered 
less as the prorogation was at hand. He would 
give the delinquents one more chance. If they did 
not alter their conduct next session, he should not 
have one word to say for them. He had already 
resolved that, long before the commencement of 
the next session, Rockingham should cease 
to be minister. 

We have now come. to a part of our story, 
which, admiring as we do the genius and the many 
noble qualities of Pitt, we cannot relate without 
much pain. We believe that, at this conjuncture, 
he had it in his power to give the victory either to 
the whigs or to the king's friends. If he had 
allied himself closely with Lord Rockingham, 
what could the court have done? There would 
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have been only one alternative, the whigs or 
Grenville ; and there could be no doubt what the 
king’s choice would be. He still remembered, as 
well he might, with the utmost bitterness, the 
thraldom from which his uncle had freed him, and 
said about this time, with great vehemence, that 
he would sooner see the devil come into his closet 
than Grenville. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt from ally- 
ing himself with Lord Rockingham? On all the 
most important questions their views were the 
same. hey had agreed in condemning the 
peace, the stamp act, the general warrants, the 
seizure of papers. The points in which they 
differed were few and unimportant. In integrity, 
in disinterestedness, in hatred of corruption, they 
resembled each other. Their personal interests 
could not clash. They sat in different houses, 
and Pitt had always declared that nothing should 
induce him to be first lord of the treasury. 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition benefi- 
cial to the state, and honorable to all concerned, 
was suffered to escape, the fault was not with the 
whig ministers. They behaved towards Pitt with 
an obsequiousness which, had it not been the effect 
of sincere admiration and of anxiety for the public 
interests, might have been justly called servile. 
They repeatedly gave him to understand that, if 
he chose to join their ranks, they were ready to 
receive him, not as an associate, but as a leader. 
They had proved their respect for him by bestow- 
ing a peerage on the person who, at that time, 
enjoyed the largest share of his confidence, Chief 
Justice Pratt. What then was there to divide 
Pitt from the whigs? What, on the other hand, 
was there in common between him and the king’s 
friends, that he should lend himself to their pur- 
poses—he who had never owed anything to flat- 
tery or intrigue, he whose eloquence and independ- 
ent spirit had overawed two generations of slaves 
and jobbers, he who had twice been forced by the 
enthusiasm of an admiring nation on a reluctant 
prince? 

Unhappily the court had gained Pitt, not, it is 
true, by those ignoble means which were employed 
when such men as Rigby and Wedderburn were 
to be won, but by allurements suited to a nature 
noble even in its aberrations. The king set him- 
self to seduce the one man who could turn the 
whigs out without letting Grenville in. Praise, 
caresses, promises, were lavished on the idol of the 
nation. He, and he alone, could put an end to 
faction, could bid defiance to all the powerful con- 
nections in the land united, whigs and tories, Rock- 
inghams, Bedfords, and Grenvilles. These blan- 
dishments produced a great effect. For though 
Pitt’s spirit was high and manly, though his elo- 
quence was often exerted with formidable effect 
against the court, and though his theory of govern- 
ment had been learned in the school of Locke and 
Sidney, he had always regarded the person of the 
sovereign with profound veneration. As soon as 
he was brought face to face with royalty, his imag- 
ination and sensibility beeame too strong for his 
principles. His whiggism thawed and disappeared ; 
and he beeame, for the time, 2 tory of the old Or- 
mond pattern. Nor was he by any means anwil- 
ling to assist in the work of dissolving all political 
connections. His own weight in the state was 
wholly independent of such connections. He was 
therefore inclined to look on them with dislike, and 
made far too little distinction between gangs of 
knaves associated for the mere purpose of robbing 
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the public, and confederacies of honorable men for 
the promotion of great public objects. Nor had he 
the sagacity to perceive that the strenuous efforts 
which he made to annihilate all parties tended only 
to establish the ascendancy of one party, and that 
the basest and most hateful of all. 

It may be doubted whether he would have been 
thus misled, if his mind had been in full health and 
vigor. But the truth is, that he had for some 
time been in an unnatural state of excitement. No 
suspicion of this sort had yet got abroad. His elo- 
quence had never shone with more splendor than 
during the recent debates. But people afterwards 
called to.mind many things which ought to have 
roused their apprehensions. His habits were grad- 
ually becoming more and more eccentric. A 
horror of all loud sounds, such as is said to have 
been one of the many oddities of Wallenstein, grew 
upon him. Though the most affectionate of fathers, 
he could not at this time bear to hear the voices of 
his own children, and laid out great sums at 
Hayes in buying up houses contiguous to his own, 
merely that he might have no neighbors to disturb 
him with their noise. He then sold Hayes, and 
took possession of a villa at Hampstead, where 
he again began to purchase houses to the right and 
left. In expense, indeed, he vied, during this part 
of his life, with the wealthiest of the conquerors 
of Bengal and Tanjore. At Burton Pynsent, he 
ordered a great extent of ground to be planted with 
cedars. Cedars enough for the purpose were not 
to be found in Somersetshire. They were there- 
fore collected in London, and sent down by land 
carriage. Relays of laborers were hired; and the 
work went on all night bytorchlight. No man 
could be more abstemious than Pitt; yet the pro- 
fusion of his kitchen was a wonder even to epi- 
cures. Several dinners were always dressing ; for 
his appetite was capricious and fanciful; and at 
whatever moment he felt inclined to eat, He ex- 
pected a meal to be instantly on the table. Other 
circumstances might be mentioned, such as, separ- 
ately are of little moment, but such as, when taken 
together, and when viewed in connection with the 
strange events which followed, justify us in be- 
lieving that his mind was already in a morbid state, 

Soon after the close of the session of parliament, 
Lord Rockingham received his dismissal. He re- 
tired, accompanied by a firm body of friends, 
whose consistency and uprightness enmity itself 
was forced to admit. None of them had asked or 
obtained any pension or any sinecure, either in 
possession or in reversion. Such disinterestedness 
was then rare among politicians. Their chief, 
though not a man of brilliant talents, had won for 
himself an honorable fame, which he kept pure to 
the last. He had, in spite of difficulties which 
seemed almost insurmountable, removed great 
abuses and averted a civil war. Sixteen years 
later, in a dark and terrible day, he was again 
called upon to save the state, brought to the very 
brink of ruin by the same perfidy and obstinacy 
which had embarrassed, and at length overthrown, 
his first administration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when he was 
summoned to court by a letter written with the 
royal hand. He instantly hastened to London, 
The irritability of his mind and body were in- 
creased by the rapidity with which he travelled ; 
and when ‘he reached his journey’s end he was 
suffering from fever. Ill as he was, he saw the 
king at Richmond, and undertook to form an ad- 
ministration, 
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Pitt was scarcely in the state in which a man 
should be who has to conduct delicate and ardu- 
ous negotiations. In his letters to his wife, he 
complained that the conferences in which it was 
necessary for him to bear a part heated his blood 
and accelerated his pulse. From other sources of 
information we learn, that his language, even to 
those whose codperation he wished to engage, 
was strangely peremptory and despotic. Some of 
his notes written at this time have been preserved, 
and are in a style which Louis the Fourteenth 
would have been too well bred to employ in ad- 
dressing any French gentleman. 

In the attempt to dissolve all pation, Pitt met 
with some difficulties. Some whigs, whom the 
court would gladly have detached from Lord 
Rockingham, rejected all offers. The Bedfords 
were perfectly willing to break with Grenville ; 
but Pitt would not come up to their terms. Tem- 
ple, whom Pitt at first meant to place at the head 
of the treasury, proved intractable. A coldness 
indeed had, during some months, been fast grow- 
ing between the brothers-in-law, so long and so 
closely allied in politics. Pitt was angry with 
Temple for opposing the repeal of the stamp act. 
Temple was angry with Pitt for refusing to accede 
to that family league which was now the fa- 
vorite plan at Stowe. At length the earl pro- 
posed an equal partition of power and patronage, 
and offered, on this condition, to give up his 
brother George. Pitt thought the demand exor- 
bitant, and positively refused compliance. A bit- 
ter quarrel followed. Each of the kinsmen was 
true to his character. Temple’s soul festered 
with spite, and Pitt’s swelled into contempt. 
Temple represented Pitt as the most odious of 
hypocrites and traitors. Pitt held a different, and 
perhaps a more provoking tone. Temple was a 
Good sort of man enough, whose single title to 

istinetion was, that he had a large garden, with a 
large piece of water, and.a great many pavilions 
and summer-houses. To his fortunate connection 
with a great orator and statesman he was indebted 
for an importance in the state which his own 
talents could never have gained for him. That 
importance had turned his head. He had begun 
to fancy that he could form administrations, and 
govern empires. It was piteous to see a well- 
meaning man under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, a ministry was 
made such as the king wished to see, a ministry in 
which all his majesty’s friends were comfortably 
accommodated, and which, with the exception of 
his majesty’s friends, contained no four persons 
who had ever in theie lives been in the habit of 
acting together. Men who had never concurred 
in a single vote found themselves seated at the 
same board. The office of paymaster was divided 
between two persons who had never exchanged a 
word. Most of the chief posts were filled either 
by personal adherents of Pitt, or by members of 
the late ministry, who had been induced to remain 
in place afier the dismissal of Lord Rockingham. 
To the former class belonged Pratt, now Lord 
Camden, who aecepted the great seal, and Lord 
Shelburne, who was made one of the secretaries 
of state. To the latter class belonged the Duke of 
Grafton, who became first lord of the treasury, 
and Conway, who kept his old position both in the 

overnment and in the house of commons. Charles 
Townshend, who had belonged to every party, and 
cared for none, was chancellor of the exchequer. 
Pitt himself was declared prime minister, but re- 





fused to take any laborious office. He was cre- 
ated Earl of Chatham, and the privy seal was de- 
livered to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the failure, 
the complete and disgraceful failure, of this ar- 
rangement, is not to be ascribed to any want of 
talenis in the persons whom we have named. 
None of them were deficient in abilities ; and four 
of them, Pitt himself, Shelburne, Camden, and 
Townshend, were men of high intellectual emi- 
nence. The fault was not in the materials, but in 
the principle on which the materials were put 
together. Pitt had mixed up these conflicting ele- 
ments, in the full confidence that he should be able 
to keep them all in perfect subordination to him- 
self, and in perfect harmony with each other. 
We shall soon see how the experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new prime min- 
ister kissed hands, three-fourths of that popularity 
which he had long enjoyed without a rival, and to 
which he owed the greater part of his authority, 
departed from him. A violent outery was raised, 
not against that part of his conduct which really 
deserved severe condemnation, but against a step 
in which we can see nothing to censure. His 
acceptance of a peerage produced a general burst 
of indignation. Yet surely no peerage had ever 
been better earned ; nor was there ever a siates- 
man who more needed the repose of the upper 
house. Pitt was now growing old. He was 
much older in constitution than in years. It was 
with imminent risk to his life that he had, on some 
important occasions, attended his duty in parlia- 
meat. During the session of 1764, he had not 
been able to take part in a single debate. It was 
impossible that he should go through the nightly 
labor of conducting the business of the govern- 
ment in the house of commons. His wish to be 
transferred, under such circumstances, to a less 
busy and a less turbulent assembly, was natural 
and reasonable. The nation, however, overlooked 
all these considerations. Those who had most 
loved and honored the great commoner, were loud- 
est in invective against the new-made lord. Lon- 
don had hitherto been true to him through every 
vicissitude. When the citizens Jearned that he 
had been sent for from Somersetshire, that he had 
been closeted with the king at Richmond, and that 
he was to be first minister, they had been in trans- 
ports of joy. Preparations were made for a grand 
entertaiument, and for a general illumination. 
The lamps had actually been placed round the 
monument, when the Gazette announced that the 
object of all their enthusiasm was an earl. In- 
stantly the feast was countermanded. The lam 
were taken down. The newspapers raised the 
roar of obloquy. Pamphlets, made up of calumn 
and scurrility, filled the shops of all the booksel- 
lers; and of those phiets, the most galling 
were written under the dusestion of the malignant 
Temple. It was now the fashion to compare the 
two Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. 
Both, it was said, had, by eloquence and simulated 
patriotism, acquired a great ascendency in the house 
of commons and in the country.. Both had been in- 
trusted with the office of reforming the government. 
Both had, when at the height of power and popu- 
larity, been seduced by the splendor of the coro- 
net. Both had been made earls, and both had in 
a moment become objects of aversion and scorn to 
the nation, which a few hours before had regarded 
them with affection and veneration. 

The clamor against Pitt appears to have had a 
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serious effect on the foreign relations of the coun- 
try. His name had till now acted like a spell at 
Yecilles and Saint Ildefonso. English travellers 
on the continent had remarked, that nothing more 
was necessary to silence a whole room-full of boast- 
ing Frenchmen, than to drop a hint of the proba- 
bility that Mr. Pitt would return to power. In an 
instant there was deep silence ; all shoulders rose, 
and all faces were lengthened. Now, unhappily, 
every foreign court, in learning that he was re- 
called to office, learned also that he no longer pos- 
sessed the hearts of his countrymen. Ceasing to 
be loved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. 
The name of Pitt had been acharmed name. Our 
envoys tried in vain to conjure with the name of 
Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily 
increased by the despotic manner in which he 
treated all around him. Lord Rockingham had, 
at the time of the change of ministry, acted with 
great moderation, had expressed a hope that the 
new government would act on the principles of the 
late government, and had even interfered to pre- 
vent many of his friends from quitting office. 
Thus Saunders and Keppel, two naval command- 
ers of great eminence, had been induced to remain 
at the admiralty, where their services were much 
needed. The Duke of Portland was still lord- 
chamberlain, and Lord Besborough postmaster. 
But within a quarter of a year, Lord Chatham 
had so effectually disgusted these men, that they 
all retired in deep disgust. In truth, his tone, sub- 
missive in the closet, was at this time insupport- 
ably tyrannical in the cabinet. His colleagues 
were merely his clerks for naval, financial, and 
diplomatic business. Conway, meek as he was, 
was on one occasion provoked into declaring that 
such language as Lord Chatham's had never been 
heard west of Constantinople, and was with diffi- 
culty prevented by Horace Walpole from resigning, 
and rejoining the standard of Lord Rockingham. 

The breach which had been made in the govern- 
ment by the defection of so many of the Rocking- 
hams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help of the 
Bedfords. But with the Bedfords he could not 
deal as he had dealt with other parties. It was to 
no purpose that he bade high for one or two mem- 
bers of the faction, in the hope of detaching them 
from the rest. They were to be had; but the 
were to be had only in the lot. There was, indeed, 
for a moment, some wavering and some disputing 
among them. But, at length, the counsels of the 
shrewd and resolute Rigby prevailed. They de- 
termined to stand firmly together, and plain! 
intimated to Chatham that he must take them all, 
or, that he should get none of them. The event 
provea that they were wiser in their generation 
than any other connection in the state. In a few 
months, they were able to dictate their own terms. 

The most important public measure of Lord 
Chatham’s administration was his celebrated inter- 
ference with the corn-trade. The harvest had 
been bad; the price of food was high; and he 
thought it necessary to take on himself the respon- 
sibility of laying an embargo on the exportation of 
grain. When parliament met, this proceeding was 
attacked by the opposition as unconstitutional, and 
defended by the ministers as indispensably neces- 
sary. At last, an act was passed to indemnify all 
who had been concerned in the embargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham, in the 
house of lords, were in defence of his conduct on 
this occasion. He spoke with a calmness, sobriety, 
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and dignity, well suited to the audience which he 
was addressing. A subsequent speech which he 
made, on the same subject, was less successful. 
He bade defiance to aristocratical connections, with 
a superciliousness to which the peers were not ac- 
customed, and with tones and gestures, better 
suited to a large and stormy assembly than to the 
body of which he was now a member. A short 
altercation followed, and he was told plainly that 
he should not be suffered to browbeat the old 
nobility of England. 

It gradually became clearer and clearer that he 
was iu a distempered state of mind. His attention 
had been drawn to the territorial acquisitions of 
the East India Company, and he determined to 
bring the whole of that great subject before parlia- 
ment. He would not, however, confer, on the 
subject, with any of his colleagues. It was in 
vain that Conway, who was charged with the con- 
duct of business in the house of commons, and 
Charles Townshend, who was responsible for the 
direction of the finances, begged for some glimpse of 
light as to what was in contemplation. Chatham’s 
answers were sullen and mysterious. He must 
decline any discussion with them ; he did not want 
their assistance ; he had fixed on a person to take 
charge of his measure in the house of commons. 
This person was a member who was not connected 
with the government, and who neither had, nor 
deserved to have, the ear of the house,—a noisy, 
Safe yee illiterate demagogue, whose Cockney 

nglish and scraps of mispronounced Latin were 
the jest of the newspapers,—Alderman Beckford. 
It may well be supposed that these strange pro- 
ceedings produced a ferment through the whole 

litical world. The city was in commotion. 
he East India Company invoked the faith of 
charters. Burke thundered against the ministers. 
The ministers looked at each other, and knew not 
what to say. In the midst of the confusion, Lord 
Chatham proclaimed himself gouty, and retired to 
Bath. It was announced, after some time, that he 
was better, that he would shortly return, that he 
would soon put everything in order. A day was 
fixed for his.arrival in London. But, when he 
reached the Castle inn at Marlborough, he stopped, 
shut himself up in his room, and remained there 
some weeks. vcryhedy who travelled that road, 
was amazed by the number of his attendants. 
Footmen and grooms, dressed in his family livery, 
filled the whole inn, though one of the largest in 
England, and swarmed in the streets of the little 
town. The truth was, that the invalid had insisted 
that, during his stay, all the waiters and stable- 
boys of the castle should wear his livery. 
is colleagues were in, despair. The Duke of 
Grafton proposed to go down to Marlborough, in 
order to consult the oracle. But he was informed 
that Lord Chatham must decline all conversation 
on business. In the mean time, all the parties 
which were out of office, Bedfords, Grenvilles and 
Rockinghams, joined to oppose the distracted gov- 
ernment on the vote for the land-tax. They were 
reinforced by almost all the county members, and 
had a considerable majority. This was the first 
time that a ministry had been beaten on an im- 
portant division, in the house of commons, since 
the fall of Sir Robert Walpole. The adminis- 
tration, thus furiously assailed from without, was 
torn by internal dissensions. It had been formed 
on no principle whatever. From the very first, 
nothing but Chatham's authority had prevented 


ithe hostile contingents, which made up his ranks, 
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from going to blows with each other. That 
authority was now withdrawn, and everything was 
in commotion. Conway, a brave soldier, but in 
civil affairs the most timid and irresolute of men, 
afraid of disobliging the king, afraid of being 
abused in the newspapers, afraid of being thought 
factious if he went out, afraid of being thought in- 
terested if he stayed in, afraid of everything, and 
afraid of being known to be afraid of anything, was 
beaten backwards and forwards, like a shuttlecock, 
between Horace Walpole, who wished to make 
him prime minister, and Lord John Cavendish, 
who wished to draw him into opposition. Charles 
‘Townshend, a man of splendid talents, of lax prin- 
ciples, and of boundless vanity and presumption, 
would submit to no control. The an extent of 
his parts, of his ambition, and of his arrogance, 
had not yet been made manifest; for he had 
always quailed before the genius and the lofty 
character of Pitt. But now that Pitt had quitted the 
house of commons, and seemed to have abdicated 
the part of chief minister, Townshend broke loose 
from all restraint. 

While things were in this state Chatham at 
length returned to London. He might as well 
have remained at Marlborough. He would see 
nobody. He would give no opinion on any public 
matter. The Duke of Grafton begged piteously 
for an interview, for an hour, for half an lea for 
five minutes. The answer was, that it was im- 
possible. The king himself repeatedly conde- 
scended to expostulate and implore. ‘* Your 
duty,’’ he wrote, ‘* your own honor, require you 
to make an effort.” The answers to these appeals 
were commonly written in Lady Chatham’s hand, 
from her lord’s dictation ; for he had not energy 
even to use a pen. He flings himself at the king’s 
feet. He is penetrated by the royal goodness, so 
signally shown to the most unhappy of men. He 
implores a little more indulgence. He cannot as 
yet transact business. He cannot see his col- 
eagues. Least of all can he bear the excitement 
of an interview with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, 
to use a military phrase, malingering. He had 
made, they said, a great blunder, and had found it 
out. His immense popularity, his high reputation 
for statesmanship, were gone forever. Intoxicated 
by pride, he had undertaken a task beyond his 
abilities. He now saw nothing before him but dis- 
tresses and humiliations; and he had therefore 
simulated illness, in order to escape from vexations 
which he had not fortitude to meet. This sus- 
picion, though it derived some color from that 
weakness which was the most striking blemish of 
his character, was certainly unfounded. His 
mind, before he became first minister, had been, 
as we have said, in an unsound state; and physi- 
cal and moral causes now concurred to make the 
derangement of his faculties complete. The gout, 
which had been the torment of his whole life, had 
been suppressed by strong remedies. For the first 
time since he was a boy at Oxford, he passed 
several months without a twinge. But his hand 
and foot had been relieved at the expense of his 
nerves. He became melancholy, fanciful, irritable. 
The embarrassing state of public affairs, the grave 
responsibility which lay on him, the consciousness 
of his errors, the disputes of his colleagues, the 
savage clamors raised by his detractors, bewildered 
his enfeebled mind. ne thing alone, he said, 
could save him. He must repurchase Hayes. 
The unwilling consent of the new occupant was 





extorted by Lady Chatham's entreaties and tears ; 

and her lord was somewhat easier. But if busi- 

ness were mentioned to him, he, once the proudest 

and boldest of mankind, behaved like a hysterical 

so be onmnng from head to foot, and burst into a 
of tears. 

His colle for a time continued to entertain 
the expectation that his health would soon be re- 
stored, and that he would emerge from his retire- 
ment. But month followed month, and stil! he 
remained hidden in mysterious seclusion, and sunk, 
as far as they could learn, in the deepest dejection 
of spirits. They at length ceased to hope or to 
fear anything from him; and, though he was still 
nominally prime minister, took without scruple 
steps which they knew to be diametrically opposed 
to all his opinions and feelings, allied themselves 
with those whom he had proscribed, disgraced 
those whom he most esteemed, and laid taxes on 
the colonies, in the face of the strong declarations 
which he had recently made. 

When he had passed about a year and three 
= in gloomy privacy, the king received a 
ew lines in Lady Chatham’s hand. They con- 
tained a request, dictated by her lord, that he 
might be permitted to resign the privy seal. After 
some civil show of reluctance, the resignation was 
accepted. Indeed Chatham was, by this time, 
almost as much forgotten as if he had already been 
lying in Westminster Abbey. 

At length the clouds which had gathered over 
his mind broke and passed away. His gout re- 
turned, and freed him from a more crue] malady. 
His nerves were newly braced. His spirits be- 
came buoyant. He woke as from a sickly dream. 
It was a strange recovery. Men had been in the 
habit of talking of him as of one dead, and, when 
he first showed himself at the king’s levee, 
started as if they had seen a ghost. It was more 
erve years and a half since he had appeared in 

ublic. 

. He, too, had cause for wonder. The world 
which he now entered was not the world which he 
had quitted. The administration which he had 
formed had never been, at any one moment, en- 
tirely changed. But there had been so many 
losses and so many accessions, that he could 
scarcely recognize his own work. Charles Towns- 
hend was dead. Lord Shelburne had been dis- 
missed. Conway had sunk into utter insignifi- 
cance. The Duke of Grafton had fallen into the 
hands of the Bedfords. The Bedfords had de- 
serted Grenville, had made their peace with the 
king and the king’s friends, and had been admitted 
to office. Lord North was chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and was rising fast in importance. Cor- 
sica had been given up to France without a strug- 
le. The disputes with the American colonies 
ad been revived. A general election had taken 
lace. Wilkes had returned from exile, and, out- 
et as he was, had been chosen knight of the 
shire for Middlesex. The multitude was on his 
side. The court was obstinately bent on ruining 
him, and was prepared to shake the very founda- 
tions of the constitution for the sake of a paltry 
revenge. The house of commons, assuming to 
itself an authority which of right belongs only to 
the whole legislature, had declared Wilkes in- 
capable of sitting in parliament. Nor had it been 
thought sufficient to keep him out. Another must 
be brought in. Since the freeholders of Middle- 
sex had obstinately refused to choose a member 
acceptable to the court, the house had chosen 8 
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member for them. This was not the only instance, 

rhaps not the most disgraceful instance, of the 
inveterate malignity of the court. Exasperated by 
the steady opposition of the Rockingham party, 
the king’s friends had tried to rob a distinguished 
whig nobleman of his private estate, and had per- 
sisted in their mean wickedness till their own ser- 
vile majority had revolted from mere disgust and 
shame. Discontent had spread throughout the 
nation, and was kept up by stimulants such as had 
rarely been applied to the public mind. Junius 
had taken the field, had trampled Sir William 
Draper in the dust, had wellnigh broken the heart 
of Blackstone, and had so mangled the reputation 
of the Duke of Grafton that his grace had become 
sick of office, and was beginning to look wistfully 
towards the shades of Euston. Every principle 
of foreign, domestic, and colonial policy which was 
dear to the heart of Chatham, had, during the 
eclipse of his genius, been violated by the govern- 
ment which he had formed. 

The remaining years of his life were spent in 
vainly struggling against that fatal policy which, 
at the moment when he might have given it a 
death-blow, he had been induced to take under 
his protection. His exertions redeemed his own 
fame, but they effected little for his country. 

He found two parties arrayed against the gov- 
ernment, the party of his own brothers-in-law, the 
Grenvilles, and the party of Lord Rockingham. 
On the question of the Middlesex election these 
parties were agreed. But on many other im- 
portant questions they differed widely; and they 
were, in truth, not less hostile to each other than 
to the court. The Grenvilles had, during several 
years, annoyed the Rockinghams with a succession 
of acrimonious pamphlets. It was long before the 
Rockinghams could be induced to retaliate. But 
an ill-natured tract, written under Grenville’s di- 
rection, and entitled a State of the Nation, was 
too much for their patience. Burke undertook to 
defend and avenge his friends, and executed the 
task with admirable skill and vigor. On every 
point he was victorious, and nowhere more com- 
pletely victorious than when he joined issue on 
those dry and minute questions of statistical and 
financial detail in which the main strength of Gren- 
ville lay. The official drudge, even on his own 
chosen ground, was utterly unable to maintain the 
fight against the great orator and philosopher. 
When Chatham reappeared, Grenville was still 
writhing with the recent shame and smart of this 
well-merited chastisement. Cordial codperation 
between the two sections of the opposition was 
impossible. Nor could Chatham easily connect 
himself with either. His feelings, in spite of 
many affronts given and received, drew him to- 
wards the Grenvilles. For he had strong domes- 
tic affections; and his nature, which, though 
haughty, was by no means obdurate, had been 
softened by affliction. But from his kinsman he 
was separated by a wide difference of opinion on 
the question of colonial taxation. A reconcili- 
ation, however, took place. He visited Stowe : 
he shook hands with rge Grenville ; and the 
whig freeholders of Buckinghamshire, at their 
public dinners, drank many bumpers to the union 
of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the 
Rockinghams than to his own relatives. But be- 
tween him and the Rockinghams there was a gulf 
not easily to be - He had deeply injured 
them, and, in injuring them, had deeply injured 
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his country. When the balance was trembling 
between them and the court, he had thrown the 
whole weight of his genius, of his renown, of his 
popularity, into the scale of misgovernment. It 
must be added, that many eminent members of the 
party still retained a bitter recollection of the as- 
perity and disdain with which they had been 
treated by him at the time when he assumed the 
direction of affairs. It is clear from Burke's 
pamphlets and speeches, and still more clear froin 
his private letters, and from the language which 
he held in conversation, that he long regarded 
Chatham with a feeling not far removed from dis- 
like. Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of his 
error, and desirous to atone for it. But his over- 
tures of friendship, though made with earnestness, 
and even with unwonted humility, were at first re- 
ceived by Lord Rockingham with cold and austere 
reserve. Gradually the intercourse of the two 
statesmen became courteous and even amicable. 
But the past was never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone. Round 
him gathered a party, small in number, but strong 
in great and various talents. Lord Camden, Lord 
Shelburne, Colonel Barré, and Dunning, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton, were the principal mem- 
bers of this connection. 

There is no reason to believe that, from this 
time, till within a few weeks of Chatham's death, 
his intellect suffered any decay. His eloquence 
was almost to the last heard with delight. But it 
was not exactly the eloquence of the house of lords. 
That lofty and passionate, but somewhat desultory 
declamation in which he excelled all men, and 
which was set off by looks, tones, and gestures, 
worthy of Garrick or Talma, was out of place in 
a smal] apartment where the audience often con- 
sisted of three or four drowsy prelates, three or 
four old judges, accustomed during many years to 
ia thetoric, and to look only at facts and 
arguments, and three or four listless and supercil- 
ious men of fashion, whom anything like enthusi- 
asm moved to a sneer. In the house of commons, 
a flash of his eye, a wave of his arm, had sometimes 
cowed Murray. But, in the house of peers, his 
utmost vehemence and pathos produced less effect 
than the moderation, the reasonableness, the lu- 
minous order, and the serene dignity, which char- 
acterized the speeches of Lord Mansfield. 

On the question of the Middlesex election, all 
the three divisions of the opposition acted in con- 
cert. No orator in either house defeuded what is 
now universally admitted to have been the consti- 
tutional cause with more ardor or eloquence than 
Chatham. Before this subject had ceased to occu- 
py the public mind, George Grenville died. His 
party rapidly melted away; and in a short time 
most of his adherents appeared on the ministerial 
benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many mouths longer, 
the friendly ties which, after years of estrangement 
and hostility, had been renewed between him and 
his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, have 
been a second time violently dissolved. For now 
the quarrel between England and the North Ameri- 
ean colonies took a gloomy and terrible aspect. 
Oppression provoked resistance ; resistance was 
made the pretext for fresh oppression. ‘The warn- 
ings of all the greatest statesmen of the age were 
lost on an imperious court and a deluded nation. 
Soon a colonial senate confronted the British par- 
liament. Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets 
with the British regiments. At length the com- 
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monwealth was torn asunder. Two millions of 
Englishmen, who, fifteen years before, had been 
as loyal to their prince and as proud of their coun- 
try as the people of Kent or Yorkshire, separated 
themselves by a solemn act from the empire. For 
a time it seemed that the insurgents would strug- 
gle to small purpose against the vast financial and 
military means of the mother country. But disas- 
ters, following one another in rapid succession, 
rapidly dispelled the illusions of national vanity. 
At length a great British force, exhausted, fam- 
ished, harassed on every side by a hostile peasant- 
ry, was compelled to deliver up its arms. Those 
governments which England had, in the late war, 
so signally humbled, and which had during many 
years been sullenly brooding over the recollections 
of Quebec, of Minden, and of the Moro, now saw 
with exultation that the day of revenge was at 
hand. France recognized the independence of the 
United States; and there could be little doubt 
that the example would soon be followed by 
Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially con- 
curred in opposing every part of the fatal policy 
which had brought the state into this dangerous 
situation. But their paths now diverged. Lord 
Rockingham thought, and, as the event proved, 
thought most justly, that the revolted colonies 
were separated from the empire forever, and that 
the only effect of prolonging the war on the Ameri- 
can continent would be to divide resources which 
it was desirable to concentrate. If the hopeless 
attempt to subjugate Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were rteMe war ae the house of Bourbon 
might possibly be avoided, or, if inevitable, might 
be carried on with success and glory. We might 
even indemnify ourselves for part of what we had 
lost, at the expense of those foreign enemies who 
had hoped to profit by our domestic dissensions. 
Lord Rockingham, therefore, and those who acted 
with him, conceived that the wisest course now 
open to England, was to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and to turn her 
whole force against her European enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken 
the same side. Before France had taken any part 
in our quarrel with the colonies, he had repeatedly, 
and with great energy of language, declared that 
it was impossible to conquer America; and he 
could not without absurdity maintain that it was 
easier to conquer France and America together, 
than America alone. But his passions overpow- 
ered his judgment, and made him blind to his own 
inconsistency. The tery circumstances which 
made the separation of the colonies inevitable, 
made it to him altogether insupportable. The 
dismemberment of the empire seemed to him less 
ruinous and hamiliating, when produced by domes- 
tic dissensions, than when produced by foreign 
interference. His blood boiled at the degradation 
of his country. Whatever lowered her among 
the nations of the earth, he felt as a personal out- 
rage to himself. And the feeling was natural. 
He had made her so great. He had been so proud 
of her; and she had been so proud of him. He 
remembered how, more than twenty years before, 
in aday of gloom and dismay, when her posses- 
sions were torn from her, when her flag was dis- 
honored, she had called on him to save her. He 
remembered the sudden and glorious change which 
his energy had wrought, the long series of tri- 
umphs, the days of thanksgiving, the nights of 





illumination. Fired by such recollections, he 
determined to separate himself from those who 
advised that the independence of the colonies 
should be acknowledged. That he was in error, 
will searcely, we think, be disputed by his warm- 
est admirers. Indeed, the treaty by which, a few 
years later, the republic of the Cited States was 
recognized, was the work of his most attached 
adherents, and of his favorite son. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne, against the further prosecv- 
tion of hostilities with America. Chatham had, 
during some time, absented himself from parlia- 
ment, in consequence of his growing infirmities. 
He determined to appear in his place on this occa- 
sion, and to declare that his opinions were de- 
cidedly at variance with those of the Rockingham 

arty. He was in a state of great excitement. 

is medical attendants were uneasy, and strongly 
advised him to calm himself, and to remain at 
home. But he was not to be controlled. His 
son William, and his son-in-law Lord Mahon, 
accompanied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the chancellor’s room till the debate 
commenced, and then, leaning on his two young 
relations, limped to his seat. ‘The slightest par- 
ticulars of that day were remembered, and have 
been carefully recorded. He bowed, it was re- 
marked, with great courtliness to those peers who 
rose to make way for him and his supporters. 
His crutch was in his hand. He wore, as was 
his fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were 
swathed in flannel. His wig was so large, and 
his face so emaciated, that none of his features 
could be discerned except the high curve of his 
nose, and his eyes, which still retained a gleam 
of the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chat- 
ham rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. 
At length his tones became distinct and his action 
animated. Here and there his hearers caught a 
thought or an expression which reminded them of 
William Pitt. But it was clear that he was not 
himself. He lost the thread of his discourse, 
hesitated, repeated the same words several times, 
and was so confused, that in speaking of the Act 
of Settlement, he could not recall the name of the 
Electress Sophia. The house listened in solemn 
silence, and with the aspect of profound respect 
and compassion. The stillness was so deep that 
the dropping of a handkerchief would have been 
heard. e Duke of Richmond replied with great 
tenderness and courtesy ; but, while he spoke, the 
old man was observed to be restless and irritable. 
The duke sat down. Chatham stood up again, 
pressed his hand on his breast, and sank down in 
an apoplectic fit. Three or four lords who sat 
near him caught him in his fall. The house broke 
up in confusion. The dying man was carried to 
the residence of one of the officers of parliament, 
and was so far restored as to be able to bear a 
journey to Hayes. At Hayes, after lingering a 
few weeks, he expired in his seventieth year. 
His bed was watched to the last, with anxious 
tenderness, by his wife and children ; and he well 
deserved their care. Too often haughty and way- 
ward to others, to them he had been almost effemi- 
nately kind. He had through life been dreaded 
by his political opponents, and regarded with more 
awe than love even by his political associates, 
But no fear seems to have mingled with the affec- 
tion which his fondness, constantly overflowing in 
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a thousand endearing forms, had inspired in the 
little circle at Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in 
both houses of parliament, ten personal adherents. 
Half the public men of the age had been estranged 
from him by his errors, and the other half by the 
exertions which he had made to repair his errors. 
His last speech had been an attack at once on the 
policy pursued by the government, and on the pol- 
icy recommended by the opposition. But death at 
once restored him to his old place in the affections 
of his country. Who could hear unmoved of the 
fall of that which had been so great, and which 
had stood so long! The circumstances, too, 
seemed rather to belong to the tragic stage than 
to real life. A great statesman, full of years and 
honors, led forth to the senate-house by a son of 
rare hopes, and stricken down in full council while 
straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping 
spirits of his country, could not but be remembered 
with peculiar veneration and tenderness. Detrac- 
tion was overawed. The voice even of just and 
temperate censure was mute. Nothing was re- 
membered but the lofty genius, the unsullied pro- 
bity, the undisputed services, of him who was no 
more. For once, all parties were agreed. A 
public funeral, a public monument, were eagerly 
voted. The debts of the deceased were paid. 

rovision was made for his family. The city of 

Tonle requested that the remains of the great 
man whom she had so long loved and honored 
might rest under the dome of her magnificent ca- 
thedral. But the petition came too late. Every- 
thing was already prepared for the interment in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in 
decreeing posthumous honors to Chatham, his 
corpse was attended to the grave almost exclusively 
by opponents of the government. ‘The banner of 
the lordship of Chatham was borne by Colonel 
Barré, attended by the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Rockingham. Burke, Saville, and Dunning 
upheld the pall. Lord Camden was conspicuous 
in the procession. The chief mourner was young 
William Pitt. After the lapse of more than 
twenty-seven years, in a season as dark and peril- 
ous, his own shattered frame and broken heart 
were laid, with the same pomp, in the same con- 
secrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the 
church, in a spot which has ever since been appro- 
priated to statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept has long been to poets. Mansfield rests 
there, and the second William Pitt, and Fox, and 
Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In no 
other cemetery do so many great citizens lie 
within so narrow a space. High over those ven- 
erable graves towers the stately monument of 
Chatham, and from above, his own effigy, graven 
by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle face 
and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good 
cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes. ‘The gen- 
eration which reared that memorial of him has dis- 
oer The time has come when the rash and 
indiscriminate judgments which his contemporaries 
passed on his character may be calmly revised by 
history. And history, while for the warning of 
vehement, high, and daring natures, she notes his 
many errors, will yet deliberately pronounce, that, 
among the eminent men whose bones lie near his, 
scarcely one has lefta more stainless, and none a 
more splendid name. 
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A Paracrapu ror aN Antiquary.—The Jour- 
nal des Debats says :—‘‘ An interesting discovery 
in historical antiquities has lately been made at 
Bordeaux. Mr. W. Burke, of Tecdon, a great 
amateur of the antique, had, a short time ago, oc- 
casion to visit the house of a Bordeaux merchant, 
No. 8, Rue des Bahutiers. Observing, among 
other curiosities, several coats of arms emblazoned 
on the walls or wainscotings, preserved with great 
care, and believing the bearings to belong to an 
old English family, he made accurate drawings 
ofthem. Taking the copies with him to London, 
he consulted persons well acquainted with ancient 
heraldry, and it was ascertained beyond all doubt, 
that the drawings represented the arms of Richard 
II., and his family + sm and, as Richard II. 
was born and resided at Bordeaux previous to his 
ascending the throne of England, Mr. Burke and 
his friends are convinced that the house in question 
was the residence of that monarch’s family, and 
that it was the place of his birth. Therefore the 
existence of the house is carried back by them, 
without fear of error, to the end of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century, at which 
period the ancestors of Richard IJ. first resided in 
Aquitaine, then in the possession of the English, 
and some time before the reign of King Charles 
VI. of France.”’ 


Pitate’s Deatu Piace.—Near Vienne stands 
a tall square Roman tower, called the Tour de 
Mauconseil. The legends of the country affirm 
that this was the abode of Pontius Pilate, and that 
in a fit of despair and frenzy he threw himself 
from its windows into the Rhone, and perished. 
This point the good Catholics must settle as they 
can with the Swiss, who maintain that he drowned 
himself in a little Alpine lake on the mountain, 
which bears his name; and that the storms, by 
which it is frequently agitated, are occasioned by 
the writhings of his perturbed spirit. 


Tue Duke no Antiquartan.—On the recent 
visit of a section of the Archeological Association 
to Dover, the Duke of Wellington, as constable 
of Dover Castle, refused to allow the learned 
members admission to that ancient and interesting 
fortress, to make sketches or memoranda. The 
duke has no sympathy with antiquarian or histori- 
cal pursuits; witness his reply on being remon- 
strated with on the dangerous position of the 
National Records, placed over the ammunition in 
the ‘Tower: ‘* He would take care that the gun- 
powder received no injury !"’—Kent Herald. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that 
we noticed, some weeks back, the publication of a 
small volume of tales and poems, with a very ear- 
nest and affecting preface by Mr. Dickens. It was 
called the ‘‘Evenings of a Working Man, being 
the Occupation of his Scanty Leisure; by John 
Overs.”’ The book, and the interest expressed by 
Mr. Dickens, originated in the anxiety of a most 
clever and deserving man in humble life, afflicted 
with a mortal sickness, to make some temporary 
provision, however slight, ‘‘ for his sick wife and 
very young family.”’ We do not know what suc- 
cess it has had, or whether the arrangement with 
the publisher was such as to give Mr. Overs the 
full benefit of it; but the poor man died suddenly 
last Saturday, at 55 Vauxhall street, Lambeth, 
leaving, all but destitute, a widow and six chil- 
dren, the oldest nine years and the youngest two 
months old.—Ezaminer. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


The Life and Correspondence of T. Arnold, D. D. 
By Artuur P. a ag M. A. London. 2 
1844. 


‘* Wuen I look round, there seems to me some 
one point or quality which distinguishes really 
noble persons from ordinary ones; it is not reli- 
gious feeling ; it is not honesty or kindness; but it 
seems to me to be moral thoughtfulness ; which 
makes a man love Christ instead of being a fanatic, 
and love truth without being cold or hard.’’ This 
sentence of his own would give, indeed, a very 
imperfect idea of Dr. Arnold’s character, but it 
may express the first general view that serious and 
good men of every party will take of it, and the 
reason why a faithful life of him should be exten- 
sively popular. Mr. Stanley has produced the 
loving and honest picture of a most amiable and 
most efficient man, who, in the unconscious auto- 
biography of a large correspondence, gives us 
without reserve his feelings on those four or five 
points of social and theological interest of which 
every one now is wondering what the end will be. 
Intense energy in a profession which, important 
as it ever was, he was the first to raise to its true 
dignity—an enthusiasm which, if sometimes rest- 
less, was never sentimental, but always practical 
in behalf of his church and country—the gentlest 
and warmest affections to his friends and family— 
and withal an almost boyish playfulness and fresh- 
ness lighting up and relieving the naturally stern 
earnestness of an enthusiastic temperament—these 
are qualities which strike us at first sight, and 
which (whatever we may think of his opinions) 
ought to spur us to imitate his actions. ‘‘ The 
only question,’’ Mr. Stanley says, “‘ which I al- 
lowed myself to ask in each particular act or opin- 
ion, that has come before me, has been, not whether 
I approved or disapproved of it, but whether it was 
characteristic of him ;’’ and he has certainly 
steered himself ably ‘* between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Aye and No,”’ as to expressing agree- 
ment or disagreement with any of the peculiar 
tenets of his friend. We cannot profess so com- 
plete a neutrality—but generally it is our wish, in 
this necessarily brief notice on a large and preg- 
nant subject, to describe and develop rather than 
criticize ;—well content if our readers, finding our 
sketch most inadequate to the subject, shall be led 
to study for themselves in his own writing, and in 
Mr. Stanley’s modest and elegant pages, the life 
and character of Dr. Arnold. 

This character and life have no claims to the 
romance of passion, poverty, or ambition; but 
they have all that Dr. Arnold called the true 
poetry of common life. We have here the pic- 
ture of a mind of great capacity and energy, but 
with an early stiffness and dryness which home 
affections transformed into poetry and gentleness, 
severe at once and lively, indolent and ambitious, 
—a mind that overcomes its natural faults and ele- 
vates its excellences, by expanding and strengthen- 
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ing to meet circumstances, which to common eyes 
would have seemed likely to dull rather than to 
quicken, to oppress than to exalt, but which, to 
his quick sight of duty, showed as materials con- 
taining a precious metal, which his vigorous, un- 
wearied hand was able to work to the utter- 
most. We see here just the character that would 
be formed (as he wished to form it) on ‘‘Aristotle 
and Thucydides and on the Bible ;”’ which aiming 
to bring Christian principles to bear on everything 
in life, combined a quick perception of mora] and 
political truths with a thorough boldness in stating 
and following them out; a miad which, pene- 
trated through and through with the reverence for 
law of the old Greek philosophers, yet felt that 
we often owe a duty of change to the present still 
more than of preservation to the past, and while 
hating Jacobinism with a perfect hatred, fiercely 
denounced those merely selfish opponents of change 
whom he held to be the bane of an aristocracy ,— 
who, (as he described them,) ‘‘ being themselves 
well off and with all their desires contented, do 
not trouble themselves about evils they cannot feel, 
and complain of the noisy restlessness of the beg- 
gars in the streets, while they are sitting at ease in 
their warm and comfortable rooms.’”” We see 
that in action he had at once a religious sense of 
the duty of good hard work, and withal a per- 
petual elasticity of thought, and a liveliness and 
joyousness of temperament which strengthened 
and grew with his growth, and kept him fresh 
under every labor, and impervious to abuse or 
disappointment. Finally, if we cannot hide the 
clouds which, lighted up as they were by his 
goodness and kindness, sometimes threatened a 
storm; if he was a little narrow and one-sided in 
his admiration and dislikes, and too apt to “‘ shot 
his discourse’ with fierce denunciations—yet all 
this (which must strike every one in his letters) 
was as nothing compared with his truly noble 
qualities, and with that clear-sighted honesty, up- 
rightness, and fearlessness of the mere opinion of 
the world, which worked as a talisman on all 
around him—making those who knew him feel 
that good and evil would as soon change their 
natures as Arnold become capable of anything 
timid or ungenerous. 

Thomas Arnold was born on June the 13th, 
1795, at West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight; the 
son of a gentleman of moderate means, long collec- 
tor of the customs there. He was sent early to a 
school at Warminster in Wiltshire, and trans- 
planted thence to Winchester, and (while still a 
mere boy) to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
The strong home and Jocal attachments, the quick 
historical fancy and memory, the love of poetry, 
and the remarkable fondness for geography, which 
were such leading qualities in his maturer mind, 
all showed themselves in the child. ‘* When in 
later years he was left the head of his family, he 
delighted in treasuring up every particular relating 
to his birth-place and parentage, even to the great 
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willow-tree in his father’s grounds at Slattwoods, 
from which he transplanted shoots successively to 
Laleham, to Rugby, and to Fox How;”’ he ever 
retained the liveliest affection for the kind aunt, 
Mrs. Delafield, who had been his earliest teacher, 
and whom on every recurring birthday ‘‘ he had 
thought of and loved for as many years past as he 
could remember ;’’ and he would recur with glee 
to his boyish sports of sea-fights, to his “‘ early 
familiarity with the flags of half Europe at the Isle 
of Wight,’’ and his keen enjoyment and benefit 
from the manly discipline and old customs of Win- 
chester. He was indeed an hearty Wykehamist ; 
he would often tell of the mysteries of that some- 
what Masonic brotherhood ; and he ‘‘ envied Mo- 
berly the downs and the clear streams and the 
associations of Alfred’s capital, with its tombs of 
kings and prelates, as compared with Rugby and 
its thirteen horse and cattle fairs.’ At Winches- 
ter were his first full draughts of history : Gibbon 
and Mitford, Russell and Priestley, he read again 
and again with indiscriminating ardor—and at 
fourteen years old, with a zeal which half reminds 


us of Wilberforce’s juvenile wrath against the, 


slave-trade, the young Hannibal Niebuhr devotes 
himself to the extermination of half the Roman 
history, which ‘‘ he verily believes is, if not totally 
false, at least scandalously exaggerated.’’ Thus, 
in spite of a strong constitutional tendency to in- 
dolence, he was already full of life and energy ; 
his boyish letters, we are told—we wish Mr. Stan- 
ley had given us some of them—abound with 
bursts of political enthusiasm on passing events : 
with amusing gravity he afterwards writes of his 
early changes from Toryism to Jacobinism. 


‘* When he came to Oxford,” says Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, ‘‘ he was a mere boy, in appearance as 
well as in age ; but we saw, in a very short time, 
that he was quite equal to take his part in the 
arguments of the Common Room. As he was 
equal, so he was ready to take part in our dis- 
cussions ; he was fond of conversation on serious 
matters, and vehement in argument ; fearless, too, 
in advancing his opinions,—which, to say the 
truth, often startled us a good deal; but he was 
ingenuous and candid, and, though the fearless- 
ness with which, so young as he was, he advanced 
his opinions, might have seemed to betoken pre- 
sumption, yet the good temper with which he bore 
retort or rebuke, relieved him from that imputation ; 
he was bold and warm—because, as far as his 
knowledge went, he saw very clearly, and he was 
an ardent lover of truth—but I never saw in him, 
even then, a grain of vanity or conceit. In truth, 
there were those among us calculated to produce 
an impression on his affectionate heart and ardent 
ingenuous mind,: © the rather, because, the more 
we saw of him, and the more we battled with him, 
the more manifestly did we respect and love him. 
The feeling with which we argued, gave additional 

wer to our arguments over a disposition such as 
iis; and thus, he became attached to young men 
of the most different tastes and intellects ; his love 
for each taking a different color, more or less 
blended with respect, fondness, and even humor, 
according to those differences ; and, in return, they 
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all united in love’ and respect to him.’’—vol. i., 
pp- 11, 12. 

We are fortunate to possess such a sketch— 
though an extract does it small justice—from the 
pen of one who was among his dearest friends 
from first to last, his letters to whom character- 
istically combine strong disagreements with the 
most ardent attachment, and to whom he always 
said that he owed more at the critical period vi 
Oxford life than to any other man in the world. 
But it is hard to get a very lively idea of his 
Oxford character. We want more anecdotes and 
sayings, and these were not likely to be remem- 
bered where a man has ripened slowly, and was 
at first neither brilliant nor imaginative. Yet the 
few that remain, are characteristic and full of life, 
—and the writer of the Roman Jegends would have 
forbidden us to record those days in the sober tone 
of historical narrative. His own language would, 
doubtless, have taken an Homeric or Herodotean 
tinge when he told of the vigorous “ spearing 
battles,’ and no less vigorous war of words,— 
when describing the rich glades of Bagley Wood, 
or the heights of Shotover, or the wild upland of 
Cumnor Hurst, he would have tarried awhile at 
his ‘ pretty field’? near Hincksey, where Oxford, 
with the hills for her background, and her mea- 
dows, groves and river, in front, stretches out at 
once her long line of gorgeous towers, and domes, 
and pinnacles—a sight unrivalled in its ki. 1 in 
Europe. While in itself as lovely (so he judged) 
as Mola or Terni, its associations were far more 
to him than all those with which his historical 
imagination could people the country of Campa- 
nians or Sabines. For his life there had been 
hearty, joyous, simple, the foundation of all his 
after strength. If the morning was given to Aris- 
totle and Thucydides, in the afternoon, a party, 
led by a future judge, or poet, or historian, or 
archbishop, was ‘‘deserting the road, crossing 
fences, leaping or tumbling into ditches ;’’—* skir- 
mishing,’’ as Arnold called it. In the evening, 
after dinner, even in his ‘‘ donnish days,’’ there 
was not seldom ‘‘ a battle of Freneh and English,”’ 
when backs were mounted, and chairs and tables 
upset, within the grave preeincts of the Oriel. 
Common Room itself. Nay, in these matters, he 
‘*grew the worse for getting greater.’”’ It was 
his wish, even in his last year,—pardon, O grave 
professors, the indecorum of your brother,—*‘ to 
see his boys and girls well bogged in Bagley 
Wood.’’ But, in fact, he came up a boy, and, as 
he had never the misfortune to be devoted to good 
coats or well-cut trousers, or to be eaten up by 
cautions and proprieties, he kept his boy’s heart 
to the last. Mr. Stanley speaks truly of the 
elastic step and open countenance which made 
the Master of Rugby’s appearance so conspicuous 
in the streets and halls of Oxford, in February, 
1842. 

No one who knew the man can wonder that the 
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young Oxonian should be described as generous 
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and somewhat headstrong in his impulses, a little 
hot in his words, a little awkward and shy in his 
manners, with a spice of pugnacity, which made 
him always inclined to be an opponent, already 
gibbeting Napoleon, already denouncing Mr. Pitt, 
and proclaiming that ‘* Guerre aux Chateaux, Paix 
aux Chaumiéres,’’ which was the symbol of his 
hatred to a corrupted aristocracy, and at once (he 
thought) the watchword and the moral of the first 
French revolution. But his liberalism was as yet 
only skin-deep. He had come up almost a Jacobian, 
but, as he tells Mr. Justice Coleridge, ‘‘all the 
associations of the place, which I loved exceed- 
ingly, yours above all, blew my Jacobinism to 
pieces, and I became again a tory.’’ For a while, 
he could read Clarendon with all the sympathy of 
a thorough royalist, and spoke strong toryism at 
the ‘* old Attic society.”’ 

But though many and long were the conflicts 
which in the junior common room of Corpus suc- 
ceeded the ‘‘port and prejudice’’ of a former gen- 
eration, Oxford was not to him the scene of mere 
political disputation. He became a Fellow of Oriel 
in a marked time, in the first burst of university 
life, after more than an hundred years of deadness ; 
and his contemporaries in that society have, like 
himself, for the last twenty years done their full 
part to stir the waters of English thought and 
theology. Copleston, Whately, Davison, Hamp- 
den, Keble, Newman, Pusey, were among them. 
But controversy had not yet awaked, and his early 
studies were shared between his favorite Greek 
masters, and some of those mighty volumes of 
raiddle age chroniclers which generally repose un- 
disturbed on the shelves of the Bodleian. His 
attachment to the great historian whom he edited 
was life-long; and he never lost that familiar 
and fond use of his ‘‘ dear old Stagyrite,’’? which 
-oozed out in every letter and every conversation. 
**T could not consent,’’ he said long afterwards, 
**to send my son to an university where he should 
lose the use of him altogether.’’ 

He stayed at Oxford nine years, and to his life’s 
end it was the place nearest his heart, bound to 
him by associations of gratitude and admiration, 
which surpassed even his sense of her defects. 
His letters express every change of feeling, for he 
loved her as we love a wayward child, full of ex- 
cellences and faults, constantly attracting us and 
-eonstantly disappointing. His first pangs at part- 
ing, when he felt that if he lived to eighty he 
should never forget the delights he had lost,— 
the burst of grateful remembrance when he re- 
joiced that an old pupil should so love Oxford as 
“to feel what he had felt himself, sympathy even 
for her extravagances,’’—alternating with the bit- 
ter thought, that in his struggle for the holy cause 
of Christian education, Oxford felt little sympathy 
for a whig and a low churchman,—are all well 

- eompared by Mr. Stanley to the “ passionate sym- 
, pathies and antipathies of the exiled Italian poet, 
towards his ideal and actual Florence.”” And 
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still it was to Oxford that he always turned with 
longing and affection; it was there he wished to 
pass his last years of unimpaired faculties: in 
Oxford, finally, where for so many years he had 
been misufiderstood and undervalued, it was given 
to him to receive from the whole university, with- 
out distinction of party, a testimony of respect to 
his ability and earnestness, which has had no par- 
allel there in the present generation. And then, 
‘* with an emotion the more touching for its trans- 
parent sincerity and simplicity,’’ he declared ‘* how 
deeply he valued the privilege of addressing his 
audience as one of the professors of Oxford,”— 
how there was no public ** honor or reward which 
could be to him so welcome.”’ 

Arnold was still only twenty-five when he left 
Oxford, to settle at Laleham, near Staines. In 
the next year he married, and the succeeding nine 
were spent with pupils at Laleham. To us this 
period is one of the most interesting in the work, 
as the peaceful, thoughtful scene for those qriet 
efforts of self-mastery, moral and _ intellectual, 
which in every man of this order precede his 
going forth to the real business of life, to the con- 
flict of good and evil; and we could long “to 
dwell on these years, the profound peace of which 
is contrasted so strongly with the almost incessant 
agitations of his subsequent life, and to remain 
awhile on the high ground where the waters which 
are hereafter to form the separate streams of his 
various social and theological views lie as yet un- 
distinguished in the parent lake.”’ It was still the 
morning with him; the sun was not yet mounted 
in the heavens, and he was preparing himself for 
that toil which none ever felt more keenly or wel- 
comed more heartily as the appointed Jot of man. 

The turn that his mind then took is most marked. 
He had before neglected scholarship ; he felt this, 
and at once set himself to improve it. His consti- 
tutional indolence disappeared ; he did brave battle 
with that last infirmity, which clung to him for 
long—ambitious cravings—and he applied himself 
to his pupil work with an ardor which was soon 
rewarded by increasing fondness and aptitude. 
He had before been perplexed by religious doubts ; 
and Mr. Keble had advised him to cure himself, 
**not by the physic of reading and controversy, 
but by the diet of holy living ;’-he now, in spite 
of his heavy labors, went much among the poor— 
a duty which he ever insisted upon as most needful 
to keep the heart and affections fresh—and he as- 
sisted the curate both in the parish church and 
workhouse, and in visiting; and then, when the 
day was over—after eight or nine hours’ reading 
with his pupils, a bathe in the Thames, and a 
skirmish across the country—when all were gath- 
ered in for the evening, he would sit down in the 
midst of the party, at a sermon, or a long letter 
to a friend, or at one of those lively pictures of 
Roman history which, written by a man of twenty- 
eight, with few books, and less time for reading 
them, are still for vigor and power of writing su- 
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perior to anything on the subject in the language.* 
Of his teaching we will only say, that it was like 
his after Rugby system; boldly turning off the 
bad lest they should contaminate the good ; devis- 
ing every plan to interest and attach his boys; 
feeling, and making them feel, that good honest 
work is, after all, the only respectable calling. To 
use Mr. Stanley’s words—‘‘ It is the change of 
tone between the earliest letters of this period, 
and those which immediately succeed them, that 
marks the difference between the high spirit and 
warm feelings of his youth, and the fixed earnest- 
ness and devotion which henceforth took possession 
of his whole heart and will.”’ 

In one very characteristic letter, of November, 
1819, to an old friend, (Mr. Tucker,) he says :— 


‘* Being now separated from you all, I am most 
anxious that absence should not be allowed to 
weaken the regard we bear each other; and, 
besides, I cannot forego that advice and assistance 
which I have so long been accustomed to rely 
upon, and with which I cannot, as yet at least, 
safely dispense ; for the management of my own 
mind is a thing so difficult, and brings me into con- 
tact wih much that is so strangely mysterious, that 
I stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where 
I can see no light either before or behind. How 
much of this is constitutional and physical I cannot 
tell,—perhaps a great deal of it; yet it is surely 
dangerous to look upon all the struggles of the 
mind as arising from the state of the body or the 
weather, and so resolve to bestow no more atten- 
tion upon them. Indeed, I have far more reason 
to be annoyed at the extraordinary apathy and 
abstraction from everything good which the rou- 
tine of the world’s business brings with it; there 
are whole days in which all the feelings or princi- 
ples of belief, or of religion altogether, are in utter 
abeyance; when one goes on very comfortably, 


pleased with external and worldly comforts, and |I 


yet would find it difficult, if told to inquire, to find 
a particle of Christian principle in one’s whole 
mind.”’—wol. i., p. 59. 


This was what we may call the second act of 
his life. His character is almost ripened; his 
views are, if not developed, beginning to expand 
into their fuller and later form ; his style still rough 
and unpoetical, but clear and manly; but, above 
all, in his energy, simplicity, and thorough devo- 
tion to his calling, was laid the basis of success in 
a great struggle. He was elected to Rugby in 
1827 ; and there he had a larger field for that game 
where, to use his own words, ‘‘ your pawns are 
living creatures, and your adversary, in plain lan- 
guage, the devil.’ He was longing ‘to try 
whether our public school system has not in it 
some noble elements which may produce fruit 
even to life eternal ;’’ and though, more suo, this 
is mixed up with the lamentation that he could no 
more ‘* wear old coats, or hang ona pole, or bathe 
in the clear Thames,”’—yet he seems to have 
rejoiced in finding himself, when once at Rugby, 
as absolute a dictator as any of his old Romans; 


wert his contributions to the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
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and exclaims triumphantly, ‘‘ that he had, happily, 
more power than Lord Grey’s government; and 
having neither tories to call for less, nor radicals 
to call for more, could reform or forbear at his 
own discretion."” His Rugby system, his difficul- 
ties and triumph, are painted with all the hues of 
life in Mr. Stanley's pages. 

This is not the place for a criticism of public 
schools ; we must content ourselves with viewing 
them as the chief field for Arnold’s ability and 
goodness. It is, therefore, enough to say, that 
when he went to Rugby our schools had degene- 
rated not a little from their old idea of places of 
religious training. It would be unfair to say that 
such is the case now. But to show that great 
evils there were, and to prove that Dr. Arnold had 
no small merit in removing them, we must quote a 
remarkable letter from Dr. Moberly, the present 
head-master of Winchester—a Jetter most honora- 
ble to his candor—for to him Arnold was a stran- 
ger, and their opinions on most important subjects 
were quite different. 


** The tone,”’ he writes, ‘‘ of young men at the 
University, whether they came from Winchester, 
Eton, Rugby, Harrow, or wherever else, was uni- 
versally trreligious. <A religious undergraduate 
was a f rare, very much laughed at when he 
appeared, and, I may confidently say, hardly to be 
found among public-school men ; or if this be too 
strongly said, hardly to be found except where 
“tee and domestic training, or good dispositions, 

ad prevailed over schoo] habits and tendencies. 
A most singular and striking change has come 
over our public schools—a change too great for 
any person to appreciate yng Sra has not 
known them in both these times. his change is 
undoubtedly part of a general improvement of our 
generation in respect of piety and reverence ; but 
am sure that to Dr. Arnold’s personal earnest 
simplicity of purpose, strength of character, power 
of influence, and piety, which none who ever came 
near him could mistake or question, the carrying 
of this improvement into our schools is mainly 
attributable. He was the first. It soon began to 
be a matter of observation to us that his pupils 
brought quite a different character to Oxford from 
that which we had known elsewhere. I do not 
speak of opinions ; these we often regretted; * 
*  * but we cordially acknowledged the im- 
mense improvement in their characters in respect 
of morality and personal piety, and we looked upon 
Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence for good 
which ( for how many years I know not) had been 
absolutely unknown to our public schools. 

‘*] knew personally but little of him: but I 
have always felt and acknowledged that I owe 
more to a few casual remarks of his in respect of 
the government of a public school, than to any ad- 
vice or example of any other person. If there be 
improvement in the important points of which I 
have been speaking at Winchester (and from the 
bottom of my heart I testify with great thankful- 
ress that the improvement is real and great,) I do 
declare, in justice, that his example encouraged 
me to hope that it might be effected, and his hints 
suggested to me the way of effecting it.’’—vol. i., 
pp. 182, 183. 


So much for the sort of evils with which Arnold 
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coped; so much for the change he began. It 
would be unjust to speak of him as the only soldier 
in the good cause ; it would be absurd to say that 
he and his fellow-workers have finished their fight. 
A great and good work is going on in our educa- 
tion: Dr. Hawtrey and Mr. Coleridge at Eton, 
Dr. Moberly and Mr. Wordsworth at Winchester, 
and Dr. Arnold’s own successor at Rugby are, we 
are well aware, no unworthy fellow-workers with 
him ; but put four hundred boys together at the 
most trying age, let them be left (as they must be 
left in a public school) chiefly to themselves, when 
the body is vigorous, the spirits and passions 
strong, while the mind is often feeble and the con- 
science dull—the physical and sensual nature most 
vigorous, the intellectual and spiritual imperfect 
or unawakened,—and arrogance, irreligion, a 
hatred to submission, a cringing to public opinion, 
a ready combination for evil, must more or less 
leaven the little world ; while that very scope for 
energy, for freedom, for manliness, which we 
justly value for its after-effects on the character, 
aggravates for a while the evil. 

This is of course the dark side of the picture ; 
its bright one Dr. Arnold’s labors will exhibit. 
The system he pursued was at once characteristic 
of him in its outlines, and carried through by 
qualities eminently his own. We do not mean 
that he was an enthusiast acting on no fixed prin- 
ciple, merely by his own vigor giving transient life 
to a system which fell to pieces when he was no 
longer there to support it. Nothing could be 
sounder or more sensible than his mode of action, 
or more in accordance with the whole genius of a 
public school ; but his mere machinery an ordinary 
man could have devised. To inspire boys and 
masters alike with love, reverence, and confidence 
—to make them rest with an implicit trust on his 
decisions, and then and afterwards look to his ap- 
probation as the most precious reward of their ex- 
ertions—and all this by the consistent simplicity 
and firmness of procedure, manly clearness of 
mind, love unaffected, and little expressed by 
words, but most evident and overflowing in acts— 
this could be done by few, as it was done by 
Arnold. He saw at once the strength and the 
weakness of a public school: its weakness in the 
vices which naturally grow up and are sheltered 
in its vast numbers ; its strength in the sense and 
energy which he hoped to call forth from those 
who are its real governors—the fountain-heads of 
all evil and good—the sixth form; and keenly as 
he felt, and often bitterly laments, the evils of 
*‘ boys’ nature,’’ it was his firm belief that while 
you may mitigate the dangers of a school, the 
character which can pass the fiery ordeal is braced 
to a strength and manliness which is sought in vain 
elsewhere. He looked to the promise, not the 
performance—to sowing the seeds, not reaping the 
fruit of his labor ; and granting that other systems 
might be imagined which, better than our existing 
one, should resolve that problem so difficult, and 
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to all thoughtful men so interesting, of early 
awakening the conscience of boys without making 
them mawkish or sentimental, stilt he felt it was 
untried. ‘‘ Another system,’’ he said, ‘‘ may be 
better in itself, but I am placed in this system, and 
am bound to try what I can make of it.”’ 

A letter to Sir T. Fasley expresses some of the 
sorrows and joys of a schoolmaster :— 

** Since I began this letter 1 have had some of 
the troubles of school-keeping, and one of those 
specimens of the evils of boy-nature which make 
me always unwilling to undergo the responsibility 
of advising any man to send his son to a public 
school. There has been a system of persecution 
carried on by the bad against the good, and then, 
when complaint was made to me, there came fresh 
persecution on that very account; and likewise 
instances of boys joining in it out of pure coward- 
ice, both physical and moral, when, if left to them- 
selves, they would have rather shunned it; and 
the exceedingly smal! number of boys who can be 
relied on for active and steady good on these occa- 
sions, and the way in which the decent and re- 
spectable of ordinary life (Carlyle’s ‘‘ shams’’) are 
sure on these occasions to swim with the stream, 
and take part with the evil, makes me strongly 
fee] exemplified what the Scripture says about the 
strait gate and the wide one—a view of human 
nature which, when looking on human life in its 
full dress of decencies and civilizations, we are apt, 
I imagine, to find it hard to realize ; but here, in 
the nakedness of boy-nature, one is quite able to 
understand how there could not be found even ten 
righteous in a whole city. And how to meet this 
evil I really do not know; but to find it thus rife 
after I have been years fighting against it, is so 
sickening that it is very hard not to throw up the 
eards in despair, and upset the table. But then 
the stars of nobleness which I see amidst the dark- 
ness are so cheering that one is inclined to stick to 
the ship again, and have another good try at get- 
ting her .’—Vol. i., p. 172. 

The strength of his character soon began to tell. 
With the elder boys his system was emphatically 
that of trusting and believing all things. ‘Thus, 
in the higher forms he would at once check an 
attempt to prove an assertion,—‘‘ If you say so, 
that is quite enough—of course, I believe your 
word ;’’ ar. { the feeling quickly grew, that * it was 
a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he always believes 
one.’’ Of course the road was rough at its begin- 
ning. Fora while he must have been little un- 
derstood, and his boys must have been puzzled by 
their energetic and amiable, but somewhat strange 
and stern master, known to have a high character 
for talents, and a bad one for radicalism in church 
and state, with his many new notions of teaching 
and discipline, who would speak of them as * fel- 
lows,’’ and invite them to dinner, and almost treat 
them as his equals, and yet would check any 
attempt at forward easiness with an almost terri- 
ble severity. But even then they must have 
caught what las well been described as ‘‘ a sym- 
pathetic thrili, from a spirit that was earnestly at 
work in the world, whose work was healthy, sus- 
tained, constantly carried on in the fear of God; 
coupled with such a true humility, such an unaf- 
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fected simplicity, that others could not help being 
invigorated by its feeling.” 

Four years made his place secure in the affec- 
tions of his older boys, and he might begin to feel 
that the victory was won. If they were now an- 
noyed by his scantiness of words, it was because 
they almost felt that the dust of his words was 
gold; if they occasionally lamented his reserve, it 
was when they longed but ventured not to ask his 
opinion on questions which begin early to stir the 
heart. “But all such feelings were merged,” 
says his pupil and biographer, ‘in the proud con- 
viction that they were scholars of a man who 
would be not less remarkable to the world than he 
was to themselves ; and their increasing conscious- 
ness of his own sincerity of purpose, and of the 
interest which he took in them, often awaken- 
ed, even in the careless and indifferent, an out- 
ward respect for goodness, an animation in their 
work, before unknown to them.”’ If this feeling 
fluctuated at times, it remained on the whole 
strong to the end. His general tone was that of 
perfect trust, addressed not to pupils but to fellow- 
workers and friends :—‘*‘ When I have confidence 
in the sixth, there is no post in England I would 
exchange for this ; but if they do not support me, 
T must go.” Mr. Stanley adds, ‘* That the ground 
of solemn responsibility on which they were con- 
stantly taught that their authority rested, had a 
general, though of course not universal, tendency 
1» counteract any notions of mere personal self- 
importance.”’ 

We wish we had room for many of the anec- 
dotes of his tenderness towards his boys, and their 
affection to him. ‘I felt,’’ he said once of some 
great fault, of which he had heard in one of the 
sixth form, ‘‘ as if it had been one of my own chil- 
dren, and till I had ascertained that it was really 
true, I mentioned it to no one.’? No unpopular- 
ity abroad ever affected him like the feeling that 
evil was at work in the school. “If this goes 
on,’’ he wrote to an old pupil, ‘ it will end either 
my life at Rugby, or my life altogether.”’ ‘It is a 
most touching thing to me,”’ he once said, ‘to 
receive a new fellow from his father, when I think 
what an influence there is in this place for evil as 
well as for good. Yes! if ever 1 could receive a 
new boy from his father without emotion, I should 
think it high time to be off." And all this soon 
found its echo in the feelings of his boys. ‘‘ I am 
sure,’’ writes a pupil, who knew nothing of him 
but officially, ‘‘ that I do not exaggerate my feel- 
ings when I say that I felt a love for him as one of 
quite awful greatness and goodness, for whom I 
well remember that I used to think I would gladly 
lay down my life. I used to believe that I too 
had a work to do for him in the school, and did, 
for his sake, labor to raise the tone of the set I 
lived in, particularly as regarded himself.’’ And, 
speaking of the influence of his sermons, “ I 
listened to them, from first to last, with a kind of 
awe; and over and over again could not join my 
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friends at the chapel door, but would walk home 
to be alone. And I remember the same effects 
being produced by them more or less on others, 
whom I should have thought as hard as stones, 
and on whom I should think Arnold looked as 
some of the worst boys in the school.” 

Our brief sketch can indeed but ill supply that 
picture of him which Mr. Stanley’s full and ric}: 
pages exhibit. An outline of his system, and a 
few anecdotes, do not show the living man as he 
was in his daily life. It would be hard to take to 
pieces his influence—to separate, even in idea, the 
lessons from the sermons, the moral from the 
intellectual character. His lessons were a subject 
of most lively interest. His philological power 
was great; the study of language was to him the 
appointed instrument for the education of man- 
kind ; his translations unequalled for terseness and 
vigor ; but it was perhaps his early want of famil- 
iarity with rules which made his scholarship the 
least effective part of his system. Yet though 
this was a great defect, and though the interest of 
many pupils set too early towards his own favorite 
study of history, his power was immense in making 
his teaching what he called dynamical rather than 
mechanical—in drawing out a boy’s thought and 
interest for writers and characters. His favorite 
books and periods they read zealously ; his favorite 
heroes were theirs. To him indeed the charac- 
ters and thoughts of antiquity were almost living 
and present. A black cloud was on his brow, as 
marked as the horse-shoe frown of Redgauntlet, 
when he spoke of Tiberius, or Augustus, or Napo- 
leon ; and few of his pupils have lost his enthusiasm 
—which was quite equal to Niebuhr’s—for the so- 
often misappreciated and vilified Cicero, or ‘‘ the 
best and holiest of kings,’’ St. Louis of France. 
Nor was it without effect that while he keenly 
relished the freshness of Herodotus, and that 
** fountain of beauty’? which no one can ever 
drain dry in Homer, he shared in Niebuhr’s ab- 
horrence for the Epicureanism of Horace and the 
coarseness of Juvenal. The recently published 
notes of Niebuhr’s Lectures, imperfect as they 
are, may give some notion, not only of Niebuhr’s, 
but of Arnold’s method of conveying knowledge 
to youth. ‘These great teachers threw not only 
all the stores of their minds open to those who sat 
at their feet—but their hearts too. 

It is an easy change from the school to the 
chapel: the spirit of both was the same. His 
preaching was not that enthusiastic appeal of the 
Sunday, which is sometimes felt to be a little out 
of tone with the rest of the week: it was, indeed, 
earnest, impassioned,—but with an earnestness 
which those who loved him could trace in every 
day, almost in every lesson. 


‘“‘ He was not,”’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ the preach- 
er or the clergyman who had left behind all his 
usual thoughts and occupations as soon as he had 
ascended the pulpit. He was still the instructor 
and the schoolmaster, only teaching and educating 
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with increased solemnity and energy. He was 
still the simple-hearted and earnest man, laboring 
to win others to share in his own personal feelings 
of disgust at sin and love of goodness, and to trust 
to the same faith in which he hoped to live and die 
himeelf. * * * * 

** Years,”’ he adds, ‘have passed oe and 
many of his pupils can look back to hardly any 
greater interest than that with which, for those 
twenty minutes, Sunday after Sunday, they sat 
beneath that pulpit, with their eyes fixed upon 
him, and their attention strained to the utmost to 
catch every word that he uttered.’’—vol. i., pp. 
163, 164. 


Meanwhile a striking picture is presented by the 
* unhasting, unresting”’ diligence of his daily la- 
bors, and the life and cheerfulness pervading that 
home which was well called ‘‘a temple of indus- 
trious peace.”” His work at Rugby was im- 
mense. After labors which would have worn out 
an ordinary man, he had hardly two hours a day 
to himself for study and writing ; yet his excellent 
edition of Thucydides, three volumes of his Ro- 
man history, his large correspondence, his pam- 
phlets, and five volumes of sermons, attest his en- 
ergy. But the variety ofall this relieved him. ‘I 
feel,’’ he would say at night, “‘ perfectly fresh, as 
if I could dictate to twenty secretaries at once.” 
Besides, his school lessons, from his love of teach- 
ing, were a delight to him, and no man ever more 
keenly enjoyed his relaxation. His friends re- 
member well those daily walks when, by the side 
of his wife’s pony, he would keenly discuss all 
subjects from the gravest to the gayest—entering 
with a child's delight into the beauties of earth and 
sky, and touching life and nature at all their points. 
Then, when the day was over, he would sit down 
at night, often with his family about him, for his 
only quiet hour at Roman history. 

On the whole, in the power of winning young 
spirits to love him, and to love goodness for his 
sake, Arnold, as master of Rugby, can hardly be 
overrated. Nothing weak or inconsistent, no van- 
ity or passion, ever marred the perfect impression 
of his ability, his simple and manly earnestness, 
his high standard of duty, his devotion to what he 
felt his appointed work. What wonder if many 
were formed upon his character, and in a measure 
grew into it, looking on him with a mixed feeling 
of admiration and awe, as a father, teacher, and 
friend, which no changes in after years could 
alter'—a feeling so peculiar towards him who 
was their first impersonation of wisdom and good- 
ness, that no later examples of it can check the 
longing exclamation, Heu quanto minus est cum 
aliis versari quam tui meminisse. 

In following these thirteen years of quiet and 
successful labor we fee) that Niebuhr’s words have 
never been better realized, that ‘‘ the office of a 
schoolmaster, notwithstanding the evils that mar 
its ideal beauty, is truly, for a noble heart, one 
of the happiest ways of life.’’ But still the real 
interest of this book is elsewhere. It is in the 
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noble thoughts and sentiments, the ardent sympa- 
thy for goodness, the abhorrence of evil, the genial, 
simple, and affectionate mind, which every letter 
portrays, and which carries us along like a ro- 
mance ora poem. Events, it is true, are scanty. 
A few troubles with a small provincial paper— 
some efforts to liberalize the Christian Knowledge 
Society, and to Christianize the Useful Knowl- 
edge Society and the London University—a sum- 
mer tour abroad, or a sojourn in Westmoreland— 
and (though hardly to be mentioned with these) 
the death of a dear sister, are for many years the 
only events of a life marked by a domestic happi- 
ness so unchequered as to be almost fearful: and 
yet it had trials which would have embittered and 
oppressed a weaker mind—and these bravely 
borne ;—and the serious thoughts of a man of 
such character and calibre are really pregnant, 
enduring acts, and will suffice to make a life full 
of deep interest which has not a single incident. 
We do not agree with all Dr. Arnold’s views ;— 
we dissent entirely from many of them :—but it is 
always a cordial and invigorating thing to contem- 
plate and go along with a man who is “ heart to 
heart’’ as he is—who at one time striving to rem- 
edy the social evils, at auother the physical wants 
of the poor—one day denouncing the false side of 
Liberalism, the next that of Conservatism—now 
arguing with an unbeliever or an Unitarian—now 
attacking ¢he Jacobinism of Utilitarianism, now 
(what he styled) the Jacolinism of a priesthood— 
whatever subject he grapples with—is ever the 
simple earnest man loving truth and justice almost, 
as he said, to idolatry—fearless of conclusions and 
of conventionalities—a very Luther in bis zeal and 
vehemence. 


‘*] meet with a great many persons in the 
course of the year, and with many whom I admire 
and like; but what I feel daily more and more to 
need, as life every year rises more and more before 
me in its true reality, is to have intercourse with 
those who take life in earnest. It is very painful 
to me to be always on the surface cf things; and 
I feel that literature, science, politics, many topics 
of far greater interest than mere gossip or talking 
about the weather, are yet, as they are generally 
talked about, still upon the surface—they do not 
touch the real depths of life. It is not that I 
want much of what is called religious conversa- 
tion—that, I believe, is often on the surface, like 
other conversation—but I want a sign which one 
catches as by a sort of masonry, that a man 
knows what he is about in life, whither tending, 
in what cause engaged; and when I find this it 
seems to open my heart as thoroughly, and with 
as fresh a sympathy, as when | was twenty years 
younger.’’—vol. ii., p. 36. 

** It is easier to of body and mind than of 
that which is worth more than either. I doubt 
whether we have enough of Christian confession 
amongst us. The superstition of popery in this, 
as in other matters, doubly injured the good which 


it corrupted: first by corrupting it, and then, 
‘traitor-like, by betraying it to the axe’ of too 
hasty reformation. Yet surely one object of the 





Christian church was to enable us to aid in bearing 
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one another’s burdens—not to enable a minister to | 
retend to bear those of all his neighbors. One 
s so hindered from ing of one’s own spiritual 
state, that one is even to think of it less fre- 
uently than is wholesome. I am learning to 

ink more and more how unbelief is at the bottom 
of all our evil—how our one prayer should be, 
‘Increase our faith.’ And we do fearfully live 
as it were out of God’s atmosphere: we do not 
keep that continual consciousness of his realit 
which I conceive we ought to have, and whic 
would make him more manifest to our souls than 
the Sheeftiinah was to the eyes of the Israelites.” 
—vol. i., p. 371. 


Let us quote also these solemn words :— 


** Any man can make himself an Atheist speed- 
ily, by breaking off his own personal communion 
with God in Christ; but, if he keep this unim- 
paired, I believe that no intellectual study, whether 
of nature or of man, will force him into Atheism ; 
but, on the contrary, the new creations of our 
knowledge, so to speak, gather themselves into a 
fair and harmonious system, ever revolving in 
their brightness around their proper centre, the 
throne of God. Prayer, and kindly intercourse 
with the poor, are the two great safeguards of 
spiritual life ;—its more that. food and raiment.”’ 

These extracts are no bad introduction to the 
thoughts and trials of which that quiet Rugby 
study was the scene; for he had, we have said, 
his trials and his conflicts, and his “‘ literary life’’ 
was no ‘‘ elegant leisure,’ but one of working, 
struggling, and conquering. The universal out- 
cry against him, especially among the clergy and 
at Oxford—his own pain at the state of the country 
—-his efforts to remedy it, with no sympathy or 
advice to guide or restrain them—the feeling of 
utter isolation—his very friends looking on him as 
a hard man: if his natural impetuosity gave any 
handle to all this, it surely marks a sterling man 
that he bore it cheerfully, and in the end lived it 
down! Mr. Stanley tells us—‘‘ In the University 
pulpit at Oxford he was denounced almost by 
name, * * * All charges fell with double 
force on a man already marked out for public 
odium ; persons, who naturally would have been 
the last to suspect him, took up and repeated 
almost involuntarily the invectives which they 
heard reverberated around them in all direetions.’’ 
—vol. i., p. 331. 

And yet, bitter as was ‘‘ that worst pain he 
ever felt,’’ the estrangement of friends and the 
misunderstanding of the good—bitter to look on 
evils he could not mend, believing that ‘* we are 
engulfed inevitably, and must go down the cata- 
ract’’—bitter to fee] that his great powers of use- 
fulness were slighted because he denounced too 
boldly the evils of every party—still these unself- 
ish sorrows have always a large counterbalance 
of happiness. They did not sour or even sadden 
him; they only made him turn, with a child’s 
freshness, to other sources of enjoyment; and he 
looked to the peace and beauty of Fox How (his 
Westmoreland home) with a new and increasing 





delight. Thither, twice every year, he would 
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lead for their and his holiday a patriarchal family 
of eleven; and there, after a morning’s work at 
his Roman History, ‘ sitting away from the win- 
dow lest he should be tempted to look too much 
on Fairfielg,’’ he would renew his old Oxford 
skirmishes on Loughrigg, the whole party strag- 
gling behind him—himself drinking in delight 
from the air and scenery, now stopping to point 
out a view to a friend or pupil, now gently leading 
some of the youngest of the pack, the life and 
soul of them all. Then in the evening he would 
translate a chapter of Guizot in his own pure and 
lively language, or some of those rich stories in 
Herodotus, to which even the youngest would 
listen like a fairy tale. ‘‘ Then too it was,’’ says 
Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ that at Rugby, when friends and 
acquaintance were falling back from him in alarm, 
he laid that firm hold on the affections of his elder 
boys which he never afterwards lost, and saw 
those growing up under his charge of whom it 
may be truly said that they would have been will- 
ing to die for his sake.’’—vol. i., p. 336. 

As a few extracts will, better than even the best 
description, set before us the very living man,— 
what he thought, what he hated, and what he 
loved,—we must give a few pages to this quasi 
autobiography of mind and feelings. His more 
systematic opinions may be touched on afterwards. 
First, let us takhe—a cardinal point with him—his 
keen sense of social evils and of the grievances of 
the poor. In a letter to Mr. Hare, in 1830, he 
says :— 


**T have longed very much to see you ever since 
this fearful state of our poor has announced itself 
even to the blindest. If you can get ‘ Arthur 
Young’s Travels in France,’ I think you will be 

eatly struck by their applicability to our own 
times and country. He shows how deadly was 
the hatred of the peasantry towards the lords, and 
how, in 1789, the chateaux were destroyed, and 
the families of the gentry insulted, from a common 
feeling of hatred to all who had made themselves 
and the poor two orders, and who were now to 
pay the penalty of having put asunder what God 
had joined. At this moment, Carlyle tells the poor 
that they and the rich are enemies, and that, to 
destroy the property of an enemy, whether by fire 
or otherwise, is always lawful in war—a devil's 
doctrine, certainly, and devilishly applied ; but, 
unquestionably, our aristocratical manners and 
habits have made us and the poor two distinct and 
unsympathizing bodies; and from want of sym- 
pathy, I fear, the transition to enmity is but too 
easy, when distress embitters the feelings, and the 
sight of others in luxury makes that distress still 
more intolerable. This is the plague-spot to my 
mind in our whole state of society, which must be 
removed, or the whole must perish.’’—vol. i., p. 
284. 


To the Chevalier Bunsen, whom he venerated 
as in the first rank, both of scholars and of states- 
men, he says, at a later date :— 


**] feel the state of public affairs so deeply, that: 
1 cannot bear to hear, or read, or speak, or write 
Only I would commend them te. 


about them. 
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God's care and deliverance, if the judgment is not 
now as surely fixed as that of Babylon.” 


And later still, to Dr. Hawkins :— 


** Tt seems to me that people are enough 
aware of the monstrous state of sen wc 


without a parallel in the history of the world,— 
with a population, poor, miserable, and degraded 
in body and mind, as much as if they were slaves, 
and yet called freemen, and having a power, as 
such, of concerting and combining plans of risings, 
which makes them ten times more dangerous than 
slaves. And the hopes entertained by many of 
the effects to be wrought by new churches and 
schools, while the social evils of their condition are 
left uncorrected, appear to me to be utterly wild.” 
—vol. ii., pp. 178, 179. 


The following beautiful passage expresses the 
pain of disagreement with some of his dearest 
friends :— 


“* My dear friend, I know and feel the many 
great faults of my life and practice ; and grieve 
more than I can say not to have more intercourse 
with those friends who used to reprove me, I 
think, to my great benefit—I am sure, without 
ever giving me offence. But I cannot allow that 
those opinions, which I earnestly believe, after 
many years’ thought and study, to be entirely ac- 
cording to Christ’s mind, and most tending to His 
glory, and the good of His church, shall be sum- 
marily called heretical ; and it is something of a 
trial to be taxed with perverting my boys’ religious 
pose, when I am laboring, though most imper- 
ectly, to lead them to Christ in true and devoted 
faith ; and when I hold all the scholarship that 
ever man had, to be infinitely worthless in com- 
parison with even a very humble de of spiritual 
advancement. And I think that | have seen my 
work, in some instances, blessed ;—not, I trust, 
to make me proud of it, or think that I have any- 
thing to be satisfied with,—yet so far as to make 
it very ; sinful to be looked upon as an enemy by 
those whose Master I would serve as heartily, and 
whom, if I dare say it, I love with as sincere an 
affection as they do. 

‘*God bless you, and thank you for all your 
kindness to me always.”’ 


Meanwhile, observe his home happiness :— 


‘* Our Westmoreland house looks right into the 
bosom of Fairfield—a noble mountain, which sends 
down two long arms into the valley, and kee 
the clouds reposing between them, while he looks 
dewn on them composedly with his quiet brow ; 
and the Rotha, ‘ purior electro,’ winds round our 
fields, just under the house ; behind, we run up to 
the top of Loughrigg, and we have a mountain 
pasture in a basin on the summit of the ridge, the 
very image of those ‘‘ Saltus’’ on Citheron, where 
CEdipus was found by the Corinthian shepherd. 
The Wordsworths’ friendship, for so I may call it, 
is certainly one of the greatest delights of Fox 
How—the name of my yogior—and their kindness 
in arranging everything in our absence has been 
“very great.’’—vol. i., p. 357.* 


* We must quote a laterentry. ‘“ Poor Southey’s state 
is most pitiable—his mind is quite gone. There is some- 
thing very touching in this end of so much mental 

.activity, but there is no painful feeling of morbid rest- 
lessness in his former activity—he worked quietly though 
constantly, and his faculties seemed gently to have sunk 
-asleep, his body having outlived them, but in such a 
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It was at Fox Howe that he hoped to pass an 
old age of retirement ;—there he would live in 
peace, ‘till his bones could go to Grasmere 
churchyard, to lie under the yews which Words- 
worth planted, and to have the Rotha, with its 
deep and silent pools, passing by.”’ 

We see, in the next extract, that remarkable 
union of moral elevation and beauty, of intense 
energy with the longing for peace and rest, of 
earnest efforts after truth with the warmest love 
for those friends whom he held to bé*in error, 
which constituted the completeness of his char- 
acter, and part of which was expressed by Arch- 
bishop Whately when he said, that ‘‘he was 
attached to his family as if he had no friends—to 
his friends as if he had no family—and to his 
country, as if he had no friends or relations.” 
We have before spoken of the sternness and play- 
fulness which in him were so strikingly combined. 


(Nov., 1830.)—‘‘ These are times when I am 
least of all inclined to loosen the links which bind 
me to my oldest and dearest friends ; for I imagine 
we shall all want the union of all the good men we 
can get together ; and the want of sympathy which 
I cannot but fee] towards many of those whom I 
meet with, makes me think how delightful it 
would be to have daily intercourse with those 
with whom I ever feel it thoroughly. What 
people do in middle life, without a wife and chil- 
dren to turn to, I cannot imagine ; for I think the 
affections must be sadly checked and chilled, even 
in the best men, by their intercourse with people 
such as one usually finds them in the world. I do 
not mean that one does not meet with good and 
sensible people ; but then their minds are set, and 
our minds are set, and they will not, in mature 
age, grow into each other ; but with a home filled 
with those whom we entirely love and sympathize 
with, and with some old friends, to whom one can 
open one’s heart fully from time to time, the 
world’s society has rather a bracing influence to 
make one shake off mere dreams of delight.’’— 
vol. i., p. 279. 

t., 1836.) —‘‘ Our own two boys are gone 
to Winchester, and have taken a very good place 
in the school, and seem very comfortable there. 
Iam sure you will give them your prayers that 
they may be defended amidst the manifold tem 
tations of their change of life. I feel as if I cou 
draw the remaining children yet closer around me, 
and as if I could not enough prize the short period 
which passes before they go out into life, never 
again to feel their father’s house their abiding 
home.’’—vol. ii., p. 47. 


Many passages from his journals reflect also this 
truly loveable and poetical side of his character. 
His extraordinary geographical talent, his love of 
scenery, his historical associations, al] made him a 
keen and delightful fellow-traveller, and remarks 
like the following are frequent :-— 

(Aug. 1, 1837.)—‘* We passed through Lon- 
don, with which I was once so familiar; and 
which now I almost gaze at with the wonder of a 
stranger. That enormous city, grand beyond all 


state of weakness, as to give sign that it will soon follow 
them. Wordsworth is, in body and mind, still sound 
and vigorous ; it is beautiful to see and hear him.” 
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other earthly grandeur, sublime with the sublimity 
of the sea or of mountains, is yet a place that I 
should be most sorry to call my home. In fact its 
greatness repels the notion of home; it may be a 

alace, but it cannot be a home. How different 
rom the mingled greatness and sweetness of our 
mountain valleys! and yet he who were strong in 
body and mind ought to desire rather, if he must 
do one, to spend all his life in London, than all his 
life in Westmoreland. For not yet can energy 
and rest be united in oue, and this is not our time 
and place for rest, but for energy.”’ 

(Aug. 2, 1839.)—* 1 am come out alone, my 
dearest, to this spot, to see the morning sun on 
Mont Blane and on the Jake, and to look with 
more, | trust, than outward eyes on this glorious 
scene. It is overpowering, like all other intense 
beauty, if you dwell upon it; but I contrast it im- 
mediately with our Rugby horizon, and our life of 
duty there, and our cloudy sky of England— 
clouded socially, alas! far more darkly than physi- 
eally. But, beautiful as this is, and peaceful, may 
I never breathe a wish to retire hither, even with 
you and our darlings, if it were possible ; but may 

be strengthened to labor, and to do and to suffer 
in our own beloved country and church, and to 
give my life, if so called upon, for Christ's cause 
and for them. And if—as I trust it will—this 
rambling, and this beauty of nature in foreign 
lands, shall have strengthened me for my work at 
home, then we may both rejoice that we have had 
this little parting. And now I turn away from the 
Alps, and from the south, and may God speed us 
to ore another, and bless us and ours, in Him and 
in His Son, now and forever.”’ 


We see that whenever he was wandering in a 
brief vacation, his thoughts were perpetually 
dwelling on his professional, and also on his extra- 
professional, labors at home. But some readers 
may here be tempted to repeat the complaint often 
made in his life, that a schoolmaster should have 
work enough, without writing essays and pam- 
phlets, denouncing Liberalism or Conservatism, 
arguing with Unitarians or High Churchmen, de- 
vising societies for the manufacturing towns, and 
improving the state of the poor. If neglect of the 
school is implied, such a charge needs little refa- 
tation. For what man ever did his proper work 
more thoroughly than Arnold? Assuredly, as he 
tells Mr. Justice Coleridge, he would have felt it 
the greatest possible reproach if he were conscious 
of doing otherwise. ‘I can truly say, that I live 
for the school ;”’ but ‘‘ undoubtedly,’’ he adds, ‘‘ 1 
do not wish my mind to feel less or think less upon 
public matters ; ere it does so its powers must be 
paralyzed ;’’ his deep conviction was, ‘‘I have a 
testimony to deliver : I must speak it ordie.”’” He 
must be here judged by his writings and influence : 
if they do not sustain our estimate of him to the 
full; if he had not the precious gift of stamping 
on the minds of his young and ardent admirers 
many an important trath dimly discerned before ; 
if his words and example have not roused many to 
stir up the gift that is in them, and meet some of 
the great evils of the day,—then, and then only, 
may his zeal be called unreal and exaggerated. It 
might indeed be urged that these deep interests 
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stimulated his vehement earnestness and unduly 
engrossed his thoughts: this is a question for a 
man’s own heart, and cannot be settled by others. 
But the idea is almost ludicrous that such a man 
was moved to such thoughts by quackery, or even 
by mere intellectual interest. Every letter attests 
that his words were those true and earnest ones 
that are spoken in pain. ’EySilorn ddi'vy noddu 
qooréorta mrdévos xgatiery,—the fated Persian’s la- 
ment for his countrymen—was ever in his mouth. 
** When I think of the state of the country, I could 
sit down and pine and die.’’ No! such a man 
was no talker or trifler. 

Neither,—to dismiss another of these charges,— 
is it true that he was an inconsistent, a ‘‘ crochety”’ 
man, if by that ambiguous charge be meant to 
imply that he indulged in crude and singular oddi- 
ties of opinion. He says most truly, “I do not 
know a single subject on which I have maintained 
really a paradox—that is, on which I have pre- 
sumed to set up my judgment against the concur- 
ring judgment of wise men—and I trust I never 
should do it.’’ Many indeed were inclined (and 
perhaps with more justice) to think that he cared 
too much for these wise men, and too little for 
good and quiet and not very wise ones—that he 
went too much by the intellect, that he was too 
ready, in the words of his biographer, “ strongly 
to believe in the union of moral and intellectual 
greatness.’ We cannot enter at large into the 
question, but the following passages bear upon 
it :— 

“Thank you very much for your inclosure 
against neutrality, which I suspect would be re- 

lied by the state of mind of those for whom it 
is ‘designed, like a cannon ball by a woolpack. 
Neutrality seems to me a natural state for men of 
fair honesty, moderate wit, and much indolence ; 
they cannot get strong impressions of what is true 
and right, and the weak impression, which is all 
that they can take, cannot overcome indolence and 
fear. Icrave a strong mind for my children, for 
this reason, that they then have a chance at least, 
of appreciating trath keenly; and when a man 
does that, honesty becomes comparatively easy.”’ 
—vol. ii., p. 57. 

**T call by the name of wisdom, knowledge, rich 
and varied, digested and combined, and pervaded 
through and through by the light of the Spirit of 
God.’’—vol. i., p. 83. 


Our extracts have, we trust, been sufficient to 
set before our readers, not only the amiability, but 
in part also the elevation of Dr. Arnold’s charac- 
ter. But it is now time to take a more compre- 
hensive survey of his opinions—to see what truths 
he discovered, or what life he breathed into old 
ones—to trace his views on what he held, with 
Algernon Sydney, to be the only subjects of real 
interest, religion and political philosophy—to ex- 
plain that great object of his intellectual life which 
closed the vista of all his speculations—to examine, 
in fine, what claim he had to the character of a 
great man. Such we, indeed, believe him to have 
been ; but it is those only who will study for them- 
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selves his whole life and character—in its deep and 
earnest interests, its energy and simplicity, its 
moral even more than its intellectual aspect—who 
will distinctly recognize his greatness. A sketch 
of him which is chiefly intellectual can do him 
scanty justice; it deals, we think, with the least 
striking side of his character, and it must touch 
on many points of disagreement. We are, there- 
fore, keenly alive to the danger of giving an one- 
sided notion of Dr. Arnold's character; and write 
with a deep dread of presumptuously judging a 
mind, whose faults the weakest may spy out, 
while only kindred spirits can appreciate its excel- 
lence. 

Dr. Arnold is, in our view, an original rather 
than a profound thinker—with a vigorous and 
clear, rather than a subtle or comprehensive mind. 
‘* He was deficient,” says Mr. Stanley, ‘‘in the 
dramatic faculty on the one hand, and in the meta- 
physical faculty on the other ; 4. ¢. he could not in 
proportion to his other gifts enter into characters, 
or estimate many of the most powerful motives 
that influence mankind—he had but limited power 
of reproducing and analyzing various states of 
feeling in himself, or of imagining them in others— 
he was not, in fine, what is sometimes called sudb- 
jective enough, and knew too little of men to be 
much of a philosopher. This is not to deny his 
greatness ; nay, it is upon this view of him, and 
this alone, that we consider his greatness tenable. 
We maintain him to have been a most bold and 
vigorous thinker, rapid in generalizing, fertile in 
illustration and association, and with a moral ear- 
nestness which might have raised an intellect of 
lead ; and we believe that he has brought to light 
isolated truths of the first importance; but we 
cannot think that he had the mind which appre- 
hends the great laws of truth, and sees it as a 
whole—and which, being a faithful representative 
of all human natare, has a place in its system for 
all its phenomena. It is absurd to call his views 
shallow because they are not logically worked out 
or consistent—absurd, both because he has seen 
some great truths most clearly, and because a man 
of his earnest goodness, if supported by the small- 
est ability, is always a true seer and a teacher. 
Neither was he a merely practical man; so far 
from it, that almost every act, as Mr. Stanley tells 
us, ‘‘ was based upon general principles.” But 
every sermon, every history, every theory, tell us 
clearly that his mind was not comprehensive, that 
his views were imperfect—his truths ‘“‘ world 
deep,’’ it may be, but far from ‘* world wide ;’’ 
that he was an earnest, clear, deep, and honest 
thinker, but not the great philosopher or theolo- 
gian. And thus in his religious teaching, while 
the oldest and simplest truths seem new from the 
freshness with which they are enforced, he has 
left utterly unworked (as if unconsciously) some 
of the deepest mines of our nature ; his political 
and social views (these last, we think, his best) 
are always real and original, but often vague, not 
seldom narrow ; nor can we have a clearer proof 





of his want of tendency to abstract speculation, 
than the almost total absence of discussion of any* 
doctrine of this character amidst the varied subjects 
which are treated with so much interest through- 
out the volumes before us. Aristotle, in fact, 
and Thucydides—the love of law, rather than the 
love of beauty—the love of progress, rather than 
an apprehension of the goodness of the past—the 
freedom, energy, and simplicity of Christianity, 
rather than its more mysterious and devotional 
side, are the ideas of his mind. 

With this view all his virtues and all his defects 
agree: his manly and simple character—his love 
of justice—his desire to see Christianity recog- 
nized as the law of a Christian commonwealth— 
his keen sense of evils, and his impetuous war- 
fare against them; and, on the other hand, his 
inability to understand the views of others, or to 
see the strong parts of any but his own—an exces- 
sive self-confidence—and a vehemence of invec- 
tive, intelligible indeed, but unjustifiable. 

Standing as he did alone, looking up (in Eng- 
land at least) to no set of men, the temptation was 
almost irresistible to be sometimes unmeasured in 
his language. Vehement he always was; but the 
Lentuli and Cethegi at Rome, or Prince Rupert’s 
bravoes in England, were what he calls them, 
‘*the coarsest and most profligate of the aristoc- 
racy !’’ ‘men the most hateful and contemptible— 
who have ever thwarted the cause of God and of 
goodness ;’’ and we certainly cannot refute, though 
we almost start to read, his attack upon “the 
movement party in France and England,’’—that 
Jacobinism which ‘‘ he detested in rts root and in its 
branches, with all its godless utilitarianism. Noth- 
ing,”’ he adds, ‘‘ within my knowledge is more 
udterly wicked than the partyof * * * —men 
who fairly and hterally, as I fear, blaspheme not 
the Son of man, but the Spirit of God; they hate 
Christ, because He is of heaven, and they are of 
evil’? But when good men whom he ‘‘ knew to be 
thoroughly m earnest, fearing God and loving 
Christ,’’ scarcely ever appear in these pages with- 
out some opprobrious epithet—when, after admit- 
ting that he could see ‘‘ much of holy, just, and 
pure’’ in their writings, he can yet pour on them 
unmitigated expressions of stern and contemptu- 
ous severity—and when with pain we remember 
that even his sermons are not free from certain 
missiles of the Odium Theologieum (which in his 
own case he so sincerely deprecated)—we cannot 
but think tl at his very earnestness and love of 
truth sometimes led him into that error which he 
himself denounced, of allowing our sense of intel- 
lectual error to overpower our sense of moral 
goodness. This, we know, implied no habitual 
bitterness ; yet we cannot deny that—on the very 
weak ground, as it seems to us, of attacking meas- 
ures, not men—he allowed himself too often to 


* The beautiful letters on the subject of infidelity, ad- 
dressed to Lady Frances Egerton, are perhaps the nearest 
approach to an exception. We cannot too much recom- 
mend their perusal to our readers. 
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adopt a tone most inconsistent with Christian char- 
ity; and if some of those he assailed may be 
charged with similar intemperance, that can afford 
neither excuse for him nor consolation to us. 

Our general estimate of Dr. Arnold’s character 
will exempt us from the suspicion of alluding to 
these things without pain. It would be, however, 
far greater if we thought the defect was chiefly a 
moral one. The fact is, he could not, as he tells 
us himself, the least enter into his opponents’ 
views; and seeing nothing strong or good—no, 
not even ‘‘any respectable weakness’’—in their 
system, and nothing feeble or difficult in his own, 
he spoke of views, and sometimes too of men, 
either with utter contempt, as in his earlier days 
of the ‘* Evangelicals,’’ or with bitter abhorrence, 
as later of what he called the Oxford school. 
But while we add that this appearance of harsh- 
ness perhaps accounted for the general feeling 
against him as a partisan, we should be unjust if 
we did not quote, at once against him, but far 
more in his favor, the following beautiful expres- 
sions of his wiser mind :— 


** T earnestly pray for the utter overthrow of this 
system: but, on the other hand, I will not be 
tempted to confound the authors of the system with 
the system itself; for I know that the most mis- 
chievous errors have been promulgated by men who 
yet have been neither foolish nor wicked; and I 
nothing doubt that there are points in Mr. Newman, 
in which I might learn truth from his teaching, and 
should be glad if I could come near him in his 
practice.’’—Pref. to vol iv. of Serm. 

‘*T am vexed to find how much of hopeless 
bigotry "as in minds * * * dig jxcora Fxen. 
am sure old —— is personally cooled towards me, 
by the essay attached to the Sermons, and the 
Sheffield Courant Letters. And another very old 
and dear friend wrote to me about my grievous 
errors and yours, praying ‘that I may be deliv- 
ered from such false doctrines, and restrained from 
promulgating them.’ These men have the ad- 
vantage over uS, déyw xe’ iv 9ownor, Which the 
Catholics had over the Protestants; they taxed 
them with damnable heresy, and pronounced their 
salvation impossible; the Protestants in return 
only charged them with error and superstition, till 
some of the hotter sort, impatient of such an un- 
equal rejoinder, bethought themselves of retortin 
with the charge of damnable idolatry. But still 
think that we have the best of it, in not letting 
what we firmly believe to be error and ignorance 
shake our sense of that mightier bond of union, 
which exists between all those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity ; perhaps I should say, in 
not letting our sense of the magnitude of the error 
lead us to question the sincerity of the love. 

**] must conclude with a more delightful subject 
—my most dear and blessed sister. Fiaeee saw a 
more perfect instance of the spirit of power and of 
love, and of a sound mind ; intense love, almost to 
the annihilation of selfishness—a daily martyrdom 
for twenty years, during which she adhered to her 
early formed resolution of never talking about her- 
self; thoughtful about the very pins and ribands 
of my wife’s dress, about the making of a doll’s 
eap for a child,—but of herself, save only as re- 
garded her ripening in all goodness, wholly 
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thoughtless, enjoying everything lovely, graceful, 
beautiful, high-minded, whether in God’s work, or 
man’s, with the keenest relish; inheriting the 
earth to the very fulness of the promise, though 
never leaving her crib, nor changing her posture ; 
and preserved through the very valley of the 
shadow of death from all fear or impatience, or 
from every cloud of impaired reason, which might 
mar the beauty of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. 
May God grant that I might come but within one 
hundred degrees of her place in glory! God bless 
you all.”"—Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Sept., 1832. 


Dr. Arnold’s writings on history are those on 
which his literary reputation must principally rest. 
To a man of his character of mind, history was 
sure to be the school for a knowledge both of men 
and of states—the open book where he might see 
written in their largest characters the workings of 
his hated evils of aristocracy, jacobinism, and 
priesteraft. His early views of history made it 
the great teacher of political wisdom ; but as Mr, 
Stanley tells us ‘‘ that the more abstract and met- 
aphysical grounds of truth, divine and human, 
which he had formerly been accustomed to con- 
sider in its purely practical aspect, became after- 
wards invested in his mind with a new value,’’ so 
it would seem from his lectures on modern history 
that he had greatly modified the truism (or fals- 
ism) about ‘‘ philosophy teaching by example,” 
and that without going the lengths of saying that 
‘** her best lesson is to show us how little she can 
teach,’’ he would at any rate have agreed that his- 
tory must be long occupied in turning about her 


| | facts before she can talk of her philosophy. The 


value, assuredly, of history does not consist so 
much in its teaching us new views as in its cor- 
recting and extending our old ones: let any hon- 
est student, starting with certain moral and politi- 
cal notions, (they are to be drawn, says Dr. Arnold, 
from Aristotle and the Bible,) be set down to the 
history of Rome or Greece, and the Cleons and 
the Claudii, Sylla and Marius, the factions of 
Rome and Corcyra, will extend his horizon of 
facts, and modify his aristocratic and democratic 
partialities. And further, as history may get 
hereafter the philosophy which she has not yet, it 
is most important that, independently of their bear- 
ing on present theories, faets should be thoroughly 
sifted and characters fairly painted as the only 
basis for any really valuable conclusions. In both 
points of view Arnold's merit is great. Of the 
two great classes of historians—the philosophical, 
such as Schlegel, and Guizot in his ‘‘ Civilization 
of Europe,’’ and those who, while philosophical in 
tone, aim mainly at vividly painting a nation’s life 
(like Mr. Carlyle in his French, and Guizot in his 
English Revolution)—he clearly belongs to the 
latter. It gave the greatest scope to all his pow- 
ers, and he did not believe that we were yet ripe 
for purely philosophical history. 

He has not, we think, worked out a system— 
his views are rarely closed against attack ; but his 
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power of clear analysis and combination—his 
strong and true, though somewhat rude coloring 
—his passionate fondness for military details, and 
his remarkable geographical eye—are some of the 
greatest qualities in an historian. For vivid pic- 
tures his sketch of the sufferings during the siege 
of Genoa, and that real epic poem in which the 
struggle of one man against the whole might of 
the Roman people is so nobly depicted—the his- 
tory of the second Punic war—can hardly be sur- 
passed; while his power of analysis is well 
shown, when, comparing the seditions of Corcyra 
and of Marius, he paints the dangers which beset 
civilized society in the change from an aristocracy 
of wealth to a democracy—when, in the admira- 
ble essay in his first volume of Thucydides, he 
traces the successive periods of a nation’s life— 
when, in his view of the parties of the reign of 
Charles I., he follows from their birth to their 
death the history of the Puritans—their repression 
by the great qualities of Elizabeth—their advance 
under James I.—their full-blown vigor under 
Charles—distinguishing well the narrowness of 
their religious from the boldness of their political 
element—or, lastly, when in his church reform 
pamphlet he sketches that ‘‘awful time of trial 
for a nation, the tiiot seventy years of the eigh- 
teenth century.” 

Further, while he has sometimes discovered 
really extensive princtples—we allude especially 
to the Essay in Thucydides—his exquisite feeling 
and tact about the ancient world led him to many 
isolated truths which, without actually coalescing 
into a system, threw a brilliant light upon all his- 
tory. Such are several of the notes in his Roman 
history ; his account, in the preface to the third 
volume of Thucydides, of some distinctive fea- 
tures in the principles of antiquity; his clear ex- 
hibition of the changeableness of party principles 
—a popular party being often conservative, and 
conservatives joining with the mob; and the abun- 
dant illustrations of the good and evil of an aris- 
tocracy in every chapter of his Roman history. 

The interest of his writings is increased by his 
hearty sympathies and antipathies, his store of 
analogies and illustrations, and his lively fancy. 
He loved and hated well; that dark frown which 
(as his boys knew) nothing but moral evil called 
forth, expressed itself in vehement and stern de- 
nunciation when he spoke of the merely selfish 
demagogue, aristocrat, or tyrant, as men “ in 
whom all virtue necessarily blighted ; neither ge- 
nius nor courage, nor occasional signs of human 
feeling, can atone for their deliberate wicked- 
ness ;”’ and he luxuriated in illustrating a princi- 
ple as much as in describing a country. His love 
of natural scenery and his study of history were 
indeed the main springs that freshened his style 
and his mind. Half his metaphors were the product 
of Westmoreland ; and every page of the Roman 
history reflects that of Greece and of England. 
The principle which he maintained of looking to 
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the present in writing of the past, is open perhaps 
to, some objections, but certainly not to that of dul- 
ness; and his comparison of Hannibal and Napo- 
leon—his contrast between the war loans in Eng- 
land and the sacrifices made by the Romans in the 
Punic wars—his illustrations of the long indiffer- 
ence of the plebeians to political rights, by the 
refusal of our own early parliaments to trouble 
themselves with questions of war and péace, give 
us, at least, the same pleasure that we derive from 
a lively traveller who can compare the men and 
manners of every country with his own. 

A frequent fallacy, as we think, with him is 
that old one of wise men who make words their 
counters, and give them their own meaning. The 
liberal party to him is synonymous with ‘ advance 
in goodness’’—the conservative with ‘ resistance 
to all change :’’ when he speaks of a democracy 
(‘‘ if there is any truth short of the highest, for 
which I would gladly die,”’ he once said, “it is 
democracy without jacobinism’’) he never forgets 
the republics of Aristotle’s politics; when he 
turns to an aristocracy, the old Claudii, Cethegi, 
and Lentuli rise up in all their horrors; and 
though his intense hatred of jacobinism can never 
be concealed, and he occasionally speaks of an 
aristocracy of blood as the greatest element of 
national happiness, yet in his prevailing course of 
thought and exposition he seems to us at once to 
underrate the inherent (we do not say insuperable) 
dangers which all history as well as theory points to 
even in the purest republic, and the immense 
blessing (so long as it can exist) of that “ true 
guidance in return for loving obedience,’’ which 
might and ought to be the aim of an aristocracy. 

But here, as elsewhere, Dr. Arnold’s vocation 
was to set forth one side of the truth most vividly, 
and (with a few modifications) in spite, or in con- 
sequence, of its giving us a liberal lesson, every 
one may read his Roman history with profit. Our 
own sympathies, we own, are with Arnold, Nie- 
buhr, and the Plebs. The vain effort of an ex- 
clusive and accidental aristocracy to crush a people 
in all respects—in wealth, intelligence, even in 
birth their equals—is the moral of the Roman 
history. The patricians played the game which 
has often been played since: they multiplied their 
taxes, their wars, and their alliances, and endea- 
vored to impoverish and crush their opponents. 
Axes, dungeons, and assassination—Earls of 
Cassilis and Front de Beufs—were as common at 
Rome as long centuries afterwards in Britain or 
France ; and the old French Jaw which allowed a 
lord to embowel ‘‘ not more than two’’ serfs to 
warm his cold feet after a hunt was but the coun- 
terpart of the permission by which a Roman 
creditor was to cut a pound of flesh from his 
debtor :—‘‘ si plus minusve secuerit, sine fraude 
esto’’—was added with a foresight which Shylock 
might have envied ;—nor can we read the trucu- 
lent enactments of the Twelve Tables against 
lampoons and libels, without a twinge of remem- 
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brance of star-chamber pillories and split noses, |it: they cherished that nobleness of soul in him, 


and the stern archbishop’s thankfulness that ‘‘ Mr. 
Prynne spoke many words against him, but left 
his ears behind him.’’ But this game never suc- 
ceeds where a people is resolute. Slowly but 
surely the Plebs gained on their opponents—win- 
ning at first a noble and a peaceful victory, though, 
when the conflict began again, it was embittered 
with social evils, which, after depraving the morals, 
destroyed first the freedom, and ultimately the 
happiness of Rome. 

Such is the liberal side of his Roman history ; 
but as we have already said, he was not blind to 
its conservative lesson. ‘‘ Monarchy,”’ says Dr. 
Arnold elsewhere, ‘‘ and an aristocracy of birth, 
as distinguished from one of wealth or of office, 
appear to me the two most precious elements 
which still exist in most parts of Europe, and to 
lose which, as has been done unavoidably in 
America, would be rather our insanity than our 
misfortune.’’ And as he has eloquently said that 
‘no present can yield fruit, or the future have 
promise, unless their roots be fixed in the past,” 
and agreed with Niebuhr that “‘ every new institu- 
tion should be only a fuller development of what 
already exists,’’ he is constantly pointing to the 
moderation and slowness of the advance of the 
people, and the just failure of attempts to obtain 
their power prematurely. He rejoices that the 
Plebs at the time of the Decemvirate was unable 
to wrest what it was still unfit to use—the great 
censorship of Fabius and Decius was to him in 
the truest sense aristocratical and conservative, 
for taking away political influence from those 
who were socially unimportant; and, finally, it 
was because the Plebs was unfit to use its power 
—because it forced the senate to enter on the first 
Punic war—that it destroyed forever, ‘‘ not indeed 
the pride of the Roman dominion, but the well- 
being of the Roman people.”’ 

One of the finest passages in his Roman history 
is the following on the character of Scipio :— 

‘*A mind like Scipio’s, working its way under 
the peculiar influences of his time and country, 
cannot but move irregularly—it cannot but be full 
of contradictions. ‘Two hundred years later, the 
mind of the dictator, Cesar, acquiesced contentedly 
in Epicureanism ; he retained no more of enthu- 
siasm than was inseparable from the intensity of 
his intellectual power, and the fervor of his cour- 
age, even amidst his utter moral degradation. 
But Scipio could not be like Cesar. His mind 
rose above the state of things around him; his 
spirit was solitary and kingly ; he was cramped by 
living among those as his equals whom he felt 
fitted to guide as from some higher sphere ; and he 
retired at last to Liternum, to breathe freely, to 
enjoy the simplicity of childhood, since he could 
not fulfil his natural calling to be a hero-king. So 
far he stood apart from his countrymen—admired, 
reverenced, but not loved. But he could not 
shake off all the influences of his time : the virtue, 
public and private, which stili existed at Rome— 
the reverence paid by the wisest and best men to 
the religion of their fathers—were elements too 
congenial to his nature not to retain their hold on 





and that faith in the invisible and divine, which two 
centuries of growing unbelief rendered almost im- 
possible in the days of Cesar. Yet how strange 
must the conflict be when faith is combined with 
the highest intellectual power, and its appointed 
object is no better than paganism! Longing to 
believe, yet repelled by palpable falsehood—crossed 
inevitably with snatches of unbelief, in which hy- 
pocrisy is ever close at the door—it breaks out des- 
perately, as it may seem, into the region of 
dreams and visions, and mysterious communings 
with the invisible, as if longing to find that food in 
its own creations which no outward objective truth 
offers to it. The proportions of belief and unbe- 
lief in the human mind in such cases, no human 
judgment can determine—thbey are the wonders of 
history ; characters inevitably misrepresented by 
the vulgar, and viewed even by those who in some 
sense have the key to them as a mystery not fully 
to be comprehended, and still less explained to 
others. The genius which conceived the incom- 
prehensible character of Hamlet, would alone be 
able to describe with intuitive truth the character 
of Scipio or of Cromwell. * * * * * With 
all his greatness there was a waywardness in him 
which seems often to accompany genius—a self- 
idolatry, natural enough where hom is so keen a 
consciousness of power and of lofty designs—a 
self-dependence which feels even the most sacred 
external relations to be unessential to its own per- 
fection. Such is the Achilles of Homer—the 
highest conception of the individual hero, relying 
on himself, and sufficient to himself. But the same 
poet who conceived the character of Achilles has 
also drawn that of Hector: of the truly noble, be- 
cause unselfish hero—who subdues his genius to 
make it minister to the good of others—who lives 
for his relations, his friends, and his country. And 
as Scipio lived in himself and for himself like 
Achilles—so the virtue of Hector was worthily rep- 
resented in the life of his great rival Hannibal, 
who, from his childhood to his latest hour, in war 
and in peace, through glory and through obloquy, 
amid victories and amid disappointments, ever re- 
membered to what purpose his father had devoted 
him, and withdrew no thought, or desire, or deed, 
from their pledged service to his country .’’—Roman 
Hist. iii. 387. 

It would be absurd to identify Dr. Arnold with 
the mass of Liberals. A party of French whom he 
once met at Geneva thought him ‘‘ quite an illiber- 
al ;”’ and he denounces their views as absurd and 
unchristian. He tells Sir John Coleridge, laugh- 
ingly, that if he had two necks, each party would 
hang him up by one of them ; and there are proofs 
enough in the letters, besides Mr. Stanley's asser- 
tion, that he seldom found much sympathy when 
he had to act with whigs. And it was said to have 
been especially because he was ‘‘ an uneasy man,”’ 
that he whose ability was so high, whose lofty 
purity of character none that ever were connected 
with him could mistake—whose opinions were on 
the whole more whiggish than those of almost any 
other highly distinguished clergyman in England 
—never received, as he would certainly never 
have asked, any favor from the whig ministry, 
save the extorted offer of a laborious situation at 
Manchester, and a professorship of £300 a year, 


which they must have thought scarcely worth his 
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acceptance. But, right or wrong, he belonged in 


fact to no party in church or state, and like his 


favorite Falkland among the most violent of the 
cavaliers, felt that ‘there was no spot on earth 
where his sympathies could breathe freely.’’ 

Lastly, if we were asked to name the central 
points of his system, they would be,—desire of 
advance and hatred of Jacobinism. For a ten- 
dency to ‘ let well alone,’’ ‘‘ to oppose all change,”’ 
had ever, he thought, been the worst of political 
follies and evils ; and as we are living, he would 
say, in the dregs of the feudal system, and most 
of our institutions have originated in violence and 
barbarism, the presumption is always in favor of 
change. But he never identified these “ liberal ’’ 
principles with ‘* popular’’ ones,—nay, he contend- 
ed that they are never, except accidentally, joined, 
and often essentially opposed. And while he de- 
nounced the illiberality of the most popular times 
of Athens, and attributed in great measure to the 
popular party at the beginning of the last century 
that irrecoverable neglect in what he called the 
trial-time of our own nation,—on the other hand, 
the paternal government of Austria had its place 
in his affections, and he looked to the ministry of 
Guizot in France, and to the modern government 
of Prussia, as completely exemplifying his idea of 
wise and gradual advance. 

His interest in social questions was still keener 
than in political ones: they lay (he thought) deep- 
er, and their difficulties were greater. Thus, the 
most disastrous revolutions, he observes, have been 
caused by physical wants; it was their social 
changes which so grievously affected the character 
of the Roman people ; it was the “ folly of letting 
evils go on unheeded ”’ in the 18th century which 
is so startling to look back upon,—it is the 
growth of that vast body, which he styles our slave 
population, which is the worm at the root of our 
national power. 

Hence the deep gloom which beset him, in com- 
mon with many of very different views, in 1830. 
The disturbances which preceded the Reform Bill 
—(of the bill itself he was an admirer)—the neg- 
lect of all moral. and religious teaching in the pub- 
lications, then most in vogue, of the useful knowl- 
edge party,—the same fires through the country 
which had been the very precursors of the first 
French Revolution,—the church and aristocracy 
despised,—the widening breach between the rich 
and the poor,—bore to him almost the appearance 
of “the coming of the great day of the Lord.” 
He felt about England as Niebuhr did ; it was a 
doomed country ,—* die Stadt der ewig blinden,”’ 
a city of destruction. ‘ My sense,’’ he writes, 
‘‘ of the evil of the times, and to what prospects 
I am bringing up my children, is overwhelmingly 
bitter.” Then too it was that, speaking of the 
‘devilish doctrine’? which would make rich and 
poor natural enemies, he yet thought that the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew prophets was but too appli- 
cable to the neglect of our duties towards a popula- 





tion “‘ whom we treat with all the haughtiness 
and indifference with which we could treat 
slaves,’’—and whose position in a free country he 
always said was one of the hardest questions of 
modern civilization. And then he asked earnestly 
—yet not in fact more earnestly than the wise and 
gentle Southey had done twenty years before,— 


‘* What is the good of a national church if it be 
not to Christianize the nation, and introduce the 
principles of Christianity into men’s social and civil 
relations, and expose the wickedness of that spirit 
which maintains the game laws, and in agriculture 
and trade seems to think that there is no such 
sin as covetousness, and that if a man is not dis- 
honest, he has nothing to do but to mike all the 
profit of his capital that he can?t”’ 


And this brings us to Dr. Arnold's great remedy 
for all our evils, moral, intellectual, and physical ; 
—‘‘ the vision which closed the vista of all his spec- 
ulations,—his theory of the working of the Chris- 
tian Church.”’ 

A man so earnest could not but see from the 
beginning that external and political remedies 
never get to the root of a deep disease. It was 
the Christian religion, but especially the Christian 
church,—he thought with Coleridge,—which had 
been intended and alone is able to put down that 
moral evil which he saw daily growing ;—a 
chareh to be worthy of the name must be not 
merely an apparatus for highdays and holidays, 
but a voice of warning to the rich, and of comfort 
to the poor; it must aim to check suffering and 
ignorance no less than luxury or carelessness ; it 
must be a power of life and holiness, which shall 
leaven the laws and institutions, animate the acts, 
guide the thoughts, possess the love of its mem- 
bers, and, in fine, to quote his own beautiful 
words,— 


‘*which shall contain the very food, and more 
than the food, of man’s life, the remedy for all 
troubles and sorrows, from the simplest physical 
suffering of the rudest nature, up to the mental 
conflicts which are the inevitable portion of the 
loftiest and most sensitive: the medicine for all 
moral evil, from the mere bodily appetites of the 
most grossly ignorant, to the most delicate forms 
of pride or selfishness in minds of the highest 
intittigence : the light to clear up every perplexity 
of practice, strengthening the judgment through 
the purified affections—the most exalted hope 
united with the deepest humility,—because we 
believe in Christ crucified—because we trust in 
Christ risen.”’ . 
Therefore it was with no unsympathizing heart 
that he read of what he deemed most mistaken 
efforts after this nobie object; it was he who first 
drew attention to those grand conceptions ‘ of 
establishing the dominion of good over evil,” 
which might be well pleaded, he thought, in spite 
of their errors, for Gregory and Innocent : it was the 
question of his opening manhood ,—*‘‘ why is this 
work of raising up God’s kingdom stopped ?”’—it 
was the last prayer of the night of his death that 
he might be allowed to take part ‘‘ in that great 























work.’ If we are not bigots enough to doubt the 
solemn testimony of him whose dying words were, 
‘‘T have loved justice and hated iniquity, and 
therefore I die in exile’’—we may earnestly sym- 
pathize with the prayers of one no less noble, who 
sought for the same object with the same undivided 
heart. 


“The king,” says Dr. Arnold—for we will 
use, as far as possible, his own words—* before 
the introduction of Christianity, had been the head 
of the state ; he was equally the head of the per- 
fected state, that is, of the chureh; with him 
rested the duty of disposing and superintending al 
the details of the society’s government * * * * 
and this is not the state governing the church, but 
the church through the medium of its supreme 
government is ruling itself. * * * * The found- 
ers of the Protestant church of England considered 
the church and state as identical: the Christian 
nation of England was the church of England ; 
the head of that nation was for that very reason 
the head of the church; the public affairs of the 
nation, whether civil or ecclesiastical, were affairs 
therefore of the church.”’ 

And then he proceeds to urge that the civil 
power is far more able than the clergy, not only to 
govern but also to fix the doctrines of the church, 
—that there is no difficulty in any important doc- 
trines which a manof plain sense may not see 
through,—that errors about the doctrine of the 
trinity are not per se seriously reprehensible 
(Life, vol. ii., p. 120,)—that the Athanasian 
Creed, and like over-definite statements are but 
that ‘* provoking and ill-judged language”’ of Trin- 
itarians which has served ‘‘as a stumbling-block 
to good Unitarians,”’ and are in truth only the natu- 
ral products of ‘* the priesteraft heresy.”’ As to the 
last point,—he considered Ordination to be simply 
the appointment of important public officers by the 
crown—* officers who are required to practise no 
virtue beyond the rest of their brethren ;”’ and 
practically, he wished to realize these views by a 
system of comprehension in which all bodies (ex- 
cept Jews, Quakers, some of the Unitarians, and 
the Roman Catholics) might worship together. 
So ample a fold might well, he thought, include 
‘*good Arians,’’ because ‘‘we are in no way 
injured by their praying with us to Christ as a 
glorified man, while we pray to Him as God,’’* 
and “if an Arian will join in our worship of 
Christ, and will call Him God and Lord, there is 
neither wisdom nor charity in wishing that he 
shall explain what he means by these terms ;” 
and all whose bigoted views would prevent their 
entering this church of England must be excluded 
also from the state. They must lose the right of 
citizens ; they could but live among us, like the 
Jews, as aliens and sojourners :—if they did not 
like these terms they, like Louis XIV.’s Protes- 
tants, might emigrate. 

@ 


* Let no reader for a moment suspect that there was 
any unsoundness in Dr. Arnold’s own views respecting 
the doctrine of the trinity. See especially a letter in 
vol. i., p. 233. 
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Such is the practical comment on Dr. Arnold’s 
theory of church and state, which we have not, 
we trust, misrepresented in any point, although 
we would remind our readers that we have been 
obliged to deal chiefly with its negative and not its 
positive side—with its false views of the church, 
and not its noble view of the state—with its defi- 
ciencies rather than its excellences. This Gro- 
tian scheme,—for in Grotius it may be read almost 
in Dr. Arnold’s words,—certainly appears to us to 
be weak in its philosophy and history, and to lead 
to a painful indifference to truth of doctrine ;— 
and as Mr. Hallam tells us that such a theory can- 
not appear tolerable to any zealous churchman, so 
we may add that the obvious difficulties which Dr. 
Arnold does not solve will seem to most religious 
minds insurmountable. Indeed, the ease with 
which he cuts this knot is to us the clearest &’rgu- 
ment against the truth of his views. ‘‘ Objec- 
tions,’ he says to one of his doubting correspond- 
ents, ‘‘do not bring us to the point; my view 
stands on four legs, and I think meets all the diffi- 
culties of the case.’’ It is, in fine, a good paper 
constitution ; but we may add, in all good humor, 
his favorite history should have told him that 
**constitutions will not always march.”’ 

The end of a long article is not the place to be- 
gin a discussion on church and state ; but it may 
be well to look for an instant at the difficulties 
which are despatched thus summarily. They 
touch, as no thinking man will deny, on some of 
the hardest questions in theology and history— 
questions which peshaps no one has yet fully 
fathomed—and which are never entered into by 
Dr. Arnold, who continually assumes the point 
which he ought to prove! The whole view, e. g., 
that strict creeds and doctrinal statements are not 
important as a guard for true belief, is assumed, 
as if its author was not aware that there was 
much to be said on the other side—assumed against 
the almost universal consent of divines and good 
men, from Ignatius to Luther and Calvin—assumed 
too by one, the manifest tendency of whose mind 
and studies hardly, we think, fitted him to esti- 
mate the importance of a precise doctrinal system. 
If there were much appearance of Dr. Arnold’s 
having entered into the question whether such 
statements might not (say at the time of the Arian 
controversy) have been essential to protect the 
simple and unlearned against the insidious tone 
and feeling of ‘*‘ good Arians,’’ we should (what, 
in opposition to the almost consentient voice of 
good men, we can hardly do now) have listened 
with deep respect to his authority ; but we cannot 
forget that, while the sneer about the Christian 
world disputing for an iota came from Gibbon, the 
tota was the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the 
disputant was Athanasius. That great man’s 
views, on this point at least, are the views of 
almost the whole Christian world. It is too much 
to be required to lay them aside at once; and Dr. 
Arnold, though on many points well fitted to be 
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an Athanasius contra mundum, was not likely on 
this one to destroy, single-handed, the work of 
ages, and to substitute himself ‘‘a@ system better 
and deeper than has satisfied the last seventeen centu- 
ries.”’ 

One or two other points are equally left in am- 
biguo. ‘The belief that a mixed body, of whom 
the mass (unless we take a very mild view of hu- 
man nature) will be neither religious nor in- 
structed, nor under the same check of public opin- 
ion which must always influence the clergy——that, 
in fact, the civil executive will better guard the 
interests of religion than a church government 
constituted chiefly of clergy—this may indeed be 
true ; but it certainly needs proof, and this its ad- 
vocate is so far from giving that many of his acts 
tell the other way. In one of our own recent 
articles,* if we may be allowed to refer to it, 
strong evidence has been adduced of the very ex- 
tensive goodness and ability of the clergy even in 
the ‘‘ dark ages ;’’ and as Dr. Arnold is himself 
constantly reminding us that in their conflicts with 
the civil power the clergy were almost always in 
the right, it is only his vehement and not, we 
think, very consistent ‘‘ anti-priesteraft’’ view, and 
his strong dislike of our own modern clerical his- 
tory, which accounts for this Aigh-state theory. 
Again, is it not almost chimerical to think that 
earnest men can be united in one church, on the 
basis of merging their peculiar opinions with men 
from the opposite poles of religious belief? Nor 
is the charge of persecution easily avoided, and 
persecution too of the most odious kind, when 
those who are earnest (or bigoted, as Dr. Arnold 
would say) are to be made men without a country 
because they cannot live on a system of negations. 

Apart from the weakness of these details, the 
view was one that suited Arnold's nature well. 
His intensely national and political turn of mind, 
combined with those early studies in which the old 
Greek devotion to the state and the majesty of 
human law met him perpetually, strengthened the 
natural tendency of a practical intellect to look on 
active life as the scene in which alone religion is 
to be developed. Then came his conviction (how 
sadly true!) that the church had not been doing its 
work ; his horror of the overstrained distinction 
between worldly and religious duties ; his preju- 
dice against the existing clergy as a narrow- 
minded class; his want of subtlety and compre- 
hensiveness ; his very seanty knowledge of man- 
kind; and hence a theory with little to support it 
in history, theology, or philosophy, yet well merit- 
ing attention for the great truths with which it is 
coanected—faulty intellectually, but morally, in its 
source at least, most noble. We look on it, in 
short, as an ideal mode of expressing the grand 
object of his life—to show that Christianity is at 
once real and universal—that it does not belong to 
one set of persons, but to all—not to one institu- 
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tion, but to all—not only to religious, but equally 
to what is called secular occupation—and ought to 
raise its voice not only in the pulpit, but in edu- 
cation, in literature, in parliament—not only in 
questions between churchmen and dissenters, but 
on every subject where there is a right and a 
wrong, of war or peace, of suffering or of injustice. 
In fine, to quote Mr. Stanley’s words, (who is as 
enthusiastic about the objects as he is ominously 
silent about most of the details of Dr. Arnold’s 
system,) he held that— 

**the work of Christianity itself was not accom- 
plished so long as political and social institutions 
were exempt from its influence—so long as the 
highest power of human society professed to act 
on other principles than those declared in the Gos- 
pel ; but whenever it should come to that the 
strongest earthly bond should be identical with the 
bond of Christian fellowship—that the highest 
earthly power should avowedly minister to the 
advancement of Christian holiness—that crimes 
should be regarded as sins—that Christianity 
should be the acknowledged basis of citizenship— 
that the region of political and national questions, 
war and peace, oaths and punishments, economy 
and education, so long considered by good and bad 
alike as worldly and profane, should be looked 
upon as the very sphere to which Christian prin- 
ciples are most applicable—then he felt that Chris- 
tianity would at last have gained a position where 
it could cope, for the first time, front to front, with 
the power of evil; that the unfulfilled promises of 
the older prophecies, so long delayed, would have 
received their accomplishment ; that the kingdoms 
of this world would cove indeed become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ.’’ 


In estimating this and others of Dr. Arnold’s 
views we receive great help from his sermons. 
There we may read much of his career and his 
opinions ; and what Mr. Stanley has said of all his 
works is true especially of them—that they at once 
express the feeling of the hour which dictated 
them, and the fixed ideas by which the whole life 
of their writer was regulated. It is undeniable 
that late in life the speculative element came for- 
ward in them more clearly ; but, even remember- 
ing that they are written for boys—to whom, of 
course, frequent discussions of doctrine would soon 
become tiresome—yet no one, we think, who reads 
the Sermons on Justification in the fifth volume, 
or who bears in mind how siaall are the traces in 
his three first volumes of any definite doctrinal 
views, will rise from them with the belief that Dr. 
Arnold was a great doctrinal theologian. But 
look to the practical side of any of his volumes— 
to the lesson which, in a vast variety of forms, he 
is ever inculeating—the paramount claims of 
Christianity not merely on our feelings or our re- 
spect, but on our actions—whether he describes 
the careless tone of worldly men or the thought- 
lessness of boys, our coldness to friends or distance 
to the poor, or ana'yzes the evils and shows the 
capabilities of a public school. Personally, too, 
how vast is the interval between that early Jamen- 
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principles of religion and belief were in utter abey- 
ance,”’ and the quiet abiding in love of his last 
year! And yet there is seen at the very begin- 
ning the germ that ripened afterwards: there was 
‘* first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.’ He was ever growing. Thus, 
though the earliest sermons are very full of inter- 
est as showing the first workings of his earnest 
mind, the last are far more beautiful ; and each 
successive volume is more full of that which was 
so deep a feeling in him—his personal connexion 
with our Lord and Saviour. We will not venture 
to quote his words, but no one can fail to observe 
that it was not so much doctrine about Christ as 
the thought of Christ himself that was before him, 
and that he dwelt habitually on His words and 
acts with (if we may venture to call it so) the 
most affectionate reality ; and let this be once more 
impressed upon us by Arnold's example, as a truth 
much needed in these controversial days, that 
however injurious we think the ¢endency of those 
opinions to which with pain we have drawn atten- 
tion, yet their maintainer himself was in doctrine 
as in action ‘‘ rooted and grounded in love.’’ His 
sermons, but above all his Journals, exhibit a most 
earnestly religious man; but a man of no party, 
and whom for that very reason it will be good for 
men of every party to contemplate. 

We have perhaps allowed ourselves to diverge 
too long from his external life ; but we cannot now 
dwell as we could wish to have done on its closing 
period. We spoke, many pages back, of his hard 
struggles during his first years at Rugby. Few 
can have forgotten that quackery and violence were 
for a considerable space the ideas most commonly 
associated with his name. But in his latter years 
he may be truly said to have seen and enjoyed the 
fruit of the labor of his hands. The tide of 
popular favor turned. His character was better 
understood—his system, moral and intellectual, 
was in high repute at the universities—his nu- 
merous pupils were in general enthusiastically 
attached to him—his very views, on their negative 
side, at least, became popular—and, finally, his 
election as Professor of History at Oxford was 
hailed enthusiastically by all who knew that, right 
or wrong, he was, at least, one whose energy was 
sure to quicken the long suspended animation of 
the professorial system. He was himself, we learn 
from Mr. Stanley, still desponding ; but his deep 
love for Oxford made him joyfully catch at such a 
realization of long-cherished hopes. 

** This it was,”’ says the biographer, ‘ that cast 
so bright a gleam on his last year.’’ His inaugu- 
ral lecture had been attended with a concourse 
that might have reminded a spectator of the palm- 
iest days of professorial life five hundyed years 
ago, and the remainder of the course was eagerly 
expected. He came up to deliver it during the 
first three weeks of the Lent Term of 1842. 

‘“‘The recollections of that time will not easily 


pass away from the memory of his audience. There 
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| were the lectures themselves, with the unwonted 
concourse which to the number of two or three 
hundred flocked day after day to the theatre to 
listen with almost Suey attention to a man, 
whose opinions, real or supposed, had been in the 
minds of many of his hearers so long associated 
with everything most adverse to their own prepos- 
sessions ; there was his own unfeigned pleasure, 
mingled with his no less unfeigned surprise, at the 
protracted and general enthusiasm which his pres- 
ence enkindled , his free acknowledgment that the 
favor then shown to him was in a great measure 
the result of circumstances over which he had no 
control, and that the numerous attendance, which 
his lectures then attracted, was no sure pledge of 
its continuance. ‘There are many, too, who will 
love to recall his more general life in the place ; 
the frankness and cordiality with which he met the 
welcome of his friends and pupils; the anxiety to 
return the courtesies with which he was received 
both by old and young; the calm and dignified 
abstinence from all controversial or personal topics; 
the interest of the meeting at which, within the 
walls of their common college, he became for the 
first time personally acquainted with that remark- 
able man, whose name had been so long identified 
in his mind with the theological opinions of which 
he regarded Oxford as the centre. All his early 
love for the place and its associations returned, to- 
gether with the deeper feelings imparted by later 
years ; day by day, on his return from Oriel Chapel 
to his house in Beaumont street, he delighted to 
linger in passing the magnificent buildings of the 
Radcliffe square, glittering with the brightness of 
the winter morning ; and as soon as his day's work 
was over, he would call his children or his pupils 
around him, and, with the ordnance map in his 
hand, set out to explore the haunts of his early 
youth, unvisited now for more than twenty years ; 
but still, in their minutest details—the streams, the 
copses, the solitary rock by Bagley Wood, the 
heights of Shotover, the broken field behind Ferry 
Hincksey, with its several glimpses of the distant, 
towers and spires—remembered with the freshness. 
of yesterday. ‘And so ends our stay in Oxford,’ 
were the few words at the close of his short daily 
journal of engagements and business, ‘ a stay of so 
much pleasure in all ways as to call for the deep- 
est thankfulness. May God enable me to work 
zealously and thankfully through Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
—vol. il., p. 290-91. 


He returned to Rugby with invigorated spirits 
—but we shall not venture to describe the touch- 
ing recollections of the brief sequel. In speaking 
of his opinions, we can look at them apart from 
the man himself, and view the nobleness and the 
beauty as his own, while we know that the more 
earthly part was scarcely his, and is now passed 
away forever. But the last days—the goodness. 
and gentleness so ripened—the affectionate, ten- 
der, forbearing spirit—the last offering up of him- 
self to God ;—of all this we cannot write,—and 
all this we may well leave to Mr, Stanley. 

His health, in general remarkably strong, had 
been severely tried during some weeks after his 
excursion to Oxford; but at the end of the half- 
year he seemed to be rapidly recovering, and was 
on the point of leaving Rugby for the holidays. 
To the last day of his life (June 12, 1842) there. 



































































was so little appearance of the disease—Angina 
Pectoris—which carried him off, that when he 
spo in the afternoon to a friend of “a little pain 
across ius chest,’’ he added, ‘I must not mention 
it, or my wife would be afraid of my bathing.” 
That day his conversation was fresh and joyous as 
usual,—and in the evening he was out till late,— 
sitting upon the grass, and enjoying the mildness 
of that early summer, and at times, in conversa- 
tion with a friend and pupil, entering upon topics 
of the deepest interest with a more than ordinary 
kindness and affection. He retired to rest with 
the appearance of perfect health ;—in the morning 
before eight o’elock he was no more upon earth. 


** Tt was between five and six o’clock on Sun- 
day morning that he awoke with a sharp pain 
across his chest, which he mentioned to his wife, 
on her asking whether he felt well,—adding that 
he had felt it slightly on the preceding day, before 
and after bathing. He then again com him- 
self to sleep; but her watchful care, always anx- 
jous, even to nervousness, at the least indication 
of illness, was at once awakened ; and on findin 
from him that the pain increased, and that it fewais 
to pass from his chest to his left arm, her alarm 
was so much roused from a remembrance of hav- 
ing heard of this in connexion with Angina Pec- 
toris, and its fatal consequences, that, in spite of 
his remonstrances, she rose and called up an old 
servant, whom they usually consulted in cases of 
illness, from her having so long attended the sic 
bed of his sister Susannah. Reassured by her 
confidence that there was no ground for fear, but 
still anxious, Mrs. Arnold returned to his room. 
‘She observed him, as she was dressing herself, 
‘lying still, but with his hands clasped, his lips 
moving, and his eyes raised upwards, as if en- 
gaged in prayer, when all at once he re ’ 
firmly sal earnestly, ‘And Jesus said unto 
him, Thomas, because thou hast seen thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed;’ and soon afterwards, 
with a solemnity of manner and depth of utter- 
anee which spoke more than the words them- 
selves, ‘But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons.’ * * * 

**The physician then quitted the house for 
medicine, leaving Mrs. Arnold, now fully aware 


‘from him of her husband’s state. At this moment 


she was joined by her son, who entered the room 
with no serious apprehension, and, on his coming 
up to the bed, his father, with his usual gladness 
of expression towards him, asked,—‘ How is your 
deafness, my boy '’—(he had been suffering from it 
the night before,)—and then, playfully alluding to 
an old accusation against him, ‘ You must not stay 
here; you know you do not like a sick room.’ 
He then sat down with his mother at the foot of 
the bed, and presently his father said in a low 
voice: * My son, thank God for me ;’ and, as his 
son did not at once catch his meaning, he went on, 
saying,—‘* Thank God, Tom, for giving me this 
= I have suffered so little pain in my life, that 

feel it is very good for me: now God has given 
it to me, and I do so thank him for it.’ And 
again, after a pause, he said,—alluding to a wish, 
which his son had often heard him express, that 
if he ever had to suffer pain, his faculties might 
be unaffected by it,—‘ How thankful I am that 
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my head is untouched!’ Meanwhile his wife, 
who still had sounding in her ears the tone in 


which he had repeated the passage from the Epi 
tle to the Hebrews, again turned to the Prayer 
Book, and began to the Exhortation in which 


it arpa og the Visitation of the ae - lis- 
tened wi attention, saying emphatically ,— 
‘Yes,’ at Se cel of mg the iatigned. 
‘ There should be no greater comfort to Christian 
persons than to be made like unto Christ.’ ‘ Yes.’ 
—* By suffering patiently troubles, adversities, and 
sickness.’ ‘Veg. e entered not into His 
glory before He was crucified.’ ‘ Yes.’—At the 
w ‘everlasting life,’ she stopped, and his son 
said, ‘I wish, dear papa, we had you at Fox 
How.’ He made no answer, but the last con- 
scious look, which remained fixed in his wife’s 
memory, was the look of intense tenderness and 
love with which he smiled upon them both at that 
moment. * * * 

**The physician now returned with the medi- 

cines, aA the former remedies were applied: 
there was a slight return of the spasms, after 
which he said :—‘ If the pain is again as severe as 
it was before you came, I do not know how I can 
bear it.’ He then, with his eyes fixed upon the 

hysician, who rather felt than saw them upon 

im, so as to make it impossible not to answer the 
exact truth, repeated one or two of his former 
questions about the cause of the disease, and 
ended with asking, ‘Is it likely to return!’ and, 
on being told that it was, ‘ Is it generally suddenly 
fatal ‘’—‘ Generally.’ On being asked whether he 
had any pain, he replied that he had none but 
from the mustard p on his chest, with a 
remark on the severity of the spasms in compari- 
son with this outward pain; and then, a few mo- 
ments afterwards, inquired what medicine was to 
be given; and on being told, answered, ‘ Ah, 
very well.’ The physician, who was dropping 
the laudanum into a glass, turned round, and saw 
him looking quite calm, but with his eyes shut. 
In another minute he heard a rattle in the throat, 
and a convulsive struggle,—flew to the bed, caught 
his head upon his shoulder, and called to one of 
the servants to fetch Mrs. Arnold. She had but 
just left the room before his last conversation with 
the physician, in order to acquaint her son with 
his father’s danger, of which he was still uncon- 
scious, when she heard herself called from above. 
She rushed up stairs, told her son to bring the 
rest of the children, and with her own hands ap- 
plied the remedies that were brought, in the hope 
of reviving animation, though herself feeling, 
fon the moment that a saw Dies Set M had 
already passed away. He was indeed no longer 
pave fg The pe and cries of his children as 
they entered and saw their father’s state made no 
impression upon him—the eyes were fixed—the 
countenance was unmoved: there was a heavin 
of the chest—deep gasps escaped at prolong 
intervals,—and just as the usual medical attendant 
arrived, and as the old school-house servant, in an 
agony of grief, rushed with the others into the 
room, in the hope of seeing his master once more, 
—he breathed his last.”’—vol. ii., pp. 333-5. 


We take the last entry in his Diary on the last 
night of his life as being almost unprecedented in 
its tone of solemn foreboding, and as well express- 
ing the whole spirit of his life. 

** Saturday evening, June 11th.—The day after 
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to see it—my forty-seventh birthday since m 
birth. How large a portion of my life on eart 
has already ! And then—what is to follow 
this life? How visibly my outward work seems 
contracting and softening away into the gentler 
employments of old age! In one sense, how 
nearly can I now say, ‘ Vixi.’ And [ thank 
God that, as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I 
trust, fully mortified ; I have no desire other than 
to step back from my present place in the world, 
and not to rise to a higher. Still there are works 
which, with God's permission, I would do before 
the night cometh ; especially that great work, if I 
might be permitted to take part in it. But, above 
all, let me mind my own personal work,—to keep 
myself pure and zealous and believing,—laboring 
to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be 
done by me rather than by others if God disap- 
proves of my doing it.’’—vol. ii., pp. 329-30. 


We must say a few words in conelusion. This 
will strike every one, at first sight, as a remarkable 
man—a man of a character rarely met with now, 
who united the simplicity and heroism of a past 
generation with the practical energy and inquiry 
of our own—a man truly English in his noblest 
points, and yet tempering the stern vigor of the 
English character with a reflection and an ami- 
ability which rather belong to the Greek or the 
German mind. He will strike those who study 
him more closely as a complete character—com- 
plete in its union of moral and intellectual gifts, 
and in the steady growth and development of both ; 
for his greatness did not consist in the preémi- 
nence of any single quality, but in several re- 
markable powers, thoroughly leavened and per- 
vaded by an ever-increasing moral nobleness, He 
was not one of those men who, beginning well, 
are stunted, in mind and in heart, at a certain age 
—often, perhaps, because their thoughts are at 
war with their feelings—because the latter are not 
fresh and pure enough to give vigor and manliness 
to the former. It was the very reverse of this 
with Arnold: the same holy objects on which his 
affections were unceasingly fixed—the saine great 
subjects of moral and intellectual interest—the 
same simple and innocent pleasures are seen, as it 
were, sensibly growing in almost every successive 
letter from the first days at Laleham to the last at 
Rugby. Connected with, and indeed an instance 
of this completeness and consistency of character, 
is the concentration of his thoughts and interests on 
a few great moral subjects, which, if it diminished 
his intellectual breadth, yet increased the intense- 
ness of his moral and intellectual vision. He was 
not an artist, an architect, a painter, and was with- 
out a glimpse of that world into which music ad- 
mits her votaries; but no man ever felt more 
keenly the bond which bound him to his brother 
men, or devoted his thoughts more earnestly to 
their good. Some of our extracts have shown 
this; and we would gladly have drawn attention 
to a most interesting correspondence with Mr. 
J. Marshall on the state of the poor, and with Sir 
J. Franklin on the colonies. This too it was that 
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pervaded his theory of church and state; for it 
was because, as we have said, he considered Chris- 
tianity as the very appointed remedy for all that 
suffering and sin that now stalks giant-like amongst 
us, that he longed and strove to reanimate a moral 
power, and to restore a moral law as the principle 
of government ; and in this lay his strength of char- 
acter—to be measured rather by what he perse- 
vered in attempting than by what he was able to 
effect. In this sense he was an enthusiast. To 
do his duty towards his fellow-men, to pursue it 
by every variety of means—in his school, in his 
writings, and in his preaching—was his only ideal 
of happiness. Thus, literature with him, literary 
enjoyment, literary conversation, were wholly in 
the back-ground ; and his friends thought of him 
not as a clever or a Jearned man, but as one wholly 
absorbed or rather inspired by the ideas of duty, 
labor, earnestness, and self-devotion. And the 
next point upon which we believe our readers’ 
attention will be fixed is that which his large heart, 
in embracing many other and what might seem 
higher interests, ennobled and almost idealized— 
the common sphere of school-life ; inspiriting other 
fellow-workers by his example, and calling forth 
towards himself affections which were never felt 
to any who did not possess something of the spirit 
of an apostle. When we dwell on this, we con- 
fess it seems almost a wrong that we should 
have permitted a discussion of his theories to with- 
draw us, even for a time, from the contempla- 
tion of his high character and beautiful ex- 
ample. 


Note at the end of the number.—We are anxious to 
state that, in the article on ‘ Dr. Arnold,” several para- 
graphs at the conclusion were accidentally omitted, in 
which we had dwelt more fully on some other points in 
Dr. Arnold’s character—the remarkable freshness, for 
instance, pervading every part of it—without which we 
are well aware that our sketch may appear incomplete to 
those who knew and loved him. But we the less regret 
this, because we hope to have an early opportunity of 
bringing this striking character again before our readers 
by a review of his Roman History. 





Artiriciat Propuction or Buack Leap.—On 
demolishing the interior brickwork of the iron 
furnaces at Niederbronn, Lower Rhine, while the 
furnaces were still hot, a shower of sparks, or of 
charcoal dust, had sometimes been observed to 
escape from the crevices. On examining whence 
the sparks proceeded, they were found to come 
from deposits of carbon amongst the stones of the 
fabric. This carbon appears to have entered the 
finest fissures in a state of vapor, and to have been 
deposited either in amorphous fragments, or in 
balls, the centre of which were amorphous, while 
the outer parts were radiated, and the surface cov- 
ered with stalagmitic tubercles. This matter has 
all the properties of plumbago. It burns com- 

letely away, leaving only a trace of oxide of iron. 
t must have pniedt at its position in a gaseous 
state, and appears to explain the origin and forma- 
tion of plumbago, which would hence appear to be 
nothing more than carbon sublimed from deposits 
of anthracite by heat arising from the proximity of 





igneous rocks.—Polytechnic Review. 
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From the Spectator. 
MANCHESTER ATHENZUM. 


Tue meeting at Manchester, to celebrate the 
conquest of fortune by the supporters of the local 
institution called the Atheneum, is a tide-mark of 
the rise of opinion in many channels, and notably 
in three,—in the brotherly approximation of the 
several classes of society; in the diffusion of a 
knowledge more useful than that which has been 
not inaptly but too exclusively so called; and in 
the rise of an influence superior to that of party 
faction. We take the two parts of the meeting to- 
gether, that for business in the day and that for 
pleasure in the evening ; and we test the speeches 
and arguments rather by their intention and by the 
direct influence which they are calculated to have, 
than by the rules of a captious criticism, to which 
they have not been unsubjected. The occasion 
was not one for controversy ; there was no present 
antagonism to put the orators on their guard 
against the technical objections of ‘‘ counsel on the 
other side.’”, We might, no doubt, pick holes in 
passages here and there ; but that would be a very 
idle task, where the business of the political critic 
is less to investigate the chronology of philosophy, 
or the rival claims of Bacon and Aristotle, than 
to ascertain the value of this particular manifesta- 
tion—its significancy and pondus as the produce of 
certain agencies powoetally oi work, and as itself 
an agency to produce further results. We recog- 
nize the possibility of raising a cavil upon technical 
grounds of reasoning ; but we deny the sense or 
utility of doing so: and we are thus explicit, both 
in the recognition and in the denial, because we 
wish to dismiss at once such qualification as defer- 
ence for dry or unfriendly precisionists may make 
necessary, Without mingling it among the more 
generous reflections which the proceedings at Man- 
chester naturally excite. 

To the managers of meetings in the agricultural 
distriets, the domain of that ancient and hereditary 
civilization to which Mr. Disraeli alluded in his 
admirable speech, the day at Manchester, rightly 
contemplated, may prove an instructive lesson. 
The Manchester Atheneum consists mainly of the 
youth of what are called the middle classes, and 
the race of clerks seems to be predominant. We 
presume that a substantial tenant-farmer considers 
himself superior to a Manchester clerk, ‘‘ any 
day.”” At the meeting in the day-time, there 
were, among the deputations from cognate institu- 
tions of the neighborhood, several working-men. 
Now, the working-man of Lancashire, especially 
the more intelligent of his class, is not a servile 
creature: he is often considerate and courteous, 
but he has certainly no overwhelming sense of 
higher ‘‘ rank ;’’ and his manners are very proba- 
bly less vulgarly obstrusive and impertinent than 
if he had any such awe. Men of that stamp sat, 
to report and to hear, and to consult, not only on 
equal terms, but upon friendly terms, with the 
wealthy cotton-lords and scions of the aristocracy. 
Was there any ‘‘ fusion of ranks’? to revolt the 
most fastidious? Nothing of the kind appears ; it 
does not seem that any young lord waived one 
iota of his dignity ; but simply there was a recogni- 
tion, in thorough good faith and hearty practice, of 
common humanity and of intellectual equality. 
Such common humanity is often conceded pro 
forma, as a dogma of Christian morals; but here 
it was the moving spirit. Again, at the evening 
festival, the whole tone of the speeches was of the 
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same noble kind. Mr. Disraeli spoke in the 
words of counsel ; but it was not ex cathedra: he 
spoke his best—the very best language he ever 
uttered ; which attests his respect for his audience : 
he made a manly se to community of un- 
derstanding and feeling between speaker and lis- 
tener ; and it was received as it deserved to be. 
We are not told that at this great evening-party 
the artificial distinctions of rank were forgotten ; 
but it is inconceivable that men who spoke as Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord John Manners did that day 
could have thought themselves guilty of a ‘‘ con- 
descension”’ at sitting with the working-men of 
Ancoats or Dukinfield; or that if one of those 
working-men had addressed any of the honorable 
and lordly guests, he would not have been met 
with the most urbane courtesy, even as if he also 
were ‘a gentleman.’’ Now, compare that style 
of intercourse with the admission of farm-laborers 
into a dinner room to take a glass of wine and a 
most condescending lecture, and say which is 
really the more dignified, the more consonant with 
natural piety, the more likely to conciliate the 
affections of the working-classes to our institutions. 
Such meetings help to the formation of a new 
and potent kind of opinion. Not new perhaps in 
its essence, but new as applied to great masses of 
the people. By them ant the institutions which 
they promote and consolidate, the people at large 
are practised in e#sthetics—in the doctrine of intel- 
lectual beauty, of what is fitting and elevating for 
man ; of what can be made to fit his desires at the 
same time that it exalts his judgment and makes 
him aspire to virtue. The omission of that species 
of mental discipline is very glaring in those poli- 
ticians who insist on the exclusive exercise of the 
class of teaching which is called ‘ religious mo- 
rality.”” The wise teacher will not only regard 
the end in view, but also the condition of the dis- 
ciple, and all the influences that can be brought 
to bear upon him ; and if, besides impressing him 
with the sense of duty, he can achieve so great an 
advance as to control and model the pupil’s wishes, 
he will not reject so useful an auxiliary to his 
admonition. hen Mr. Disraeli says that these 
institutions are part of the great educational move- 
ment of the age, he uses the word ‘‘ education” in 
a far larger and better sense than mere school- 
teaching. True education has reference to the 
pupil in all states of his mind. The state of leisure 
and recreation is one in which the mind is pecu- 
liarly open to a numerous class of bad or good im- 
pressions. Through the mistakes of public teach- 
ers, the field of tuition in the time of recreation has 
been almost utterly neglected—it has been, as the 
jesting philosopher says, a field haunted by satyrs 
where it might be peopled by fays and most 
exalted deities : there is the alternative of making 
recreation an agent of moral elevation or debase- 
ment. No is done—and Lord John Manners 
has got hold of this idea, though he does not seem 
to have worked it out perfectly—by endeavoring to 
the disciple into a course of school-learning 
under the name of play: he will discover the 
cheat, and your aheel will be deserted. But give 
him real amusement—choosing it of the kind to 
exercise intellectual faculties cultivated in another 
nursery, to appeal to the sense of the beautiful in 
human nature, to awaken that preference for what 
is good instead of bad, and you extend the sway 
of intellectual morality over a wide domain. It is 
subjecting the ‘‘lower orders,’’ the ‘ common 
people,”’ to the rule of good taste. You could 
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scarcely have a more vigilant and efficient police. | what you both desire, and he is content to make 


Once establish such an authority, and far more 
than half the vices of large towns, the abuses 
against sanitory laws, the very dangers of ase 
turbulence, would cease. The excesses of the 
French revolution itself were no less a violation of 
esthetical philosophy than of order and morality. 
It is the absence or presence of intellectual taste 
which, speaking broadly, constitutes the great dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘ higher orders’’ and the 
‘lower orders;’’ and ‘levelling’ like this at 
Manchester proceeds not by dragging down the 
exalted but by elevating the lowly. ‘To say that 
wsthetical rR is not the same thing as con- 
ventional morals or religion, is to utter a truism as 
apparent as to say that a poem is not a sermon ; 
to say that it is incompatible with either, is to libel 
all. Each is an exponent of the good as opposed 
to the evil; and each in its sphere guards man 
from some temptation and assault. The Manches- 
ter meeting marks and urges forward a great 
extension of this potent social influence. 

The position of “* Young England” in the affair 
suggests not a less interesting question—the possi- 
bility of setting up a higher influence than party 
faction in practical politics. The speakers, one 
and all—and here we may almost class Mr. Cob- 
den and Mr. Milner Gibson with Young England 
—indeed ** Young Manchester” is clearly cousin- 
german to the other juvenile—each of the speakers 
exulted in the decay of mere party animosity, and 
rejoiced in the evident growth of a higher influ- 
ence. But why not at once assert its power as well 
as its existence’ Why do not some votaries of the 
new faith begin with a new practice, in positive 
tangible deeds on the worldly field of politics? 
There appears to be no reason against doing so, if 
the will be not wanting. Young England has 
already strayed far away from the tenets of the 
party of which it is an offshoot. It recognizes a 
people, not as an appanage conferred by Provi- 
dence upon kings for a proper estate and profit, 
but as being itself the object of care—the rulers 
only as means to the welfare of the ruled. Young 
England encourages the growth of a power which 
has ‘* dethroned force’”’—intellectual power ; and it 
does so intending that power to reside in the people 
at large: this great overruling influence is to be— 
not monarchica! nor aristocratical but democratical. 
On the other hand, with the subsiding of party bitter- 
ness, the ** radieals’’ have recognized the truth, that 
certain men may think it the duty of those who 
mould and randinte political institutions, and the 
interest of all, to maintain certain ranks and 
orders in society, and yet may sincerely desire the 
welfare of the community. ‘Those who think that 
a dangerous distribution of power, perceive that 
others, who equally desire the common good, may 
think it the best distribution of power for the 
common object. How well this new lesson of 
charitable construction has been read, the good 
fellowship between Young Manchester and Young 
England shows. Both profess an identical pur- 
pose, but differ as to arrangements. It is all a 
question of arrangement; and subordinate matters 
of that kind can surely be mooted and put to the 
vote without hostile feelings to be provoked either 
by the discussion or present upshot. Men are apt 
to become what we give them credit for being, 
bad or good. Treat a man as the creature of fac- 
tion, thrust him from the pale of your confidence, 
and he becomes the bravo of faction, sworn to 
your destruction. Recognize in him a friend who 
merely differs from you in the plan of achieving 





‘though somewhat fanciful, dissertation. 


common cause with you, and even to help your 
plan if you outvote him fairly. Young England 
asserts that this better and wiser feeling begins 
to prevail: why not assert it in acts, at once? 
To see a set of men in the national councils 
avowing the general good to be their sole and 
direct object, never rejecting an instalment of it 
when presented in a form suited to their convic- 
tions, amicably discussing methods, and b.‘dly 
defending sincerity and honesty on all sides against 
the vulgar and cowardly disparagements of faction, 
would be a novel but not an unimposing or unin- 
structive sight. 


Tue Poor Suirrmaxers or Liverroon.—On 
Monday Jast a poor woman, who obtains a scanty 
livelihood by making shirts for one of the largest 
retail establishments in the town, and who appeared 
to be in the most abject state of poverty, summoned 
her employers to the court of requests for the sum 
of ten chiftings, the amount of her bill for making 
shirts. The proprietors of the establishment were 
represented by a very pompous, genteelly dressed 
young man, who fills the important situation of 
** superintendent of the shirt department.’? In a 
manner the most affected, he said the defendants 
disputed the bill on the ground that the shirts were 
badly made, and that they had to gay fourpence 
éach to another person to remake or alter them. 
** Considering (continued he) the circumstances of 
life in which Mrs. is placed, we would will- 
ingly have forgiven her the fourpence each shirt, 
but one of the shirts has been completely spoiled, 
by the skirt being put in wrong, and we offered to 
pay her the amount, deducting the price of two 
yards of linen, to supply the part spoiled.’’ The 
poor woman said she had offered to make the shirt 
good if they would allow her to have it. ‘The 
overlooker of the shirt department said, ‘‘ Oh, it 
involves a very serious principle, and it will never 
do, as we employ so many persons.’’ The shirt 
was brought into court, and handed up to the 
learned commissioner, who, ‘‘ with spectacles on 
nose,’’ minutely examined every part, to see if he 
could discover any defect. After a long inspection 
the commissioner asked the overlooker what sum 
the poor woman was paid for making each shirt, 
seeing that they wished to deduct fourpence for the 
alteration? The overlooker was silent upon this 
subject ; but in the course of the examination it 
came out, from some of the party, that the extra- 
ordinary sum of TWO SHILLINGS AND EIGHTPENCE 
PER DOZEN was paid for making plain shirts, or a 
fraction more than TWOPENCE HALFPENNY PER 
suirt! Whether the shirts in question were plain 
or not did not transpire. The learned commis- 
sioner, taking all things into consideration, ordered 
that the poor half-starved creature should be paid 
7s. 6d. aud her costs.—Liverpool Mercury. 








A Dissertation on the True Age of the World: in 
which is determined the Chronology of the period 
from Creation to the Christian Era. By Pro- 
fessor W AaLLace. 

AccorpinéG to the modern Jews, we are now in 
the year of the world 5604 ; the Church of England 
considers it to be 5848; the Church of Rome 
makes the world to be 7044 years old, but the 
Septuagint, 7322 years. ‘To deduce the true 
chronology from these discrepancies, is the object 
of Professor Wallace's learned and elaborate, 
He de- 


‘cides for the reckoning of the Septuagint. 
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From the Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


LEPRA GRZECORUM CONTAGIOSA? 
NOVA PESTIS ADEST! 


Tue inhabitants of New Brunswick are at this 
moment laboring under a Lepra-Puosu, little 
inferior in violence to the Cholera-Phobia which 
prevailed in this country, during the eventful 
years of 1831-2! The government, like the parent 
government, issued a commission to investi 
the terrible malady; and the following is a eri- 
tique on the “ Report’’ of the said commission. 


‘* Brief Remarks on * The t’ laid before the 
Government of New Brunswick by the’ Medical 
Commission appointed by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor to investigate the Nature, Causes, §c., of a 
Disease termed Leprosy, prevailing in certain 
French Settlements in that Province, borderin 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence.—By ALexanper 
Borie, M.D. 


‘* A representation having been made to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, that a 
disease of a highly malignant and loathsome nature, 
receiving the name of osy, had been discover- 
ed among the inhabitants of certain French settle- 
ments in the counties of Gloucester and Northum- 
berland, in that province; a commission, com- 
posed of fous ical gentonee and the French 
clergyman résiding in that district, was appointed 
for the purpose of investigating its nature and 
causes, and suggesting such measures as might 
be judged necessary for its prevention.—The com- 
mission entered on this inquiry in March last, and 
the result is now before the public ; and a sum of 
£1000 has been granted by the provincial legis- 
lature, to enable the government to carry into 
effect the measures proposed. 

** As they have ‘ unanimously recommended the 
erection of a Lazaretto, the removal of the sick, 
and their strict seclusion in that establishment,’ as 
means necessary to guard against the extension 
of this malady, which they consider as not only 
hereditary, but contagious; I have been induced 
to examine some of the more prominent facts 
which they have brought forward in support of 
this opinion; with the view of determining how 
far it is expedient, on this occasion, and on the 

rounds exhibited, to have recourse to measures 
involving extreme hardship on individuals, and 
not devoid of injury to society, and which ought 
never to be adopted under the sanction of causes 
which admit of doubt ;—and with what probability 
of success those measures are calculated to accom- 
plish the end proposed. 

“Tt may, in the first place, be observed, thet 
much confusion has been introduced into medical 
writings, in consequence of doubts respecting the 
disease to which the name of leprosy more pro 
erly belongs; arising, as is sup , from the 
inaccuracies of the translations of the Greek and 
Arabian authors who treat of this subject, and 
who have sometimes described, under the same 
title, three different affections, very distinct in 
character, namely, the Hebrew Leprosy, a scaly 
disease; the Elephant, or Barbadoes leg; and 
the * 'Tubercular’ disease, now under considera- 
tion. It is, however, at present unnecessary to 
enter farther upon this subject, as the disease in 
question must be viewed under the aspect present- 
ed to us by the cases given in the ‘ Report,’ where 
it is classed under this last denomination; and, as 
observations of modern date have removed much 





of the pe ity by which it was obscured, there 
is less difficulty in assigning to its proper 
place in ical nomenclature. 

* The facts collected, and which form the sub- 
ject of the official document, are interesting ; and 
the cases are detailed with a degree of accuracy 
and clearness, leaving no doubt as to the existence 
of a disease which has all the characteristic symp- 
toms of the ‘ Tubercular ary wy pou of modern 
nosologists, the ‘Juzam’ of the Arabians, and the 
‘ Lepra Grecorum’ of the middle ages, by which 
its identity is fully established, and which, there- 
fore, need not now be re , 

‘*Tt is stated in the ‘ Report,’ ‘ that no positive 
conclusion could be drawn as to its original ap- 

in this quarter ;’ but, that aceording to 
the information that was received from the oldest 
settlers, the first case occurred in the person of 


© Ursule Laudre, about the year 1817, nineteen 


ears after her marriage with Joseph Benoit, of 
racadie, a small French settlement situated in a 
rt of this Province, bordering on the Gulf of 
int Lawrence, and where she went to reside 
after her marriage. Her father, mother, and their 
children, nineteen in number, appear, with the ex- 
ception of Ursule alone, to have been perfectly 
healthy. She was married about the year 1798 
or 1799, and having been affected ten years before 
her husband, (for it appears, he also became 
affected with it,) it would be absurd to suppose 
that she possibly could have rece:ved the infection 
from him ; neither can we suppose that he could 
have contracted it from her, for he continued free 
from it until three years before her death, which 
happened in 1829; a period of twenty-six years 
after their marriage, and of his having lived with 


her about ten years after she had shown all its 


unequivocal symptoms. After the birth of her 
fifth child, Ursule ceased to bear children ; and it 
is stated that, from that time, her health continued 
to decline for six or eight years, when the disease 
was no longer doubtful. 

**Upon the whole, other facts stated in the 
‘Report’ are not more favorable to the existence 
of contagion as a cause of this disease, than those 
already mentioned ; for it is not shown from whom 
Ursule received the infection, nor is it proved that 
she communicated the disease to any one, either 
by direct contact, or through the medium of sub- 
stances imbued with a contagious principle. There 
is, indeed, no sort of analogy, as far as those facts 
go, between this disease and those of a contagious 
nature; in most of which, we can, almost, as it 
were, detect the contagion in its passage ; and it 
is only by analogy we can reason on the subject. 
The latent period in contagious diseases is never 
long—being only two or three days, sometimes 
less, and seldom exceeding three weeks ; whereas, 
in the present instance, several years of continued 
intercourse intervened from the first communication 
with the infected person to the time of its appear- 
ance in the individuals exposed. 

**As it is admitted by all that ‘ Tubercular 
Elephantiasis,’ or the Greek Leprosy, as it is 
sometimes called, is an hereditary disease, and 
like Scrofula may pass one generation and appear 
in the next, when concurring causes favor its de- 
velopment ; the taint in one of the nineteen chil- 
dren of Loudre pere (Ursule) may have been 
derived from a source to which, at this distance of 
time, it cannot, perhaps be traced; and the case 
of the only one of her five children who was affect- 
ed, must be referred to the same category ; while 
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the exemption of the other four, though living in 
continued intercourse, completely overturns the 
doctrine of contagion, and is in perfect analogy 
with the faets observed in scrofula and other dis- 
eases which are transmitted from parents to their 
posterity, affecting some and sparing others, ac- 
cording to circumstances not often very evident or 
easily explained. The case of Frances Savoy is 
not less decisive. She has a family of six chil- 
dren, and only one, a boy of eight years of age, is 
affected. She herself has had the disease four 
years and a half, in a severe form; ‘her husband 
sleeps with her every night, and is in perfect 
health.’ P. Sayoy’s case is a severe one. He 
has a wife and four children, but al] of them are 
apparently healthy. The case of T. Robicheau 
bears equally on the same point. He is about fif- 
teen years of age, and has been affected six years : 
and his uncle was recently carried off by it ; mark- 
ing, decidedly hereditary transmission in that 
oe; G 

** It must, indeed, attract particular notice, as a 
singular feature in the ‘ Report’ that as re 
contagion, so many of the facts related militate 
strongly against the conclusion which has been 
deduced from them, on this important question. 

‘The affected district is situated between the 
Bay of Chaleur and Miramichi River, and the in- 
tercourse between it and Canada, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and the adjoining counties 
of New Brunswick, has been frequent and unin- 
terrupted ; and, though the disease was known 
to have occasionally existed in some parts along 
the Gulf shore at a date anterior to that assigned 
to it in the ‘ Report,’ it had not, it would appear, 
been propagated to any of the above named places, 
nor been considered of that importance, or so fre- 
quent at the time, as to attract gp gp notice, 
or excite any serious alarm; and it is only now, 
though twelve cases terminated fatally, and, as 
appears by the ‘ tn yd after it had prevailed in 

racadie for a period of twenty-seven years, that 
the attention of the legislature has been called to 
it, as fraught with public danger, and requiring 
rigid measures of prevention ! 

‘* That the original source of the disease is to 
be detected in any geological peculiarity observa- 
ble in the tract of country above-mentioned, is 
not very probable ; atmospheric causes are tempo- 
rary, though general in their operation, giving to 
diseases an epidemic character; and the climate 
and cultivation of the soil, if not much improved, 
certainly are not deteriorated. The habits and 
mode of living of the French inhabitants in that 
part of the province of New Brunswick, it ma 
also be remarked, have always been pretty muc 
the same since its first settlement, with those of 
British North America, except, that the fish,* 
which constitutes almost their sole article of food, 
is not perhaps of the same wholesome quality as 
among some of their neighbors, owing to their 

verty, which often prevents them from procur- 
ing the means necessary to preserve it for use. 
Some further facts, therefore, are wanting to ren- 
der our conclusions as to the primary cause of its 
appearance in that locality satisfactory ; and it is 
to be regretted that it could not now be traced 
gg back than the case of Ursule Laudre, in 

17. 


* In some parts of the North Eastern shores of Long 
Island, fish are used for manuring land. And it is the 
opinion there, that there is a isposition to lock-jaw, 
coéxtensive with the use of this manure.—E£d. Liv. Age. 





‘“*The inhabitants of this district are of the 
Norman race, and descendants from those French- 
men who visited North America at a very early 
period of its settlement; and by whom it can 
scarcely be doubted, the disease was brought to 
this part of the world ; and the supurb structure 
erected by Henry I1., Duke of Normandy, at Caen, 
in 1160, for the reception of lepers, but long since 
appropriated to another use, attests to this day 
the prevalence of the disease, in former times, in 
that country, where it had been, in a manner, 
naturalized since the time of the Crusades. It is of no 
small importance, therefore, as tending to throw a 
ray of light on this part of the inquiry, to know that 
Ursule’s father was an ‘ Acadian,’ that her mother 
was of ‘ Caranuette’ in the Bay of Chaleur, and 
her husband from ‘ Tracadie,’ on the Gulph shore ; 
for it is also known that the Bate de Chaleur and 
the north-east shores of Acadie were places where 
those adventurous navigators first encountered 

rils ; and the disease may have even disappeared 

ra season, and at different periods from that 
early date sprung up again among their posterity, 
who appear still to inherit the original taint. 

‘* From the facts stated, it does not appear what 
has been the total number of cases from the year 
1817 until the present time, although nineteen 
‘ confirmed’ cases were found at the time of their 
visit ; a proportion not exceeding, perhaps, that of 
any other disease, acute or chronic, which has 
appeared in this district during an equal period, 
reckoning from the average duration of the cases 
recorded in the Report ; and it might, perhaps, be 
also ascertained that the deaths from any one of 
them were not less numerous than those from 
leprosy, which, as far as we are informed, amount 
to twelve. 

‘* Having thus taken a brief review of the prin- 
cipal data furnished by the Report, and on which 
the commissioners found their opinion as to the con- 
tagtous character of the disease, which alone could 
warrant recourse to the seclusion of the affected 
and the adoption of Lazaretto regulations and 
restrictions ; it may not be deemed unprofitable or 
uninteresting, in a question which so deeply in- 
volves the comfort and safety of a large portion of 
society, to quote some modern authorities of the 
highest weight in the medical profession in sup- 
port of the opposite doctrine, or non-contagious 
nature of this loathsome disease, which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be incurable. 

‘*Tn an article in the * Dictionair de Medicine et 
Chirurgie pelane,: by Bouillaud, vol. 5, p. 425, 
he says, ‘ La contagion a été admise par certains 
auteurs dans une foule des cas od elle n’existe 
realment pas. Quel est le medecin observateur 
qui ajoute foi maintenant A tout ce qui a été 

ebité, par exemple, sur Ja contagion de la Lepre,’ 
&c. And again, vol. 5, p. 435, when speaking 
of isolating the sick and of sanatory cordons, he 
expresses himself thus ; ‘ Les attaques dont cette 
mesure sanitaire a été ]’objet dans ces derniers 
temps, paraissent bien fondées, et le moment n'est 
peut-étre pas eloigné, od elle sera completement 
abandonnée.’ To this effect, also, in an article in 
the same work, vol. 14, p. 19, by Ch. Londe, 
when speaking of the instructions relating to 
Quarantine, he says, ‘ Le Lepre arrive, dans des 
Instructions, en quartieme ligne; mais parmi les 
gens qui ont bien observé cette maladie, aveun 
aujourdhui ne croit plus a sa proprieté contagi- 
euse; les dispositions atroces, prises contre les 
lepreuz, sont tombees en desuetude, et ces malades 








o 


sont admis parmi les autres dans nos hépitaux, 
sans que jamais on se soit apergu de la transmis- 


sion de leur affection.’ 

‘* Tn a paper in the C —— of Practical Med- 
icine, on ‘ contagion,’ b r. Joseph Brown, we 
find the following nace :—* There are two other 
diseases which were formerly considered conta- 
gious, Lepra Grecorum and Lepra Arabum, (Ele- 
phantiasis.) The former is unquestionably not con- 
tagious ; and from the observations made by the 
late Dr. Adams in the Lazaar-house at Funchal, 
there is every reason to think the latter equally 
devoid of that quality.’ 

‘** Numerous authorities might be quoted to the 
same purpose, but the above are conclusive ; and 
the proofs of hereditary transmission are not less 
clear and cogent.* 

‘* Various external causes have been mentioned 
as producing this disease ; and there is a general 
assent as to the agency of bad food, especially 
soe fish, and vicinity to the shore. ere is, 

owever, in many instances, the greatest difficulty 
and uncertainty in accounting for its appearance ; 
and the above, like those of a moral nature, of 
which a remarkable instance is recorded by the 
celebrated Alibert as coming under his own imme- 
diate care, (Precis, &c., vol. 2, p. 84) it is pre- 
sumed, act chiefly by awakening a latent heredi- 
tary predisposition ; and it must be confessed, some 
eases baffle all conjecture. The testimony of 
Sonini and Pallas is referred to by the same 
author as opposed to the doctrine of contagion. 

‘* Having myself seen, some years ago, a well- 
marked case of this disease which leads to conclu- 
sions in perfect accordance with the opinions of 
those eminent men, I may be permitted, in this 
place, to bring it under notice. It occurred in a 
person about thirty years of age, a native of An- 
tigua. He had labored under it for a considerable 
length of time, and came to Nova Scotia for the 
benefit of his health, where he married an interest- 
ing young lady, about two years after I saw him. 
After this, he came to Saint John, and was under 
the care of Dr. Boyd and myself for about two 
months. His breath was extremely offensive, and 
his hands, face and legs were covered with 
blotches and tubercles of a livid, brownish color; 
and some of them were in a state of ulceration. 
He afterwards went to New-Orleans, in 2 worse 
state than when he first left the West Indies; 
and died of this disease not long after his arrival. 
During the whole period of his illness, from the 
time of his marriage, his wife was most assiduous 
in her attentions to him, and occupied the same 
bed ; but neither she nor any of the inmates of the 
boarding-house where they lodged for nearly 
twelve months, and with whom they had daily 
intercourse, ever showed the least mark of the 
disease. He had no children ; and after his death, 
his wife returned to Nova Scotia, where she has 
continued to enjoy perfect health. 

‘In the course of the above remarks, I have 
purposely abstained from all opinions respecting 
the operation of contagious miasmata, or the man- 
ner of their introduction into the blood, as foreign 
to the object of the present inquiry ; and as chem- 
‘istry has, hitherto, thrown but feeble light on the 
nature of their elementary constituents, or the 
‘ehanges they effect on the circulating fluids. 

‘* Several important organs undergo a morbid 
‘alteration of structure during the progress of this 


* Rayer, Bateman, Alibert, Robinson, T. Heberden, 
‘Ainsley. 


little good is to be ex 
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disease ; but, as its pathology is unconnected with 
the question at issue, it need not now engage our 
attention. 

“*Tt is generally admitted that Pulmonary Con- 
sumption is anodeillag to the common acceptation 
of the term, an hereditary disease, usually de- 
veloped by the action of exciting causes. In some 
countries, it is also deemefl contagious; and the 
houses which have been occupied by persons who 
die of this complaint, are always left deserted. In 
New-Brunswick, its occurrence is very frequent ; 
and, though not deemed contagious, it may cer- 
tainly be pronounced incurable. So far, the par- 
allel between it and leprosy is strictly correct ; 
but surely, it would not be recommended that 
those persons laboring under pulmonary consump- 
tion throughout the province should be torn from 
their families and left to die in a Lazaretto ; nor 
can it be imagined that any such measure would 
be proposed to prevent the continuance of so great 
a scourge of the human race ; as it is sufficiently 
evident, how fruitless the attempt must be, by the 
removal of a few, to arrest the progress of a dis- 
ease whose germ, unhappily, is but too widely 
spread among mankind, and whose extinction is 
beyond the reach of legislative power. 

** During the prevalence of the Asiatic Cholera 
in Europe erroneous opinions regarding its con- 
tagious character led to the adoption of similar 
measures of prevention ; but experience has since 
taught us how useless and unnecessary they were, 
and how injurious to the interests of society ; and 
the novelty of the disease among us, and its still 
inexplicable nature, afford the only vindication of 
the course pursued during that period of general 
consternation. In no part of Europe was leprosy 
so prevalent at one time as in France, from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century. It is now 
chiefly confined to the tropical and equatorial re- 
gions, being rarely met with in Europe since the 
seventeenth ‘century ; and the advanced and more 
refined state of society accounts for its gradual 
disappearance ; while greater experience has ban- 
ished all dread of its su contagion, and 
opened their noble hospitals to the admission of 
lepers, without distinction, among other patients ; 
and numerous Lazarettos of great extent have 
long been converted into retreats for the aged 
and infirm, or like purposes of general philan- 
thropy and benevolence. 

P rrust it will ap , from what I have said, 
and the authorities T hive referred to, that any 
measures of prevention which require seclusion of 
the sick, much less the severity of Lazaretto regu- 
lations are not warranted, on this occasion, by the 
facts on which their adoption is grounded ; and as 
their uselessness and impolicy have nearly ex- 
punged them from the code of civilized nations. 

** The formation of any hospital exclusively for 
the reception of Jeprous patients is also objection- 
able, as entailing an endless expense on the 
province; especially if county hospitals already 
exist, or similar establishments, into which, as 
experience has abundantly shown, they may be 
received without the remotest injury to other 
patients; and of which, the ‘ Report’ itself fur- 
nishes ample proof. The disease being incurable, 
pected from hospital treat- 
ment; which, at best, could only be palliative. 
Much, however, may be done to obviate some of 
the causes which render the human body liable to 
various diseases arising from noxious emanations, 
as well as from atmospheric influence and heredit- 
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ary predisposition, by inculeating the necessity of 
a proper hygiene throughout the French popule- 
tion of that district; by which the constitution 
may be enabled to resist the influence of external 
agents ; and without which, it is to be feared, the 
disease will finally cease only with the extinction 
of the race. 

‘*With this view, enquiry should be made by 
the clergymen of the district to which the disease 
is confined, into the habits and means of subsis- 
tence of the several families under their pastoral 
care,—their occupations, their clothing, their 
ordinary food, and the state of their habitations ; 
and according to their age, sex and number of chil- 
dren, such pecuniary aid should be given as would 
relieve their wants, stimulate their industry, and, 
not less important, dispel despondency and grief, 
by showing them that a general interest had been 
awakened in their favor, and that the present evil 
was not altogether beyond the reach of relief. 
The appropriations of money from the public 
purse for this humane and benevolent purpose 
should, for obvious reasons, be intrusted to the hands 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of New Brunswick 
and the pastors of the district; to be distributed at 
their diseretion and responsibility, rendering an ac- 
count of the disbursements to the executive gov- 
ernment of the province, which alone should have 
power to control them.”’ 


St. John (New-Brunswick,) May 15, 1844.” 


YANKEE MEDITATIONS ON EUROPEAN WAR. 


Ir anything ean abate the war-mani@which has 
taken possession of certain journalists on both 
sides of the Channel, it will be the following cool 
calculations, which we copy from an American 
newspaper of some reputation :—- 


** A general European war, or even a war be- 
tween England and France alone, would be advan- 
tageous to this country, provided we took good 
care not to be entangled init. It is to be presumed 
that the belligerents would direct their efforts 
mainly to the destruction each of the other’s com- 
merce. Cruisers and privateers would swoop upon 
the merchant-ships of France and England; and 
this would throw the carrying-trade of both, or at 
least a very considerable portion of it, into our 
hands. The agriculture and manufactures of 
both nations would suffer reduction—necessarily 
followed by a greatly-increased consumption of 
our agricultural products, and the opening of new 
markets to our manufactures. Such an impulse 
would be given to our industry, in every depart- 
ment of its exercise, as we have not known for 
many years—exceeding even that imparted to it by 
the tariff of 1842.”” 


Nothing cools bullies so much as to find their 
vaporing laughed at instead of being admired. 
And nothing can be more ridiculous than two 
countries provoking each other to war, while a 
third stands by calculating how much it is to gain 
by their quarrel,—except, indeed, the two dung- 
hill cocks commemorated by Meg Dods, whose 
battle was watched with such eager interest by 
Dr. Redgill, in the expectation that the carcass 
of the one which fell would be rendered more ten- 
der by the excitement of the fight. We leave it to 
the decision of Lord Palmerston’s organ, or of the 
editor of the Nitional himself, whether it is likely 
to add to the dignity of England or France to begiu 





pecking and cuffing each other in order that the 
United States may grow rich by taking up those 
lucrative pursuits which we relinquish to indulge 
in that amiable amusement. The remarks of the 
Yankee editor do, it must be confessed, resemble 
the cogitations of one of those honest gentlemen 
who have been known to offer their services to 
hold the coats of pugilists, and to make off with 
them in the heat of the fray. This, however, 
may be forgiven him, if the mental absence he has 
shown in thinking aloud shall have the effect of 
making our game-cocks of the press ashamed of 
their crowing.—Spectator. 


{How deep must be the prejudice—just or un- 
just—which so far infects even the honest and 
sagacious Spectator, as to cause it to see any 
dishonesty in the anticipations of the American 
editor. ] 


Kane-He’s Inscription ror THE CurisTIAN 
Cuaurcu at Pexin.—The following beautiful in- 
scription was, in 1711, in his own handwriting, 
presented by the Emperor Kang-He to the Jesuits 
at Pekin, for their new church at the Chung-ching- 
muen gate. ‘The characters of the first two inscrip- 
tions are two-and-a-half, and those of the last two, 
one cubit in length :—On the front : ‘* To the True 
Principles of all Things.’’ On the first column :-— 
He is infinitely good, and infinitely just; He en- 
lightens, He supports, He rules all things with 
supreme authority and sovereign justice.’’? On the 
second column :—** He never had a beginning, and 
will never end. All things were created by Him 
from the beginning; they are governed by Him, 
and He is the true Lord of them.’’— Captain 
Pidding’s Chinese Olio. 


Joun Kwox’s Hovse.—In the narrow street 
called the Netherbow, Edinburgh, stands the 
house of the reformer, Knox. In this house he 
lived for many years, here he died, and out of that 
little balcony he is said often to have addressed the 
assembled people. A small stone effigy of Knox 
is still to be seen at the corner of the wall, and 
near it are cut the words ‘* Deus—God.”’ Strange 
to say, this house is now a gin-sbop, and as it was 
in the evening that I entered it, I had great difficulty 
in making my way through the crowd of noisy 
dram-drinkers who filled its intricate little rooms 
and passages. If old John Knox could return to 
the Netherbow, he would have abominations and 
desecrations against which to launch his thunders, 

nite as bad as those of superstition and popery. 
if the Edinburgh magistrates have not authority 
enough to chase gin-drinkers and their profanations 
from the house once sanctified by the life and 
death of a great reformer, they ought at least to 
remove from its walls the old effigy and inscription 
which form so reproachful a contrast to its present 
use and condition.—XoAl’s Scotland. 


Puenomenon.—At this time of the year a curi- 
ous phenomenon is observable from Claverton- 
Down, Bath. Towards evening, at the point 
where the eye directly overlooks the line of rail- 
way, the four lines of rails, which are highly 
polished by traction of the trains, reflects the sun’s 
rays with much intensity, and the line being in 
view to Tiverton, the effect is that of four lines of 
fire, two or three miles long, converging to one 
point. This appearance is at once novel and beau- 
tiful, but must be taken at the moment. 
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From the Spectator. 
GROWTH OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


Tue improved feeling entertained in France 
towards this country is attested by a very curious 
paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘‘ de la Sit- 
uation de France vis-a-vis de l’Angleterre a 
propos de la Politique du Ministére dans 1’Océ- 
anie.’’ A periodical which not long since devel- 
oped a plan for crippling Great Britain in her 
commercial resources, we now find enlightening 
the susceptible people of France on the nugatory 
though dangerous character of the warlike threats 
which have of late been so rife on all sides. The 
paper, which, contrary to custom, is anonymous, 
and apparently written by a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is by one not favorable to the 
ministry ; and it is therefore at all events free 
from suspicion of any bias towards pacific policy 
on grounds of mere official discretion. In fact, 
the writer boldly charges M. Guizot himself, the 
peace minister, with being the real promoter of 
warlike notions ; and supports his position by some 
very ingenious, though perhaps not peter | 
arguments. He brings the minister’s peacefu 
professions to the test of results,—the misunder- 
standing about the treaties of 1831 and 1833, and 
abcut Tahiti; for to his extension of the treaties, 
and to his inopportune —— of giving to France 
some miserable colonies in Polynesia, the irritated 
susceptibility of France is imputed. To carry 
his points, at home and abroad, M. Guizot re- 
sorted to the dangerous expedient of threatenin 
France and England each with the hostility 
the other. ‘‘ If he demands from England conces- 
sions to his exigencies, he speaks of the anti- 
English furor which he has to keep down in 
France ; if he needs to obtain the sanction of the 
chambers for the faults of his policy, he shows 
them England ready to declare war against us.’’ 
‘*This habit, become familiar to the ministry, of 
exhibiting England as incessantly disposed to take 
arms—this habit of evoking war every instant—is 
the only grave peril that menaces the continu- 
ance of peace: there is perhaps nothing more 
fatal nor more culpable than thus to play with 
war and the predeccupations which it inspires.”’ 
“The two countries are, in a manner the most 
fatal, mutually deceived about each other: Eng- 
land is made to believe that war is an irresistible 
threat, commanding infallible success to gain her 
ends with France ; by such means, England is 
accustomed to lavish that threat, and is exposed 
to misconceive the smallest resistance which she 
may meet on our part: on the least resistance 
which her requirements may encounter in France, 
even from men the most moderate and prudent, 
she is made to believe that everybody among us, 
except the cabinet, wishes war with England. 
It is thus that an unjustifiable irritation, and un- 
founded anger, arise to trouble the judgment, 
ordinarily so calm and cireumspect, of such men 
as Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington.” 

writer enters into an elaborate disquisition to 
show that England cannot desire to go to war 
with Franee: England no longer has the motive 
of fear for her own institutions which inspired her 
declaration of war agaiust the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of 1793; there are no colonial territories 
for her to conquer from France ; the false prosper- 
ity and enormous profits of the war-time could not 
again recur, now that the peace has enabled 





European countries to establish internal trades of 
their own ; European countries would no longer 
make common cause against France; war with 
France would not make England’s competition 
with Belgian manufactures less arduous ; her can- 
non-balls, piercing French vessels, would make 
no breach in the German Zollverein; nor would 
the destruction of French squadrons enforce con- 
cessions in the American tariff. Both as a nation 
and as a state, England has no reasonable motive 
to make such a war. It is a mistake, he argues, 
to suppose that, of the two English parties, the 
whigs are the natural friends, the tories the nat- 
ural enemies of the surrounding country: the 
whigs have greater affection for constitutional 
France than for France despotically governed ; 
but there their sympathies stop, and English par- 
ties are ruled by the special interests of govern- 
ment and the peculiar exigencies of their own 
> for the time. The tory party’s great 
ifficulty is Ireland: it could not go to war with- 
out satisfying Ireland: Ireland would not be sat- 
isfied, except by such a change in the parliament- 
ary representation as would reverse the tory ma- 
jority ; and by making that concession,.inevitable 
preliminary of a war, the tories would sign their 
own deposition from office. Besides, Sir Robert 
Peel, whose genius so well accords with the ex- 
isting needs of England, has based his reputation 
on unwarlike studies—the interests of commerce 
and aoe : “ Sir Robert Peel must prefer to a 
position full of pitfalls and repugnant to the nature 
of his faculties, a state of things on which he has 
based his —— and his reputation, and in the 
midst of which he has acquired a claim to the 
admiration of his contemporaries and the gratitude 
of his country. Sir Robert Peel cannot but be 
one of the men in Europe most attached to the 
maintenance of peace.”’ A country enjoying rep- 
resentative institutions is swayed by its interests : 
the alliance of France is useful to England; the 
alliance of England cannot be despised by France. 
‘** The language which, in times of ordinary calm, 
the most considerable men of both English parties 
hold in parliament, shows us the value which 
and attaches to the alliance with France; 
among ourselves, there is not a serious politi- 
cian who would misunderstand or repulse the ad- 
vantages inherent in the English alliance.’’ The 
cause, the vicious element which has produced so 
abnormal a contradiction between the feelings and 
interests of France, is sought in M. Guizet’s min- 
isterial indiscretions ; the writer’s netion of which 
we have already indicated. 

We have thus analyzed the most interesting 
part of the paper, as displaying alike the im- 
proved temper among French politicians and the 
means by which that improved temper will extend 
itself. nae exception might be taken to the 
writer’s view, as too partial, not only in English 
matters, but in Aun awe his own country. He 
makes all due allowance for influences which he 
considers to have placed the English minister in a 
false position towards France; but he appears 
to consider M. Guizot’s false position as entirely 
the result of incapacity and of free but distorted 
choice: he represents M. Guizot as making all 
the circumstances, and as deliberately choosing a 
bad course. Any unbiassed newspaper-reader 
ean correct that fallacy. Not only is it untrue 
that M. Guizot produced a3] the excitement about 
the slave-trade treaties by any concession to Eng- 
land, but the difficulty was inherent in the nature 
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of those treaties—a compact between England, 
bigoted on the anti-slavery score to the exclusion 
of many diplomatic punctilios, and France, caring 
little for prt ate but much for every appear- 
ance of undignified concession to foreign de- 
mands: the treaties bound France to a reluctant 
crusade, because not she but England thought that 
crusade needful. The discontented temper pre- 
cisely calculated to create the predisposition to 
quarrel on that point was produced by the un- 
toward events in the Levant of 1840. M. Guizot 
did not make, but suffered from the susceptibility 
of his countrymen ; and if he seemed occasionally 
to chime in with the military turn of popular elo- 
quence, it was no greater tax upon the possession 
of office than almost all statesmen are but too 
willing to pay. As to Polynesia, it would not be 
difficult to trace the embarrassments to the inde- 
cision of the British government in occupying 
New Zealand, which fostered and tantalized 
French colonizing enterprize, and made a vent for 
it somewhere inevitable—and Polynesia was the 
nearest crater. 

In England, the natural bent of the people irre- 
spectively of deliberate critical sundllotiann is 
overlooked. John Bull, though obstinate in fight, 
and readily provoked by some things, is obstinate 
in peace. He does not heartily sympathize with 
members of his family, numerous as they are, 
who will stick at nothing to carry out certain 
religious or moral dogmas: enthusiasm is no part 
of his character: he will give money if asked, but 
does not like to fight without he is in the humor. 
If he felt in a passion, no considerations of calcu- 
lated policy would restrain him; and he would 
soon find ministers to run into debt in his name. 
But, wanting the French aptitude to discuss gen- 
eral questions of abstract policy, especially foreign 
policy, he could not tell what on earth he should 
fight for. Leading politicians knew well why 

ngland ought not to go to war; and luckily the 
popular temper gave them no trouble by crossing 
their policy: the English people thought the 
policy wise, not because they understood it in all 
its niceties, but because it suited their humor. If 
by any chance a British ship had been sunk in a 
naval conflict, John Bull would have understood 
that fact: he would have flown to arms; and no 
bankrupt ruin, no slaughter, destruction, exter- 
mination itself would have hindered him from ob- 
stinately struggling up to his elbows in blood 
until he had redressed that balance. Lacking such 
a tangible motive he left foreign policy to official 
folks and they were pacific. It is well that our 
neighbors should understand clearly that it is not 
the interest of England to go to war, and that her 
rulers know as much; it is well also that er 
should know that the English people do not wis 
to go to war, and are not disposed even to discuss 
matters which so move the susceptible French— 
that there is no real antagonism between the two 
countries, but only between the French people 
and the French rulers, or between some few 
French and English journalists. If it is asked 
why English journalists should seem hostile when 
England is not, be it known that English jour- 
nalists must beat about the bush for something 
piquant to say, whereas John Bull may hold his 
tongue; and often is the philosopher’s maxim 
confirmed—that ‘‘ silence is wisdom.”’ 








MRS. MEREDITH’S SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


In 1839, Mrs. Meredith accompanied her hus- 
band, an experienced Australian colonist, to what 
used to be called Botany Bay. From the cap- 
ital they made an excursion to Bathurst, where 
the lady remained some time ; whilst her husband 
went on to his sheep-stations on the Murrumbid- 
gee. On their return to the vicinity of Sidney, 
they settled at a place named Home-bush, and re- 
mained there till the (English) autumn of 1840; 
when, tired of the climate, the insects, the reptiles, 
the dust, and the drought of New South Wales, 
Mrs. Meredith gladly accompanied her husband 
to Van Dieman’s Land. 

The book before us appears to have been origi- 
nally written for the information of the writer’s 
English friends, and has much of the naiveté and 
character which such unrestrained communication 
would tend to produce. On the other hand, it has 
less choice of subjects than might have been the 
case had Mrs. Meredith applied herself to formal 
composition, with the idea ever present to her 
mind, ‘‘ what is it that the public would best like 
to learn about!’’ Her outward voyage is pleas- 
ant enough, because she is a pleasant, unaffected 
writer; the feminine character is clearly im- 
pressed upon her descriptions, and she presents 
the occurrences and disagreeables of sea-life in a 
new light; but the thing has been done so often 
that any substantial novelty is now impossible. 
There is more general freshness in the sketches 
in New South Wales, but not always of the kind 
that a large portion of the public would chiefly 
have desired. Mrs. Meredith seems an amateur 
artist, and if not a scientific naturalist has a strong 
taste for natural history. Hence her descriptions 
of scenery, plants, and animated nature, are in 
excess compared with her accounts of the social 
and domestic economy of celonial life, which are 
what the public would have been most interested 
about from a well educated woman. Her Notes 
and Sketches are not, indeed, without many indica- 
tions of what these things are ; but they are done 
in passing rather than directly. Many of them 
turn, too, upon natural rather than moral fea- 
tures,—the discomfort induced by dust and in- 
sects ; or the pleasures afforded by the peculiari- 
ties of the vegetable world, by the gorgeousness 
of the feathered creation, and the magnificent wild- 
ness of the mountainous landscape ; although this 
last is associated with discomfort especially to 
travellers. 

The book, however, is an agreeable and even a 
valuable addition to our colonial publications. It 
resembles Hood’s Australia and the East in bring- 
ing a different kind of character to the examina- 
tion of a colony from what had hitherto been the 
ease; and if Mrs. Meredith does not possess the 
vigorous mind, the powerful style, and the toler- 
ant habit of the Scotch laird, she has qualities as 
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marked, and more agreeable as being more fem- 
inine. Independently of any literary merit, the 
book derives an interest from being a lady’s view 
of New South Wales. Many things are noticed 
that altogether escape the attention of the lords 
of the creation, and those things that men and 
women observe in common are noticed in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The result is to impress the domestic discom- 
forts of colonial life, or at least of Australian life, 
more distinctly upon the mind of the reader. 
The climate would seem to combine in pretty full 
perfection the discomforts of the tropies with an- 
noyances of its own. The heat at certain times is 
said to be more oppressive than in India; not, 
Mrs. Meredith thinks, that the climate is really 
hotter, but that the Australians have not the ap- 
pliances that enable the Anglo-Indians to keep 
their houses cool: in Sidney they have built 
English houses for an un-English climate. Mos- 
quitoes would seem to be as plentiful and as 
painful as in many other places, with the addition 
of numerous kinds of insects as bad as the plague 
of Egypt, or worse—for the Egyptians were only 
afflicted by one species, whereas in Australia their 
name is legion. And as for the dust, let Mrs. 
Meredith herself describe it. 


THE DUST OF NEW SOUTH WALES. s 


The dust is one main source of annoyance in 
Sidney. Unless after very heavy rain, it is 
always dusty ; and sometimes, when the wind is in 
one particular point, the whirlwinds of thick, fine 
powder that fill every street and house are positive 
miseries. These dust-winds are locally named 
** brick-fielders,’’ from the direction in which 
they come ; and no sooner is the approach of one 
perceived, than the streets are instantly deserted, 
windows and doors closely shut, and every one who 
can remains within till the plague has passed over ; 
when you ring for the servant with a duster, and 
collect enough fine earth for a small garden off 
your chairs and tables. 


This is in the capital: at Bathurst, in the ‘inte- 
rior, things are worse. 


THE HOT WIND. 


I found the climate of Bathurst still less pleas- 
ant than that of Sidney, as in the latter place, 
however oppressive be the heat, the mid-day sea- 
breeze moderates it in some degree; but the 
plains of Bathurst, although considerably ele- 
vated, being shut in on all sides by lofty ranges 
of mountains, must endure without any relief 
their own oven-like atmosphere ; the temperature 
of which is frequently increased ten-fold by a 
** hot wind,’’ when it seems as if a fiery blast 
from a huge furnace pervaded all space around, 
rushing into the house through every opening 
with the force of a hurricane. My English habit 
of flinging wide open all doors and windows in 
warm weather, I here found (as a matter of 
course, so near the antipodes) a most imprudent 
course to pursue; as the only chance of preserv- 
ing a moderately-endurable existence during the 
continuance of the sirocco is, immediately on its 
approach, to shut every door and window, and 
with closely-drawn blinds to await, as patiently and 
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movelessly as half-suffocated mortals may be ex- 
pected to do, the abatement of the terrible visita- 
tion. With us, however, a few hours of faint- 
ness, thirst, and misery, generally comprise the 
whole evil, (though sometimes the hot winds blow 

without intermission for several days ;) 
but the luckless fields and ens escape not so 
easily. Every green thing looks as if a salaman- 
der been held over it, either drooping and 
dying, or dried up like half-burnt paper. T have 
seenlarge tracts of cultivated land, covered with 
luxuriant green crops of wheat, barley, or oats, just 
going into ear, scorched, shrivelled, absolutely 
blackened by the heat, and fit for nothing but to cut 
as bad litter. Less important, though extremely 
vexatious, is the destruction caused in gardens, 
where the most delicate and beautiful flowers are 
ever the first to wither under the burning breath 
of this fervid air-king. 


THE WHIRL-DUST. 


I several times observed at Bathurst a phenome- 
non by no means unusual on the large plains of New 
South Wales in dry weather, being a procession 
across them of tall columns of dust—whirlwinds 
in fact, which preserve a nearly uniform diameter 
throughout their whole length, the upper end 
seeming to vanish off or puff away like light 
smoke, and the lower apparently touching the 
earth. They move in a perpendicular position, 
quietly and majestically gliding along one after 
another ; seeming, at the distance I saw them, to 
be from seventy to a hundred feet high, and about 
twenty broad. Thus viewed, they do not appear 
to travel particularly fast; but Mr. Meredith tells 
me he has vainly endeavored to keep pace with 
them for a short time, even when mounted on a 
fleet horse. When they are crossing a brook or 
river, the lower portion of the dust is lost sight 
of, and a considerable agitation disturbs the water ; 
but immediately on landing the same appearance 
is resumed. As some vanish, others impercepti- 
bly arise and join the giant-waltz; and when I 
first observed this most singular display, 1 amused 
myself by fancying them a new species of genii 
relaxing from their more laborious avocations and 
having a sedate and stately dance all to them- 
selves. When the dance ends these dusty per- 
formers always appear to sit down among the 
neighboring hills. 


These natural drawbacks do not seem to be 
counterbalanced by social attractions. 


AUSTRALIAN CONVERSATION. 


Neither were we by any means deficient in so- 
ciety : but with a few memorable exceptions, I 
soon found that colonial ladies seldom speak of 
aught besides dress and domestic events and trou- 
bles, “‘ bad servants”’ being the staple topic. And 
most gentlemen have their whole souls so felted 
up in wools, fleeces, flocks, and stock, that I have 
often sat through a weary dinner and evenin 
of incessant talking, without hearing a single syl- 
lable on any other subject. Some of our friends 
had been among the early adventurers who made 
the perilous overland journeys to Adelaide, with 
large herds of cattle and sheep ; and their narra- 
tives were always highly interesting, seeniing like 
a romance—often a most sad one too,—after the 
dull wool-gatherings of more every-day people. 
Far be it from me, in these slight remarks, to im- 
ply want of respect for the worthy enthusiasts in 
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wool ; still there are times and places for every- 
thing. In re ype society, the lawyer does not 
carry his briefs and special pleadings into the 
drawing-room ; the physician dreams not of occu- 
pying the attention of a dinner-party with his last 
wonderful cure ; even the author refrains from 
volunteering a recitation of his new book; and 
surely, according to our old world notions of pro- 
priety, the wool-merchant also should sometimes 
divest himself of the ‘shop,’’ and not be always 
encompassed and engrossed by his bales and 
fleeces. However fascinating may be the com- 
any of his ‘‘ fine woolled sheep’’ and peerless 
yreed of merinos, he should not insist on taking 
them out to dinner. I had to endure a perpetuit 
of mutton in the wool; whilst choice ‘‘ samples,”’ 
tied and labelled with most fond accuracy, were 
passed from hand to hand, and contemplated with 
the profound and critical air of a connoisseur pass- 
ing judgment on a master-piece of art. So long 
as the conversation conveyed intelligence reepect- 
ing different parts of the colony as connected with 
sheep-farming or other occupations, I could derive 
amusement and knowledge from it ; but the eter- 
nity of wool, wool, wool, wearied my very soul. 


BOTANY BAY SOCIETY. 


Of course a large proportion of the population 
are emancipists, (convicts who have served their 
allotted years of transportation,) and their fami- 
lies or descendants ; and a strong line of demarca- 
tion is, in most instances, observed between them 
and the free emigrants and settlers. Wealth, all- 
powerful though it be,—and many of these eman- 
cipists are the richest men in the colony,—can- 
not wholly overcome the prejudice against them, 
though policy, in some instances, greatly modifies 
it. Their want of education is an effectual barrier 
to many ; and these so wrap themselves in the love 
of wealth, and the palpable though misplaced im- 
portance it gives, that their descendants will prob- 
ably improve but little on the parental model. You 
may often see a man of immense property, whose 
wife and daughters dress in the extreme of fashion 
and finery, rolling home in his gay carriage from 
his daily avocations, with face, hands, and appa- 
rel, as dirty and slovenly as any common mechanic. 
And the son of a similar character has been seen, 
with a dozen costly rings on his coarse fingers, 
and chains, and shirt-pins glistening with gems, 
buying yet more expensive jewellery, yet without 
sock or stocking to his feet; the shoes, to which 
his spurs were attached, leaving a debatable ground 
between them and his trousers! Spurs and shoes 
are, I imagine, a fashion peculiar to this stamp of 
exquisites, but among them very popular. 


THE NASAL ENIGMA. 


The children are mostly pale and slight, though 
healthy, with very light hair and eyes: at least 
such is their general appearance, with, of course, 
many exceptions. They grow up tall; the girls 
often very pretty and delicate-looking whilst 
young, although very often disfigured by bad 
teeth; but I have seen women of twenty-five or 
thirty, whose age I should have guessed to be fifty 
at least. They marry very young, and the conse- 
quent ‘‘ olive branches’’ are extremely numerous. 
The boys grow up long, and often lanky, seldom 
showing the strong athletic build so common at 
home ; or, if they do, it is spoiled by round shoul- 
ders, and a narrow chest; and what puzzles me 
exceedingly to account for, a very large proportion 





of both male and female natives snuffle dreadfully, 
—-just the same nasal twang as many Americans 
have. In some cases English parents have come 
out here with English-born children: these all 
speak clearly and well, and continue to do so, 
whilst those born after the parents arrive in the 
colony, have the detestable snuffle. This is an 
enigma which passes my sagacity to solve. 


A FIELD FOR FATHER MATHEW. 


How different would be the state of almost 
everything in this colony, were that greatest curse 
man ever created out of God's good gifts, intoxi- 
cating liquor, less easily obtained by those who 
ought to be the industrious and prosperous, but, 
alas ! too generally are the idle and worthless part 
of the community. ‘Time, money, character, de- 
cency, feeling, principle, ambition, and honesty 
—all are sacrificed to the demoralizing passion for 
rum, when once it gains the ascendancy ; and to 
know how often that is, we need only observe and 
listen to the sad evidence so continually passing 
around us. I perhaps praise the tidy appearance 
and good cookery of a friend’s servant,—‘ Ah! 
yes, she is an excellent cook, but we can so seldom 

eep her sober.’’ The coachman of another seems 
quite a model for his class, till you hear he is so 
confirmed a drunkard, that his mistress dares not 
trust him to drive her home alone from a party. 
Another family have an honest old ‘* major domo,”’ 
faithful and good in every other point ; may be 
trusted with ‘‘ untold gold,’’ but not with a bottle 
of rum. It is a universal failing; and a really 
sober servant or mechanic may consequently be 
held as a pearl of great price. Age and sex make 
no difference ; your dainty lady’s maid or pretty 
young nurse-girl, is just as likely to be over-liberal 
in her libations to Bacchus, as your groom or 
shoe-black ; and no threats, no bribes, no punish- 
ments, avail to keep the besotted creatures from 
the dram-bottle, if it be by any means or in any 
shape accessible. I have known a female servant 
drink camphorated spirits of wine, and suspect the 
same individual of consuming a pint of hartshorn 
which mysteriously disappeared about the same 
time from my room ; its evident strength being no 
doubt too tempting. Eau de Cologne and laven- 
der-water, I know, they drink whenever they are 
left about, or anything else believed to contain 
spirit. The universality of this vice is most dread- 
ful to contemplate, and far worse to witness and 
endure. Almost the only exceptions among the 
lower classes, are the families of English emi- 
grants ; who, accustomed to poor living and hard 
work at home, continue sober and industrious, 
thankful for the many hitherto unknown comforts 
and luxuries they can enjoy, and carefully and 
fearfully abstaining from all excess. Of this class, 
I have known excellent examples, both old and 
young, imale and female ; and can only hope that 
in time, their better and wiser course may be ap- 
preciated and emulated by other portions of this 
now numerous population. 


FORETHOUGHT. 


I remember the wife of a turnpike-keeper near 
our house, who was scarcely ever seen sober, and 
as rarely without a broken head or a black eye. 
One day, Mr. Meredith was driving a friend to the 
races at Paramatta, and on reaching the turnpike, 
this engaging female was discovered seated at a 
table by the door, with a cup and a half-gallon 
bottle of rum beside her, the effect of which was 
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already evident. She offered Mr. Meredith a 
ticket, which he told her was not required, as she 
knew him so well from his passing constantly,— 
**Oh, sir, you'd better take it, for I shan’t know 
anybody by the time you come back !”’ 


COLONIAL VIEW OF CHAIN-GANGS. 


Very erroneous opinions relative to the state of 
convicts in these colonies exist at home as to the 
degree of hardship they endure. I think I gan, in 
the course of these pages, relate enough from my 
own observations, to prove how much very many 
humane persons are misled in their ideas on the 
subject. Even the chain-gangs, the lowest grade 
of this class, do not perform on an average, the 
third part of the labor which any English mechanic 
or laborer does gladly and cheerfully. ‘Their ra- 
tions of food are wholesome and abundant, and 
their huts or barracks provided with every neces- 
sary. When sick, they have the best medical 
care, and whatever additional luxuries their state 
may require ; and when I apply to them the term 
** miserable wretches,’’ I would be understood as 
applying it to their crimes and social degradation, 
not to their corporal sufferings. They work under 
the superintendence of overseers, and sentinels with 
loaded muskets, who would shoot any one attempting 
to escape. 

We might extend these extracts without any 
kind of stint ; but as the book is published in Mr. 
Murray's Colonial Library, it would be hardly fair 
to overdo extracts from a publication so cheaply 
procurable. 





From the Spectator. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE AT WINDSOR. 


For the first time a French king visits England 
of his own free will. A dauphin of France once 
came here to seek a crown on the battle-field, and 
a duke of Anjou to seek a crown in the marriage 
bed ; but the really-crowned kings of France, have 
been more chary of their persons. In the times 
when the Norman dynasty aspired to bring both 
France and England under one imperial sceptre, a 
king of France was rather unceremoniously com- 
pelled, by the rival claimant of his throne, to take 
up his abode in England for a time: and the heir 
of Louis the Sixteenth, was compelled to seek 
shelter here by like ungentle violence on the part 
of his own subjects; but never before was the 
land honored by a spontaneous and friendly visit 
from the impersonation of the will and power of 
the French people. 

And, on looking back over the long list of his 
predecessors, scarcely one is to be found, whose 
personal character and history would have entitled 
him to a more kindly welcome. The hardships 
he has undergone may fairly be paralleled with 
those of St. Louis, as the varied range of his voy- 
ages and travels far exceed those of that king, 
whom we take to have been the most distinguished 
traveller among French monarchs, before the time 
of Louis Philippe. His policy has been as effec- 
tive in consolidating the institutions of France, 
after a period of revolutionary anarchy, as that of 
Louis the Eleventh, after one of feudal anarchy ; 
and, though not altogether free from the indireet- 
ness he learned of his great master in diplomacy, 
Louis Philippe’s raeans contrast favorably with 
those employed by the patron of Tristan ]’Hermite. 





If the youth of Louis Philippe was not distinguished 
by the dazzling genius for war which has immor- 
talized Henry the Fourth, his pure and dignified 
family character has preserved him from the de- 
gradation of becoming, like that brilliant monarch, 
a worn-out Maer a in a premature old age ; 
and the career of Louis Philippe has been consis- 
tent,—the defender of the national territory at 
Jemappes, is the constitutional king of the French ; 
whereas the champion of the Huguenot cause, 
bought his crown by apostasy. Greater men, of 
warmer and more general sympathies than Louis 
Philippe, lave been seated on the throne of France 
before him ; but not one of greater sagacity, of 
talents so equally developed, or of a mind and 
temper so well balanced,—not one, the varied 
story of whose life is so replete with interesting 
changes. 4 
Along with the natural sagacity and good tem- 
of the regent Orleans, Louis Philippe has 
inherited not a little of the Epicurean disposition 
of that prince, although chastened and regulated 
by the events of early life and the improved tone 
of the age: and yet there must be associations 
with the scene he views from Windsor terrace, 
calculated to move even his habitually unsenti- 
mental mind. His best of life is in the past. The 
power and pomp which surround him, are lavished 
on one, whose relish for these gauds is blunted b 
the indifference which grows upon all men wit 
the advance of years. The heart of the poor exile 
of Twickenham would have beat high in a position 
which animates the royal — at Windsor, with 
but a languid pleasure. e goods ~iinheld at 
an age when they could have been thoroughly en- 
joyed, are lavished on him to superfluity, when 
years have brought the thick seurf of indifference 
over him. In this, Louis Philippe affords a strik- 
ing contrast to his young hosts, who, though fully 
sensible of the pomp and state which surround 
them, and of an age which can scarcely feel that 
these things must have an end, have slipped too 
easily into their position to be fully aware of its 
im ce. 
neeremonious visits like that now made by the 
king of the French to the queen of Great Britain, 
are becoming fashionable among the princes of 
Europe. They will do more to amalgamate mon- 
archy with the institutions affected by modern 
liberalism, than anything else can. Kings and 
queens, meeting on familiar terms with their equals 
in rank, will be liberated from that isolation which 
has hitherto been the bane of a throne. They may 
unbend from their state without feeling that they 
are condescending. They will be, as our nobles 
have been before them, brought back into the 
warm precincts of a domestic circle. Thus only 
can real “ citizen kings’? be made,—the thing that 
walked abdut with its umbrella, courting the polit- 
ical applause of the rabble, was but an unreal 
ageant. It is in the social circle that the best 
eatures of the citizen character are developed, and 
the social circle can only be composed of equals. 
Those of high rank cannot acquire the citizen vir- 
tues, by forcing themselves to associate with citi- 
zens: they must do it by living among themselves 
on a similar footing. ‘The feudal or oriental sov- 
ereign would live in a constant state of antagonism 
to the society of modern Europe : the only means 
by which the sentiments and character of our sov- 
ereigns can be brought into harmony with it, is by 
cherishing habits of frank and friendly intercourse 
among themselves. 
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The king of the French is not a bad model for 
the real citizen king. He was not born to a throne, 
and the events amid which the boy grew up, were 
little calculated to awaken in him the expectation 
of ever being called to one. He has been trained 
to taste the pleasures of social intercourse, and 
regulate his "conduct out of deference to social 
opinion. His long and changeful life has stored 
his mind with a rich variety of interesting experi- 
ences. Few men are better qualified to delight 
while commanding respect in the hours of private 
relaxation ; and few princes combine in an equal 
degree, the higher qualities of the statesman,— 
intellectual ambition, moral and physical courage, 
shrewdness, and patient perseverance. It is with 
such a man, that a nation could wish its sovereign 
to live in habits of intimacy ; and it is to such a 
man a nation could wish its sovereign’s heir to be 
taught to look up as the model, at least of his 
manners. 

The first words addressed by Louis Philippe, to 
those who welcomed him to England, were a 
declaration of his belief, ‘‘ that the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation depend quite as much on the 
peace of those nations by which she is surrounded, 
as on quiet within her own dominions.’’ He has 
been a brave and unwearied apostle of this true 
faith among his own people : let us hope that it 
may also long be given to him to instil it into his 
brother sovereigns in hours of confidential inter- 
course. It is no mean privilege of our own youth- 
ful sovereign, that the terms of personal friendship 
on which she stands with all the kings of Europe, 
will render it comparatively easy for her to intro- 
duce the parvenue of France into their exclusive 
circle ; and they will have reason to thank her for 
adding so pleasant a companion, and so shrewd an 
adviser, to the number of their visiting acquain- 
tance. 





From the Christian’s Monthly Magazine. 
A WORLD-VISION. 


Is there any plan or purpose unfolding ’neath the 
sun? 

Or whither does the earth through her spiral orbit 
run? 

Are suns and stars, and nations moved by one per- 
vading soul? 

Should we see a mighty meaning could we com- 
prehend the whole? 


‘“‘Come with me,” said a spirit, unfolding glori- 
ous wings— 

The sunlight, from their plumage, a dazzling radi- 
ance flings— 

‘‘And in meridian circles round the earth-ball let 
us fly, 


And note its changing pictures as they flash along 
the sky.”’ 


Away! the ocean-billows soon hush their loudest 
roar 


To a gentle plash and ripple, as in the heavens we 
soar ; 
All round yon rocky island behold the sparkling 


foam, 
And the yellow belt of sand—in yon island is my 
home! 


But where are all the murmurs of the ever-toiling 
throng? 


On lines of iron rush the smoking trains along : 





In silence through the fields, by the crowded towns 
they fly— 
How little they disturb the silence of the sky! 


Amid the bright green pastures the dark brown 
city stands— 

Where are all its muttering voices, aching heads, 
and busy hands? 

Oh, men of cares, whose bosoms, as in a prison, 
swell, 

Look with us from the heavens—there is room 
wherein to dwell! 


In the north, amid the mountains, behold the riv- 
ers shine— 

That winding silver thread, the Wear; that 
broader thread, the Tyne: 

But why have all the thousands left the roads and 
felds around ? 

They are toiling mid the beds of coa. in chasms 
under-ground. 


Upon re rocky island live the millions of the free, 

Behold their white-sailed vessels upon the emerald 
sea ; 

Oh, messengers so beautiful! Heaven speed you 
on your way 

To many a crowded harbor and solitary bay ! 


Away! behold the Pyrenees! down sloping to the 


plain, 

Where fought the Goth and Saracen for old ro- 
mantic Spain ; 

Away! but, poised a moment o’er the midland 
sea, behold 

Athenian columns, Roman domes, and Stamboul’s 
glittering gold. 


Few moments since, we heard, on yonder Chris- 
tian ground, 

From many a grey cathedral’s quire the loud, Te 
Deum sound ; 

Now, where the minarets pierce the blue—Con- 
stantinople’s sky— 

** There is no God but Allah!’’ hark! the Muerz- 
zins reply. 


With war-drum, hung around with skulls, mid 
Afric pageantry, 

With all his swarthy bands goes forth the king of 
Ashantee ; 

It is the Sabbath day, so still in yonder Christian 
lands ! 

To fight the negro tribes move on—black spots 
upon the sands ! 


Away! o’er Babel Mandel’s Straits, and past the 
Persian shore, 
See, the fakir musing sits on a mountain in My- 


sore : 

In dreams the people seem to move beneath the 
glowing sun: 

Where is all their glory! Faded. Where is all 
their history! Done. 


‘« Lift up your hearts to heaven!’’ yon Christian 
preachers cry ; 

The Chinese in their fields their daily labors ply— 

On streets, canals, and rivers they seek for pelf 


and pay ; 
The busy, yellow millions, who keep no holy day! 
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Oh, spirit! these are wondrous scenes for dwellers 
in the skies— 

A changeful picture rolls the earth before the an- 
gels’ eyes ; 

But deeper thoughts are wakening up within my 
human soul— 

Can you tell to me the meaning, the purpose of 
the whole? 


Is there any smile of prophecy upon the world’s 
wide face! 

Among the striving millions there, say who shall 
win the race? 

Mid fallen towers, and falling thrones, and glories 
that decay, 

Will any kingdom rise to shine in everlasting day? 


‘One Spirit pours His riches o’er all the earth 
abroad, 

And all these changing pictures show the glory of 
our God. 

But, would you know the meaning and the virtue 
of the whole, 

Descend to yonder vale, where dwells one happy, 
human soul. 


‘** There sitting, in the sunshine, the grey-haired 
laborer see ; 

He smiles upon his grandson there, who plays be- 
side the tree ; 

Where, when a child, he played himself; and 
soon its boughs shall wave, 

When he rests from all his labors, above his quiet 
grave ! 


Oh, yes! there is a meaning and a rest for every 

heart, 

Not in gazing on the whole, but in doing well a 
part ; 

Where rests in peace and thankfulness one reason- 
able soul— 

There centres all the happiness, the wisdom of the 
whole !”’ 





Lovis Purtirre.—To-morrow (Oct. 6) the 
king of the French completes his seventy-first 
wo His has been a most extraordinary career. 

orn in a court, standing near the throne, and 
heir perhaps to the richest prince in Europe, he 
saw all his glorious prospects overcast, his father 
die on a scaffold, and himself in exile, reduced to 
gain a livelihood by instructing pupils. Another 
turn of fortune’s wheel brought him almost as 
much above what had seemed marked out for his 
destiny as he had previously been thrown below it. 
To bear such vicissitudes with moderate fortitude 
required no ordinary mind. His coming to Eng- 
land is a remarkable event in the history of royalty. 
No king of France, being so acknowledged, and ou 
the throne, has visited this country since John, 
who was made prisoner at Poictiers by the Black 
Prince, and brought here by compulsion, to meet 
with so royal a reception, that he often looked 
back to the enjoyments he had known at Windsor 
after he had been restored to his own people. 
The course ef Louis Philippe has been chequered 
and beset with many dangers. It is well remark- 
ed in the Oxford Herald: 

‘*Cireumstances the most difficult and trying have 
encompassed him during the fourteen years of his 
reign, but he has steered safely through the diffi- 
culties which clustered round him; he has main- 





tained the ascendency of the law in his dominions ; 
and, above all, he has carried out, as far as he 
could, the noble and Christian desire to maintain 
peace, almost at any hazard. With the exception 
of the warfare in and on account of Algeria—a 
fatal legacy from his predecessor—he may be said 
to have done this effectively. Whew we consider 
the feverish desire of ‘ Young France’ to plunge 
into war, we shall be able to form some idea of 
the difficulties which Louis Philippe has had in his 
struggle for the maintenance of peace.” 


Count Brane.—Accounts have been received 
of the death of his Excellency Lieut.-Governor 
Magnus Count Brahe, who died at Stockholm on 
the 16th ult., aged 54. He was descended from 
one of the most noble Swedish families. Count 
Brahe was for above thirty years the confidential 
friend and councillor of the late King of Sweden, 
who, in 1810, when prince royal, made him his 
aide-de-camp, and since that period a most devoted 
friendship existed between them. The count ful- 
filled many high offices in the government and 
army, and at his demise was grand marshal of the 
kingdom. During the six weeks the late king 
was ill, Count Brahe did not quit his majesty’s 
bedside, and his grief was most poignant. Since 
the funeral of the king he never went out, except- 
ing to visit the grave of his departed friend, 
whom; he said, it was his wish to follow. On the 
20th of July, at the opening of the Diet, Count 
Brahe officiated for the last time in his functions 
of grand marshal. His generosity was unbound- 
ed—born with an ample fortune, he hardly leaves 
any. His death occasions a deep regret among 
all classes of society in Sweden. 


Extraorpinary Parcet sy THE Post-orrice. 
—On Thursday last one of the most extraordinary 
packages ever sent through the same medium 
reached the post-office of Glasgow. ‘This was no 
other than a parcel containing some 15 or 20 live 
frogs. The contents of the parcel were discovered 
by two or three of them jumping out at the post- 
office. The frogs, it is believed, were of some 
rare species, and were addressed to Dr. Buchanan. 
They reached their destination in safety. 


One of Pitt's surviving colleagues has just depart- 
ed—the Duke of Grafton—who died on Saturday 
evening, at his estate, Euston Hall, in Suffolk. 
George Henry Fitzroy, fourth Duke of Grafton, 
was born on the 14th January, 1760. He received 
his college education at Cambridge ; which Univer- 
sity he represented in Parliament, while still Earl 
of Euston, from the year 1784 until his succession 
to the peerage, on the death of his father, in 1811. 
He mostly supported the policy of his illustrious 
colleague until the embarrassments of that minis- 
ter conduced to Lord Euston’s conversion to whig 
oe The offices which the deceased duke 

ad filled form rather a miscellaneous list: he was 
made Knight of the Garter, appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of Suffolk, and Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Suffolk, Receiver-General 
of the profits of the seals in the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, and King’s Game- 
keeper at Newmarket; for some years he was 
em ar of Hyde Park and of St. James’ Park ; 
besides these offices, conferred by the Minister of 
the day, he was Hereditary Ranger of Whittlebury 
Forest, Recorder of Thetford, a Trustee of the 
Hunterian Museum, President of the Eclectic 
Society of London, &c. 














